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Monthly Summary 


A FURTHER increase was shown in the volume 
of industrial employment in Canada at 

the beginning of March, the situation contin- 
uing to be more favourable than on the cor- 
responding date in any of the last six years. 
This statement is based on statistics tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from re- 
turns received from 5,813 of the larger em- 
ployers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen employees, in industries other than 

_ agriculture and fishing. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 795,163 persons, as com- 
pared with 788,148 in the preceding month. The 
employment index number (based upon the 
number of employees of the reporting firms in 
January, 1920, as 100) stood at 96.3 on March 
1, as compared with 95.4 at the beginning of 

- February and with 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 
and 88.0 on March 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. Reports received from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
_-ada showed that the volume of business trans- 
- acted during February, as indicated by the 
average daily placement of applicants for em- 
_ ployment, was 8 per cent less than in the pre- 
- vious month, but two per cent greater than 
in February, 1926. The decline from the pre- 
_ vious month was due chiefly to decreases in 
- the demand from the logging and construction 
industries, partly offset by increases in place- 
- ments in farming. At the beginning of March 
ye the percentage of unemployment among mem- 
bers of local trade unions stood at 6.5 as com- 
- pared with percentages of 6.4 at the begin- 
ning of February, 1927, and 8.1 at the begin- 
ning of March, 1926. The percentage for 
March is based on the returns received by 
the Department of Labour from 1,571 local 
trade unions, with a total membership of 
162,042 persons. 
2 The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.05 at the 
Spapining of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; 
_ $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; 
- 813.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 
(the peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 
for March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1913 as 100, declined to 
148.7 for March, as compared with 150.1 for 
February; 160.1 for March, 1926; 161.6 for 
March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 155.9 
for March, 1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 
for March, 1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; 256.7 
for May, 1920 (the peak) ; and 194.3 for May, 
1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1927, showed a slight increase in Feb- 
ruary, but a decrease from the figure for 
March, 1926. Ten disputes were in existence 
at some time during the month, involving 520 
workpeople, and resulting in the loss of 7,312 
working days. Corresponding figures for 
February, 1927, were: eleven disputes, 402 
employees, and 7,190 working days; and for 
March, 1926, fourteen disputes, 1,032 em- 
ployees, and 14,269 working days. 


During March the Depart- 


Industrial , ment received a report from 
Disputes the Board of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation appointed 
Act, 1907 in connection with the dis- 


pute between the shipping 

interests at the port of 
Saint John, N.B., and their checkers and 
coopers. Five applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards were received during the 
month. A full account of the proceedings 
during the month is given on page 358. 


The hearing of evidence in 
Combines 


connection with the in- 
Investigation quiry into the Proprietary 
Act, 1923 Articles Trade Association 


opened before the Commis- 
sioner, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, at Montreal on 
January 7, Mr. A. R. McMaster, K.C., con- 
ducting the investigation, and Sir William 
Glyn-Jones representing the Association as- 
sisted by Mr. J. ©. McRuer, Mr. F.S. Mearns, — 
Mr. Alexander Cinq-Mars, K.C., and Mr. 
Harry Hereford. The sessions, which are held 
in private, extended over ten days at Mon- 
treal, 12 days at Toronto and eight days at 
Winnipeg. The Commissioner sat for one day 
at Lindsay. Hearings are continuing at Mon- 
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treal, and it is expected that the taking of 
evidence will be completed by the end of the 
month. 


As the March issue of the 
Postponement of Lasour GAZETTE was going 
Compensation to press a government bill 
Act of Quebec was introduced in the legis- 

lature of the Province of 
Quebec postponing for one year the date on 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926, 
is to become effective. The amending act 
was passed before the end of March. The 
text of the Act of 1926 was given in the last 
issue, on page 272. The Hon. A, Galipeault 
minister of Public Works and Labour, ex- 
plained that the chief reason for postponing 
the operation of the act lay in the high rates 
for insurance against accidents that were be- 
ing charged by insurance companies. He 
stated that although a year had elapsed since 
the Act was passed the companies had failed 
to produce a schedule of rates until the past 
few weeks, and the rates were so high as to 
threaten the existence of smaller industries, 
while the larger concerns had decided to join 
together and form a mutual insurance cor- 
poration to cover industrial accident risks, 
(Lasour Gazetra, February, page 126). The 
minister referred to the requests lately pre- 
sented to the government by labour organiza- 
tions for the establishment of a commission 
or board system of administration such as ex- 
ists in other provinces. He stated that the 
government had an open mind on that ques- 
tion, and that if the commission system were 
shown to be the best it might still be estab- 
lished. The Hon. Premier Taschereau also 
said: “If the solution of this question is a 
commission, and if we are here next session, 
there will be a commission. If it is the only 
workable system then we will grant a com- 


mission.” 


The provisions of Superan- 

Superannuation nuation Act of British 

’ for civic Columbia (Lasour Gazerts, 
employeesin © December, 1921, page 1444) 

British are to be applied shortly in 

Columbia all the leading municipal- 


ities in the Province. Part 
III of this Act makes provision for the super- 
annuation, on a contributory basis, of muni- 


- cipal employees. According to reports in the 


press, petitions for the adoption of the pro- 


-vincial scheme have been filed with municipal 


councils by employees in practically all cities 
and organized districts. On receipt of these 
petitions the councils must proceed to grant 
superannuation allowances. It is anticipated 
that five thousand government and municipal 
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employees will be brought within the scope of 
the scheme before autumn. About 1,800 gov- 
ernment employees are protected by the 
Superannuation. Act, and some 3,200 municipal 
workers will be added to this number under 
the recent amendment to the Act making its 
adoption compulsory in a municipality in 
which three-fourths of the employees so peti- 
tion. An account of the labour legislation 
enacted at the recent session of the provincial 
legislature is given on another page of this 
issue. 


er 


HOON me rn 


Following the passing of 
the Old Age Pensions Act 
by the Parliament of Can- 
ada on March 25, the Hon. ~ 
Premier Howard Ferguson 
announced in the Ontario legislature on the 
same date that the government of the Prov- 
ince hoped to take part in a full discussion 
of old age pensions at the Dominion and 
provincial conference to be held at Ottawa 
during the present year. After that confer- 
ence the government of Ontario would be in 
a position to decide on its policy. The sub-— 
ject was raised in the legislature in the course 
of a debate on the estimates for the provincial 
Department of Health, and for the work of 
department’ nurses among poor people in scat- 
tered communities, 


Position of 
Ontario on old 
age pensions 
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An attempt to estimate the j 


Effects of effects of minimum wage 
provincial legislation on the wage 
minimum wage rates of female employees © 
laws in various provinces in Can- © 


ada is made by Professor 
H. Michell, of Toronto, in the March issue 
of Industrial Canada. The writer finds that 
with the exception of Ontario and British Col- 
umbia, the reports published by the provincial — 
minimum wage boards are too meagre to per- 
mit of any attempt to analyse the results ob- 
tained so far. In Ontario the minimum wage 
law has very apparently raised the whole level — 
of women’s wages by a substantial amount, 
while in British Columbia the results are 
stated to be confused. 

The Ontario Minimum Wage Act has been 
in foree since 1921, and ten main industrial 
groups are now covered by orders. Professor 
Michell gives a table showing the percentage 
increase in wages in five of these groups in 
which the records go back to 1921, these groups 
showing increases in 1925 as compared with | 
1921, as follows:—Departmental stores (Tor- 
onto) increase, 6.3 per cent; retail stores, 
14.4 per cent; laundries, 7.4 per cent; 
paper bags and boxes, 8.8 per cent; confec- 
tionery, 15.5 per cent. The combined per- 
centage increase in wages in these five groups 
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is 10.2. This increase moreover took place 
during a period of trade depression, in which 
general wages tended to fall. Between 1921 
and 1925 there was a fall of about 2 per cent 
in “common factory labour,” and of 3 per 
cent in “ miscellaneous factory trades.” Pro- 
fessor Michell states that these facts make the 
conclusion “abundantly clear” that in On- 
tario, while money wages have fallen in all 
industries employing men, they have risen 
sharply for women, the increase being attri- 
butable very largely to the working of the 
minimum wage law in the province. This 
improvement in wage scales for women is ob- 
tained, however, at a considerable cost to in- 
dustry. Assuming that without the mini- 
mum wage law female employees would have 
continued to obtain in 1925 the wage rates 


“which prevailed in 1921, he estimates the total 


increase in women’s wages in the ten indus- 
tries with minimum rates as amounting to 
$2,383,257.50. The writer finds evidence in 
the Ontario figures to show further, that mini- 
mum wage legislation tends to raise the whole 
wage scale in the industries covered by mini- 
mum wage orders, and is not confined in its 
effects to the workers who are at work at the 
minimum rate of wages. In this connection 
he quotes the report of the Ontario Board for 
“The lowest wages have largely dis- 
appeared, the highest wages have noticeably 
increased, and the intermediate wage levels 
are graded in an orderly fashion between these 
two extremes. The whole wage scale has 
risen.” 

Professor Michell states that “the results 
from a study of the working of the minimum 
wage in British Columbia are very inconclu- 
sive. For female adult workers it seems to 
have raised the level slightly, although even 


_ there the evidence is far from clear. In the 


class of workers under 18, where the incidence 
of the minimum wage might have been ex- 
pected to bear heaviest, no appreciable result 


has been attained, and in four important in- 


dustries, affecting over 1,000 girls, it has been 
unable to stop a reduction in wages of $590 
per week or a trifle under $31,000 a year. 
That the Minimum Wage Wage Board in 
Vancouver is doing some useful work in hav- 


4 ing a few bad employers prosecuted seems 


apparent. It is greatly to be regretted that 


4 the reports from other provinces are so meagre 


as to make any attempt at analysis of results 


impossible.” 


Considering the subject on its economic 


 gide, the writer states that “before we arrive 
at a final conclusion with regard to the mini- 


mum wage, strictly from an economic stand- 
point, we must find out whether, with higher 
_ wages, the efficiency of the workers receiving 


them has been increased. If by increasing 
their feeling of well-being, by improving their 
health through better food and better living 
conditions, it has increased their efficiency as 
workers, it is worth the money.” 


The Department has re- 


Official ceived the New Zealand 
Year-Book of Official Year-Book for 1927, 
New Zealand compiled in the Census and > 
for 1927 Statistics Office of the 
Dominion. In addition to 


the usual historical, topographical; demographie 
and social features, the 35th issue of this 
valuable work of reference contains several 
new sections, including one on _ legislation 
specially affecting labour, and an enlarged sec- 
tion on the wealth of New Zealand, dealing 
not only with private but public wealth, the 
value of land holdings, ete. Al statistical, and 
other material has been brought up to date, 
the legislation enacted in 1926 being included 
in the new edition. An outline of labour 
legislation in New Zealand, based on the in- 
formation contained in the Handbook, will be 
given in a future issue of the Lasour GAZETrrE. 


“No accident” competitions 


Safety over a given period are now 
competitions in in favour in Canada as an 
Canadian effective method of pro- 
industries moting safer conditions for 


industrial workers. Refer- 
ences to two such competitions will be found 
on another page of this issue. In 1926 the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company at 
Kapuskasing, Ontario, won a silver shield 
offered to the “Safest Mill in Canada”. This 
shield was offered by the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine for competition among the larger 
establishments in that industry. A similar 
competition for smaller plants was won by 
the Don Valley Paper Company, Toronto. 
Another event of the same character was the 
contest which resulted in the awarding to the 
Port Colborne plant of the Canada Cement 
Company of a trophy won for a perfect acci- 
dent record over an entire year (LABOUR 
Gazerrn, January, 1927, page 70). The Inter- 
national Harvester works of Chatham, Ontario, 
recently established a world record for a fac- 
tory of its size by going 908 days without a 
single lost-time accident (Lasour Gazerrs, 
February, 1927, p. 183). These contests bring 
results because they encourage deliberate 
effort and organization for safety. They have 
the further advantage, as the Pulp and Paper 
Magazine has pointed out, of introducing a 
standard form of reporting accidents that may 
lead to the better co-ordination of safety 
efforts. ; = 


3A8 


One of the latest safety competitions is that 
‘begun: in the coal mines of Nova Scotia (refer- 
ence to this event is made on another page). 
The April issue of Industrial Safety News 
(published by the Nova Scotia Accident Pre- 
vention Association) says of the safety 


campaign recently opened by the British Em- 


pire Steel Corporation: 


“A pleasing feature of the safety campaign 
being inaugurated in the collieries of the cor- 
poration is the attitude of co-operation on the 
part of the executive of the United Mine 
Workers, and their efforts to have all the 
locals appoint safety committees to work in 
conjunction with the corporation’s safety de- 
partment. Between the operators and the 
workmen, in many matters affecting the oper- 
ation of the collieries, there may be a wide 
difference of opinion, but where the prevention 
of accidents is concerned there should be no 
divergent views between these parties. The 
workmen killed, injured partially and _per- 
manently, the dependent widows and children, 
and the contribution of more than $5,000,000 
by the coal mining industry of this province 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board during 
the past ten years, are mute testimony to the 
ravages of industrial accidents. Humane con- 
siderations and economic necessity demand 
that the operators and men co-operate in the 
elimination of hazards and the institution of 
safe working conditions and practices. This 
spirit of co-operation would seem to be ncw 
present, and the accident experience of the 
collieries under the corporation’s control 
should be considerably improved during the 
year 1927.” 


The International Associa- 


Computation tion of Industrial Accident 
of accident Boards and Commissions 
frequency rates recently adopted certain 


principles for the correct, re- 
cording of industrial accidents. These rules 
are explained in a recent bulletin of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labour and In- 
dustry, to which reference is made on another 
page of this issue, in the section dealing with 
“Safety and Health.” It is held that for the 
purpose of comparative statistical records only 
“lost time” accidents should be considered. 
“In early attempts to compile accident statis- 
tics attention was limited to the number of 
persons exposed to accident. This led to the 
custom of expressing accidents in the terms of 
so many per ‘1,000 workers.’ ‘The term one 
thousand workers was indefinite and variable, 
because it took no account of the number of 
hours workmen were exposed to risk.......... 
This method was also based on the assumption 


that all injuries are equal—that a broken 
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back and a broken cuticle have the same im- 
portance in accident records. Obviously rates 
expressed in terms of so variable a factor can- 
not be an accurate measure of the accident 
hazard. To correct these defects the man- 
hours worked per year were used. The num- 
ber of man-hours per year proved, however, 
not to be an easily comprehensible or conve- 
nient base upon which to calculate accident 
rates. For convenience and greater clearness 
man-hours were converted into ‘full-time 
workers.” The full-time worker was defined 
as one who works 10 hours per day for 300 
days per year, or 3,000 hours. It became 
evident, however, that there were certain valid 
objections to the use of this basis for com- 
puting accident rates. * * * It was soon 
realized that any unit of measure which sug- 
gested the length of time men do work or 
should work was undesirable. Time, however, 
is constant and gives a stable basis upon which 
to calculate accident rates. 

“Rates based upon the actual number of 
hours during which employees are exposed to 
hazard will measure the actual accident hazard 
regardless of the number of hours worked per 
day or the number of days worked per year. 
It was, therefore, suggested that accident 
rates, both frequency and severity rates, be 
computed on the basis of 1,000 hours’ exposure. 
The adoption of 1,000 hours’ exposure rids us 
forever of any such complications as are 
mentioned above, and gives a unit which is 
convenient in size and will remain unaffected 
by changes in the working day or variation 
in the working year. This unit has the ad- 
vantage that accident rates measured by any 
other unit of exposure may be readily ex- 
pressed in terms of the 1,000-hour unit and 
vice versa. For instance, all accident rates 
computed in units of the 300-day worker may 
be converted into rates per 1,000 hours’ ex- 
posure by dividing by 3. Frequency rates are 
to be expressed in rates per 1,000 or 1,000,000' 
hours’ exposure of the working force. Severity 
rates are to be expressed as days lost per 
1,000 hours’ exposure of the working force.” 
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The Association of British 


British Chambers of Commerce ap-- 
Chambers of pointed a special commit- 
Commerce tee last year to consider the 
favour personal subject of industrial un- 
contact in rest. This committee has 
industry lately issued a report on 


the question of the neces- 

sity for more direct contact between employ- 
ers and workmen. The committee state the 
causes of existing difficulties in the way of 
good relationship as follows:— — hat. 
In the days of personal ownership, the pro- 
prietor of a firm knew all his men personally, 


- information, 


- trial information. 
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but in the general progress which is continually 
going on the personal employer has given way 
to the limited liability company, and to-day 
the limited liability company is in many cases 
giving way to the large combine or group of 
companies. In the same way the individual 
workman is now represented by the trade union, 
and the trade unions have in turn formed 
themselves into a federation of trade unions. 
On the employer’s side there are now associa- 
tions of employers and these associations are in 
turn combined in large federations. 


The results of these evolutions are primarily 
reflected in the divided loyalties of those who 
are constituents of those large federations. 
The workman is divided in his loyalty to his 
employer and to his trade union, the employer 
is divided in his loyalty to his work-people and 
to his association. The Committee understand 
it has been alleged that there is a general sus- 
picion in the minds of organized labour in re- 
gard to the attitude of organized employers 
towards them. 


The Committee proceed to suggest some 
measures which might be taken towards a 
better understanding between employers and 
their workmen :— 


There is need for the publication of simple 
economic principles, and also facts regarding 
the position of industry generally, including the 
wages paid and conditions of employment in 
other countries. While individual employers 
might do something in the way of supplying 
the teaching of such subjects 
would necessarily be mainly done by organiza- 
tions which have for their object economic 
study circles and the giving of general indus- 
Continuous personal contact 
might also be maintained through the medium 
of a works magazine in which matters of in- 
terest concerning the management and the 
workers could be periodically recorded. Ad- 
vantage should be taken of the opportunities 
in connection with welfare work now largely 
in operation in many industries and in the ad- 
ministration of benevolent and pension funds 
for bringing employers and employed into per- 
sonal contact. Where appropriate machinery 
exists for the regulation of wages, the Com- 
mittee are of the opinion that an opportunity 
is thereby afforded of discussing the position 
of the industries concerned and the various 
matters which affect results from time to time, 
having special regard to conditions in compet- 
ing countries. ~ : 
By a majority the full 
Federal Arbitration Court 
recently fixed a standard 
working week for normal in- 


dustries throughout Austra- 


44-hours week 


lia at forty-four hours. Chief Judge Deth- 
ridge and Judge Beeby favoured a forty-four 


hours’ week and Judge Lukin opposed it. This 
decision was given in a claim by the Amai- 


-gamated Engineering Union, which was fixed 


as a test case for normal industries. The case 
is said to be the most far-reaching ever 
decided by the court. There are 124 Federal 


unions with a membership of 656,032 work- 
ing under Federal awards, and if any of these 
unions are able to satisfy the court that they 
are engaged in normal industries they will be 
entitled to a forty-four hours’ week. The 
case lasted from August 24 until the Christ- 
mas Vacation and the judgment exceeded 
60,000 words. 


The South African and In- 
dian Governments held a 
conference at Cape Town 
last December to consider 
difficulties arising out of the 
existing South African 
policy limiting the admission of British Indian 
immigrants. An agreement was reached by 
the delegates, which has since been approved 
by both governments. It is framed in ac- 
cordance with the principle that British In- 
dians who wish to remain in South Africa may 
do so on condition that they are prepared to 
adopt western standards of life. If they com- 
ply with this condition they may go about 
their concerns as freely as citizens of Euro- 
pean origin, and will not be segregated. The 
main points of the agreement are as follows:— 


(1) Both governments reaffirm recognition 
of the right of the Union of South Africa to 
use all just and legitimate means for the main- 
tenance of Western standards of life; 

(2) The Union Government recognizes that 
Indians domiciled in the Union who are pre- 
pared to conform to Western standards of life 
chould be enabled to do so; ; 

(3) The Union Government will organize a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India or other 
countries where Western standards are not re- 
quired. Union domicile will be lost after 
three years’ continuous absence, this provi- 
sion applying generally and not only to In- 
dians. Indians desiring to return to the 
Union within three years must refund the cost 
of the assistance granted them under the 
emigration scheme; 

(4) The Government of India recognizes the 
obligation to look after the Indians on their 
arrival in India; 

(5) The admission to the Union of the wives 
and children, who are minors, of Indians will 
be regulated by Paragraph 3 of Resolution 21 
of the Imperial Conference of 1918*; 


Social standards 
for Indian 
immigrants in 


South Africa 


*“Tndians already permanently domiciled in 
the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition (a) that not more than one wife and 
her children shall be admitted for each such 
Indian, and (0) that each individual so ad- 
mitted shall be certified by the Government of 
India as being the lawful-wife or child of such 
Indian.” : a ; 
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(6) The Union Government agrees not to 
proceed further with the Areas Reservation 
Bill; 

(7) Both Governments agree to watch the 
working of the agreement, exchanging views 
from time to time as experience may suggest 
and , 

(8) In order to secure continuous co-opera- 
tion between the two Governments, the In- 
dian Government is to appoint an agent in 
the Union. : 


The origin and constitution 


Jurisdictional of the National Board for 
disputes in Jurisdictional Awards in the 
the building building industry of the 
trades United States were de- 


scribed in the Lazour Ga- 
ZETTR, January, 1921, page 63. It will be re- 
called that in 1918 the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of La- 
bour became concerned with the prevalence of 
jurisdictional disputes within the construction 
industry. Conferences with the presidents of 
the several international unions forming this 
department were held for the purpose of de- 
vising some method of diminishing the evil. 
The National Board was established in 1919 


_ with the support of the unions concerned and 


of the building contractors, engineers, archi- 
tects and other organizations of employers. 
The results obtained by the Board are summed 
up in a recent statement prepared by a joint 
committee of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the American Engineering Coun- 
cil :— 


'“Tt is clearly apparent from all information 
obtainable, even from the ranks of those who 
have looked askance upon the work of the Board, 
that its work has enormously reduced the num- 
ber of jurisdictional strikes and the economic 
losses associated therewith. It is stated upon 
good authority that the decisions of the Board 
have reduced by some 35 to 90 per cent the num- 
ber of jurisdiction strikes within the building 
industry. The economic gain, due to this accom- 
plishment, is estimated to be many millions per 
year. It is said on good authority that if the 
Board is sustained and continues to function it 
is only a question of a relatively few years 
until there will be no such thing as a jurisdic- 


tional strike within the construction industry 


* The accomplishments of the Board are 
considered by many as having been really re- 
markable in the light of the circumstances un- 
der which it has had to work. It has had no 
permanent staff; the men on the Board receive 
no compensation; all of them are not entirely 
reimbursed for the actual expenses involved in 
attending meetings and it has had no funds 
with which to pay for secretarial, stenographic, 
and other necessary services. The Board has 
had no funds with which to disseminate among 
those interested information that it is essen- 
tial they should have. Due to these circum- 
stances the Board has not been fully under- 
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stood; there is a lack of specific information © 
as to how it functions and what it is doing.” 
The chief failure in connection - with the 
work of the Board has been in connection 
with a dispute between the carpenters’ and 
sheet metal workers’ organizations in the mat- 
ter of installing metal doors and trim. The 
Board awarded this work to the sheet metal 
workers, and the carpenters refused to accept 
the decision, being the only union so far that 
has declined to accept a decision of the Board. ; 


An International Congress — 


International for Child Protection is be- — 
Congress for ing organized by the League 
Child of Red Cross Societies, the 
Protection {nternational Association for 


the Promotion of Child 
Welfare, the International Union for the Pro- 
tection of Infants, and the “Save the Children” 
Fund International Union, to be held in Paris 
from July 2-5, 1928. 

The meeting will be held in connection with 
the International Congress for Relief, which 
will take place at Paris from July 5-8, and 
with the International Conference on Social 
Service, which will also take place at Paris, 
from July 8-13. ; 

During the Congress, the International As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Child Welfare 
will hold its Seventh Session, and the Execu- 
tive Committee of the International Union 
for the Protection of Infants will also meet. 
The members of the three Congresses will 
meet at the Sorbonne on July 8. The Con- 
gress will include the following sections: (1) 
maternity; (2) infancy; (3) childhood; (4) 
social service. and (5) child distress and 
abandonment. : 


President William Green, of _ 
the American Federation of 


states benefits | Labour, in a recent address 
of collective to the students at Williams 
bargaining College, Massachusetts, 


stated that the principle cf 
collective bargaining formed the workers’ con- 
tribution to the advancement of industrial 
peace. “It is the workers’ plan and their 
contention that misunderstanding bebween em- 
ployers and employees can be eliminated; that 
the causes which make for industrial strife 
can be greatly reduced, and that efficiency, 
co-operation and good-will can be brought 
about. The breach between employers and 
employees can be bridged by personal con- 
tact, frank discussion and common under- 
standing arrived at through collective bargain-— 
ing. * * * It is my opinion that the so- 
called ‘irrepressible conflict? which some 
economists and industrial observers claim ex- 
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ists between the employers and the employees 
can be terminated. Good judgment and reci- 
procal concessions in arriving at a settlement 
of industrial disputes can bring about a realiza- 
tion of this happy result. If there is a wili 
and a purpose on the part of all concerned to 
promote industrial peace there is no obstacle 
which cannot be overcome through the pro- 
cess of collective bargaining. There must be 
contact between the owners of industrial enter- 
prises and their workers. This contact on the 
part of the owners may be brought about 
through management and on the part of the 
workers through their union and their union 
representatives. * * * The future growth 
and expansion of industry and industrial enter- 
prise will make collective bargaining necessary 
to industrial success. The entire co-operation 
of all concerned and interested in manufac- 
turing and industry can only be brought about 
in this way.” 


A commission appointed to 


Report of investigate civic salaries in 
Toronto Civic Toronto recently presented 
Salary their report to the City 
Commission Board of Control. The 

scope of the inquiry in- 


cluded a total of 4,306 positions with a total 
salary on a yearly basis of $7,115,925.87 and 
an average salary of $1,652.56. Of the total 


$1,000; 1,984 employees were receiving be- 
tween $1,001 and $1,500; 1,752 employees were 
receiving between $1,501 and $2,000. Of the 
total employees 90.48 per cent were in receipt 
of salaries of $2,000 and. under. In regard to 
a minimum rate of wages the commissioners 
state their opinion that the minimum rate for 
an adult worker of 60 cents an hour on a 48- 
hour basis, or $1,497.60 per annum, is fair 
remuneration, and it is not by any means 
excessive in view of living conditions, as com- 
pared with those conditions that prevailed 
prior to the Great War. As regards the mini- 
mum wage they are of the opinion that a mar- 
ried man, with a family, in order to live in 
comfortable circumstances and _ give his 
children the opportunities they are entitled 
to in an educational way, should not receive 
less than the minimum of $28.80 per week. 
Juniors coming into the different departmenis, 
starting at the salary which they think is fair 
for an office assistant, $10 a week, or $520 
per year, should receive increases (subject, of 


‘course, to meritorious service), so that when 


of marriageable age, they would be receiving 


at least $28.80, and be on a par with those 


entering the service from the outside employ- 


ments at least to the extent of the minimum 


wage. A junior entering the service at 17 


should at 25, they state, be worth $1,500 to 
$1,800 a year. The proposed range for a 
junior clerk is from $700 to $1,000. The mini- 
mum and maximum for stenographers are 
$1,150 and $1,560. After one year in a position 
it is recommended that a clerk receive $1,250, 
after two years $1,350, and after three years 
$1,450, the maximum to be reached on the 
recommendation of the department, $1,560. 

The commissioners recommend that consid- ~ 
eration be given without delay to the estab- 
lishment of a system of retirement pensions. 
“We are strongly of the opinion,” they state, 
“that the principal cause underlying irregular- 
ities in the service is the lack of a pension 
fund, or any superannuation fund.” 


An industrial mission to the 


Industrial United States, consisting of 
mission from eight members representa- 
Australia tive in equal numbers of 


employers and workers, was 
appointed in January by the Australian Com- 
monwealth to make a thorough investigation 
of the methods employed in, and the work- 
ing conditions associated with, the manufac- 
turing industries of the United States, and to 
report thereon. The mission reached Victoria, 
B.C., in March and proceeded at once to the 
United States. It is hoped by the Govern- 
ment that the delegation will be able to sub- 
mit recommendations which will increase the 
efficiency and promote the development of 
secondary industries in Australia. Two women 
observers accompanied the delegation but the 
scope of their inquiries will be confined to the 
conditions of employment of women in the 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 


The employers in the flour 
milling industry in ‘Great 
Britain, as the result of a 
recent investigation into the 
Whitley Council system, 
recently decided that a 
fresh effort should be made 
to re-establish works committees in mills 
where they had fallen in disuse since the late 
general strike. The condition is made, how- 
ever, that trade union officials may attend 
only by invitation of both parties, the em- 
ployers on their side undertaking that only 
matters of domestic concern are to be dis- 
cussed. Up to last year, it is stated, the Joint 
Industrial Council of the industry was work- 
ing satisfactorily and developing a genuine 
and reliable good will. But after seven years 
of co-operation there came the general strike, 
in which the flour milling industry found it- 
self involved, though two-thirds of the men 
in the mills held to their agreements. The 


Joint council 
restored in 
British flour 
milling 
industry 


at 
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Whitley Council machinery received a shock 
which threatened at one time to be fatal. 
There had been no meeting of the Joint In- 
dustrial Council for nine months, but, as a 
result of the employers’ inquiry, the meet- 
ings are now to be resumed. Commenting on 
this incident the London Times in its issue of 
March 7 said: “Not only is there to be a 
further trial of Whitleyism, but the machin- 
ery is to be developed by the formation of 
works councils in order to provide an effective 
means of consultation between an employer 
and his workpeople. So far, therefore, from 
demonstrating the ineffectiveness of the Whit- 
ley Council system the inquiry bas tended to 
establish it more firmly.” 


The January issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE contained 
on page 58 an outline of 
the report of the Commit- 
tee on Education appointed 
last year by the Minister of Education of 
England and Wales to study the relationship 
of education and industry. It has since been 
announced in the British Parliament that the 
government has decided to accept the recom- 


Industrial 
education in 
Great Britain 


-mendation of the majority of the committee 


and to transfer to the Ministry of Labour the 
central responsibility for the administration 


- by local education authorities of choice of 


employment work. It also accepts the com- 
mittee’s proposal for the establishment of a 


_ National Juvenile Advisory Council, on which 


local education authorities should be strongly 
represented, but no final conclusion will be 
reached on this matter until the local educa- 
tion authorities have been consulted. As re- 
gards the committee’s recommendation that a 
permanent scheme for juvenile unemploy- 
ment centres should be instituted, the gov- 
ernment is anxious to give sympathetic con- 


sideration to the matter, but considers that 


further examination and discussion are re- 
quired, in particular on the committee’s pro- 
posal that the full cost of the centres should 
be thrown upon.the taxes. The government 


regards with great initial favour the commit- 


tee’s proposal that a system of working certifi- 
cates for juveniles between 14 and 16 should 
be instituted, but-before they adopt it they 
consider it necessary to consult the local edu- 
cational authorities, employers and the other 


interests concerned. 


A government bill was in- 
British troduced early. in April in 
Government’s the Parliament cf Great 
trade-union bill. Britain having the purpose 

of limiting certain existing 
rights of trade unions. Passage of the bill is 
being strenuously opposed by the Labour 
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Party. The proposed measure would declare 
illegal “any strike calculated to coerce the ~ 
Government or intimidate the community,” 
and provides that anyone declaring, insti- 
gating or promoting such a strike shall be 
liable, on conviction, to a fine or to imprison- 
ment not exceeding two years. It would fur- 
ther declare that a refusal to participate in 
such an illegal strike should not render a 
member of a trade union liable to expulsion 
or deprivation of benefits to which he other- 
wise would be entitled. Breach by a trade — 
union of a contract for service with any po- 
litical or public authority, endangering the 
discharge of its functions, would be liable to 
punishment. Trades unions would be required 
to keep their political funds entirely separate 
from other funds. 

The bill proposes that picketing, when cal- 
culated to intimidate or obstruct, should be 
unlawful and punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment. Picketing of residences of workers 
would also be made unlawful and punishable. 

Civil servants would be forbidden under the 
bill to belong to any trade union or organiza- 
tion except composed solely of civil servants 
and whose objects are non-political and not 
associated directly or indirectly with any po- 
litical party or organization. Violation of this — 
requirement would render the violator liable 
to expulsion from the civil service. 


The Minimum Wage Board of Manitoba has 
been brought up to its full strength of five 
members by the appointment of Mr. L. J. 
Rumford, of the Rumford Laundry Company, 
Winnipeg, representing the employers, and 
Mr. J. McClellan, representing the em- 
ployees. Two vacancies had existed on the — 
Board for a number of years. 


No Chinese immigrants landed in Canada 
during the calendar year 1926 except those 
who entered under special permits as mem- 
bers of the diplomatic service, students, etc. 
During the same period 448 Japanese landed 
at Victoria or Vancouver, this number includ- — 
ing 119 males, 216 females and 108 children. 
The largest occupational group was composed 
of 69 farmers and their families. 


The Board of Education at Sarnia, Ontario, 
recently decided to establish a system of super- _ 
annuation for teachers. Teachers retiring this 
year or next will receive 40 per cent of the 
maximum salary. After that they will go on 
the superannuation basis, receiving approxi- 
mately five-twelfths of the salary earned by _ 
them at the time of their retirement. The re- 
tiring age is 62 years for female and 65 years” 
for male teachers. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


"TBE employment situation at March 31 

was reported by the Superintendents of 
the Employment Service. of Canada to be as 
follows :— 

The fishing industry in Nova Scotia re- 
ported fair catches, but storms towards the 
close of the month interfered with operations. 
The winter’s work in the logging industry 
having been virtually completed, the usual 
seasonal lull, preparatory to river driving, was 
in evidence. Normal activity in the various 
lines of manufacturing was reported, with iron 


eon steel showing improvement, due to orders 


eceived. A fair amount of construction was 
being carried on or was in prospect in the 
city of Halifax and the immediate vicinity, 
but from outside points this industry was re- 
ported to be quiet. The port of Halifax 
showed considerable activity, while railway 
transportation throughout the province was 
brisk. The coal mining industry showed 
operations on a fairly satisfactory basis, and 
it was anticipated that the opening of water 
transportation would be conducive to in- 
creased operations. Trade was stated to be 
fair. 

_In the province of New Brunswick the log- 
ging industry was rather quiet. As in Nova 
Scotia, the fishing industry in this province 
reported fairly good catches. The pulp and 
paper manufacturing industry continued 
operations at a rather high level, while other 
manufacturing lines remained normal. With 
not a great deal of construction work actu- 
ally in hand, prospects for the season seemed 
fair, Trade was very good, as was also trans- 
portation, the winter port activities at St. 
John having had a good season. 

Although a few orders for farm workers had 
been received by the Montreal employment 
office, not many requests for labourers of this 
type had yet been listed in the province of 
Quebec. With river driving expected shortly, 


not many orders from the logging industry 


_ province was satisfactory. 


the leather trades were active; in Montreal 


were being received at the present time. Gen- 
erally speaking manufacturing throughout the 
In Quebec City 


the printing trade, tobacco, rubber, textiles 
and metals were showing improvement, but 


_ leather showed a decrease. The prospects for 
work in the construction group were excellent, . 


and although not a great number of vacancies 
had been notified as yet, an early opening up 


“was anticipated. Trade was commented upon as 


being normal. There was the usual shortage 
of women domestic workers, notably in Mont- 


real. The general situation records improve- 
ment and the prospects are good. 


Farm orders in Ontario are increasing, and 
some centres report orders as equalling or ex- 
ceeding applicants in number. Some con- 
struction work had opened up in this province 
and much more will undoubtedly be started 
in the near future. Placements in this latter 
industry had begun and their number to date 
is gratifying. As customary at this season 
the logging industry was slow, pending the 
commencement of river driving. Activity in 
manufacturing seemed to be on the upgrade, 
and some additional workers—mostly skilled 
—were being referred to vacancies. Metal 
mining in Northern Ontario remained normal 
and a few placements were being made. The 
demand for women domestics was rather 
brisk. Conditions generally throughout On- 
tario were good. 


Orders for farm hands received by the Mani- 
toba employment offices were increasing, with 
the supply of workers keeping pace with va- 
cancies. A heavy program of highway con- 
struction throughout Manitoba is to be un- 
dertaken and will afford employment to a con- 
siderable number of men. Other construction 
work, mostly small jobs, was gradually start- 
ing up. The logging industry, as affecting 
placements from Manitoba, had slackened off. 
There was not much demand for casual work- 
ers for labouring jobs throughout the pro- 
vince. Trade was reported from Winnipeg as 
being encouraging. 


The bad condition of the roads had delayed 
the listing of farm orders with the employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan, although there 
was a noticeable increase in their number; 
applicants were sufficient. Construction had 
not opened up to a very great extent. Log- 
ging camp crews were being reduced. Once 
again a shortage of female domestic workers 
was noticeable, this being partly due to the 
listing of farm orders. General conditions 
throughout Saskatchewan were quiet, this 
being somewhat of an off season. 

Increases in the demands for farm workers 


were general throughout Alberta, but uncer- 
tain weather was delaying the listing of orders. 


Railroad construction was opening up and re- 


lieving unemployment to some extent. Pro- 
spects for building construction for 1927 were 
stated to be very bright throughout this pro- 
vince. Coal mining seemed to be very quiet. 
There was .a good demand at the employment 
offices for female domestic workers. 
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In farming districts in the province of Brit- ing outlook. The weather having been a ao 
ish Columbia there were some small demands backward, an improvement in conditionm 
for farm labourers. A slight improvement simultaneously with an improvement in the 
was noticeable in the logging and lumbering weather was anticipated. 
industries in some parts of this province. Min- j 
ing activity remained normal, but there was Employment at the beginning 
scarcely any demand for additional workers. [mp_oyrrs’ of March showed a furthe 
The opening of railroad construction had Reports. increase, which was ra 
absorbed some unemployed labour. Building more extensive than in earlier 
construction was rather active, with some men years of the record. The situation continued 
being taken on. Conditions generally through- to be much better than on the same date in 
out British Columbia were fair, with a promis- the years 1921-1926, the index number stand. 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 


1927 1926 
March February January March 


Trade, external, aggregate..... Fil Cpe aka rite, 164,071,813} 214,820,449 
Imports, merchandise for 
i. 805, 632 


84,094,692 
11, 499,795 16, 023; 297 


2,618, 830,630) 2,309,312, 348 
1,514,200, 000 
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ing at 96.3, as against 95.4°on February 1, 
and 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on 
~ March 1, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. Statements were tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 5,813 
firms employing 795,163 persons, as compared 
with 788,148 at the beginning of February. 


Increases in employment were shown in Que- 
bec, Ontario and British Columbia, while in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces curtail- 
ment was indicated. In the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, improvement was shown in manufac- 

_ tures, particularly in iron and steel works, 
and construction and transportation were 
rather busier, but logging and mining re- 
corded seasonal losses. 

_ turing and construction were considerably 

- more active, while there were decreases in 
logging and trade. In Ontario, manufacturing 
recorded recovery and construction was also 
more active, as were transportation and com- 
“munication. On the other hand, logging was 
seasonally slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, 
iron and steel, coal mining and railway trans- 
portation showed the greatest declines, while 
construction, lumber and pulp and paper 
mills reported improvement. In British Co- 
lumbia, manufactures, particularly of lumber 

_ products, recorded important increases in em- 

_ ployment; only small changes were noted in 

other industries. 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
- Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor’ and 
_ Vancouver, but in Winnipeg contractions were 
shown. In Montreal, continued and more pro- 
~ nounced gains were indicated, chiefly in manu- 
_ factures, but also in construction, while trade 
and transportation showed curtailment. In 
_ Quebec, the improvement was mainly in manu- 
facturing. In Toronto, iron and steel and 
construction reported moderate gains, while 
the only significant declines were in printing 
and musical instrument works and in local 
transportation. In Ottawa, employment 
showed a general gain. In Hamilton, iron 
and steel and other manufactures registered 
heightened activity. In Windsor and the 
Other Border Cities, automobile factories re- 
corded most of the increase, while other in- 
dustries showed only small changes. In Win- 
- nipeg, the bulk of the decline took place in 
- manufacturing, but the changes were compara- 
4 tively small. In Vancouver, manufacturing 
reported substantial improvement, while trade 
was seasonally slacker. 
Manufacturing afforded heightened employ- 
ment, the most pronounced recovery taking 
4 place in iron and steel and lumber factories; 
there were also important increases in veget- 
able food, textile and non-ferrous metal works. 
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In Quebec, manufac- 


On the. other hand, pulp and paper and 
animal food establishments registered reduc- 
tions in employment. Logging, mining and 
trade showed further seasonal contractions, 
while communication, services and construc- 
tion and maintenance recorded increased 
activity, the last named showing the most 
pronounced expansion. In transportation, the 
general situation was unchanged. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1927. 


The volume of unemploy- 
TraDE UNION ment among local trade 
Reports unions at the end of Febru- 

ary as shown by the returns 
tabulated from 1.571 labour organizations with 
an aggregate membership of 162,042 persons 
remained on practically the same level as in 
January, 6.5 per cent of the members being 
idle at the close of February as compared 
with 6.4 per cent in January. The situation 
was, however, better than in February 1926 
when 8.1 per cent of the members were out 
of work, due to a great extent to the increase 
in the employment afforded Nova Goole coal 
miners, 

A more detailed report of the situation exist- 
ing among local trade unions at the end of 
February will be found on another page of 
this issue. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary 1927 the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
Reports. ada made 19,920 references to 


vacancies and effected a total 
of 18,633 placements, of which 11,932: were in 
regular employment and 6.701 in casual work. 
Of the placements in regular employment 
9,106 were of men and 2,826 of women. Ap- 
plications for work were received from 29,678 
workers, of which 20,848 were from men and 
8,830 from women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 13,170 men 


and 7,018 women, a total of 20,188 vacancies. 


A decline was shown in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted when the above figures are 
compared with those of the preceding month, 
but a slight increase was indicated when a 
comparison is made with the corresponding 
month last year, the reports for January, 1927, 
showing 22,922 vacancies offered, 35,675 appli- 
cations made and 21,811 placements effected, 


while in February, 1926, there were recorded © 


19,823 vacancies, 29,414 applications for work 
and 18,157 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of February 1927 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 
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Some figures indicating the re- 


PropucTION cent movements of trade and 
IN CERTAIN industry are given in the table 
INDUSTRIES on page 354. The Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics reported 
that production of pig-iron in Canada during 
February, 1927, amounted to 50,695 long tons, 
marking a decline of 2 per cent from the out- 
put of 51,717 long tons in January, but a slight 
increase over the output in February a 
year ago. Production of basic iron totalled 
27,977 tons as against 28,852 tons in January; 
foundry iron showed a decline of about 5C 
per cent to 10,811 tons, but the output of mal- 
leable iron increased to 11,907 tons from only 
965 tons last month. Blast furnace charges for 
February included 88,393 long tons of import- 
ed iron ore, 57,814 short tons of coke and 
27,046 short tons of limestone. During the 
month one furnace was blown in and one was 
blown out, leaving five furnaces in blast on 
February 28. The active furnaces had a 
capacity of 2,075 long tons per day or about 
41 per cent of the total Dominion capacity 
and were located as follows: 2 at Sydney, NS., 
2 at Hamilton, Ont., and 1 at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont. Production of ferro-alloys at 3,601 tons 
showed a decline of 8 per cent over the out- 
put of 3,926 tons in the previous month. The 
month’s output consisted mostly of the grade 
having a high manganese content but small 
quantities of ferrosilicon were also produced. 


Production of steel ingots and castings in 
Canada during February, at 55,620 long tons, 
showed a decline of 5 per cent from the 58,551 
tons of January but was 5 per cent greater 
than the 53,157 tons reported for February, 


1926. The output of steel ingots was lower 
at 52,144 tons as against 55,898 tons in the 


previous month, but steel castings rose to 


- 3,476 tons from the 2,653 tons reported in 


January. Pig iron prices stood at consider- 


- ably Jower levels than in January. At Mon- 


treal No. 1 foundry was quoted at $27 on 
February 15 as compared with $28.20 on Janu- 


ary 15 and. No, 2 foundry at $26.50 as com- 


pared with $27.70. At Toronto No. 1 foundry 
was $24.80 and No. 2 foundry $24.30 as com- 
pared with $25.80 and $25.30 in January. These 
quotations brought Canadian prices in line 
with the weakened market for iron in the 
The Bureau’s index number 


declined from 145.5 to 144.4 due mainly to 
declines in pig iron, steel billets and steel 
chain. 


Coal Production—Full statistics of coal pro- 
duction during February are not yet available. 
The output of coal from Canadian mines 
during January was 9 per cent less than the 


production for the preceding month, but 6 per 
cent greater than the average for January in 
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the past five years. The figures were 1,561,499 — 


tons in January as against 1,922,808 tons in 
December, and an average of 1,464,521 tons 
during the five preceding years. Of the coal 
producing provinces only British Columbia 
and New Brunswick showed gains in produc- 
tion over the preceding month, and Nova 
Scotia was the only province to show an in- 
crease over the average for the month in the 
five preceding years. 


According to a report prepared 
BUILDING by the Dominion Bureau of 
PERMITS Statistics, the value of the 
AND ContTrRACTS building permits issued in 
AWARDED. sixty-three cities in Canada 

by the municipal authorities 
during the month of February, 1927, amounted 
to $7,778,552 as compared with $5,429,299 in 
January, 1927, and with $7,139,549 in February, 
1926. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in March," 1927, at 
$17,465,900, a moderate decline from the pre- 
vious month and from the corresponding 
month a year ago. Of this amount $6,949,800, 
or 39.8 per cent was included in the residential 
classification; $5,444,300, 
came under the heading of business building; 
public works and utilities were awarded to the 
value of $3,333,400, or 19.1 per cent, and in- 


dustrial construction amounted to $1,738,400, ~ | 


or 9.9 per cent. The apportionment of con- 
tracts awarded by provinces during March, 
1927, was:—Ontario, 
$5,185,300; British Columbia, $2,667,500; 
Prairie Provinces, $1,147,500 and the Maritime 
Provinces, $156,500. 


The “contemplated new construction” in 5 
Canada during March, 1927, according to the _ 


same Review, totalled $48,818,400, $9,200,600 of 
this amount being for residential building; 
$14,592,100 for business building; $4,514,000 for 
industrial building, and $20,511,700 for engi- 
neering construction (including bridges, dams, 
wharves, sewers, watermains, roads, streets and 


-general engineering), 


The summary: of Canadian 
EXTERNAL trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE 
cise shows that in February, 


1927, the merchandise entered for consumption 


amounted to $74,706,654, as compared with 


$70,908,980 in February, 1926. The domestic 


merchandise exported amounted to $78,533,607. 
in February, 1927, as compared with $84,094,692 


in January, 1927, and with 


$87,512,147 in 
February, 1926. : pre 


or 31.2 per cent 


$8,309,100; Quebec, © 


partment of Customs and Ex- 
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The chief imports in February, 1927, were: 
iron and its products, $16,215,334, and fibres, 
textiles and textile products, $15,989,081. 

The chief exports in the same month were 
in the group of agricultural and vegetable 
products, mainly foods, $25,081,120, and wood, 
wood products and paper, $19,600,434. 

In the eleven months ending February, 1927, 
exports of agricultural and vegetable products, 
mainly foods were valued at $471,944,711, and 
wood, wood products and paper at $256,992,636. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1927, was slightly greater than during 
February, 1927, but less than during March, 
1926. There were in existence during thé 
month ten disputes, involving 520 workpeople, 
and resulting in a time loss of 7,812 working 
days, as compared with eleven disputes in 
February, involving 402 employees, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 7,190 working days. 
In March, 1926, there were on record fourteen 
strikes and lockouts, involving 1,032 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 14,269 
working days. Three of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing prior to March terminated 
during the month and one of the strikes re- 
corded as commencing during the month also 
terminated during March. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 
strikes and lockouts, affecting 475 workpeople, 
not including those strikes and lockouts in 
which employment conditions were reported 
to be no longer affected, but which had not 
been formally called off. 


Prices 


Retail food prices were again somewhat 
lower, due mainly to declines in the prices of 
eggs and potatoes. The cost per week of a 
list of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five, in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities, was $11.05 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for March, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Be- 


- sides a substantial fall in the price of eggs and 


‘ 
; 
a 
: 


. 


potatoes less important declines occurred in 


the prices of bacon, lard and butter. Slight 
increases occurred in the prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, salt pork, beans and evaporated ap- 
ples. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
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that of foods, the total budget averaged $21.29 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
$21.46 for February; $21.77 for March, 1926; 
$21 for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; 
$21.42 for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 
1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20 
for March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 148.7 for March,'as compared with 
150.1 for February, 160.1 for March, 1926; 
161.6 for March, 1925; 154.4 for March, 1924; 
155.9 for March, 1923; 153.6 for March, 1922; 
186.0 for March, 1921; 241.3 for March, 1920; 
256.7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 194.3 
for May, 1918. In the classification according to 
chief component materials five of the eight 
main groups declined and the other three were 
practically unchanged. The groups which de- 
clined were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, higher prices for wheat, western barley, 
some foreign fruits and rubber being more than 
offset by declines in the prices of other grains, 
tea, straw and potatoes; the Animals and 
their Products group due to lower prices for 
hogs, mess pork, eggs and tallow, which more 
than counterbalanced higher prices of cattle, 
beef, sheep and butter; the Fibres, Textiles 
and Textile Products group, due to declines in 
some cotton fabrics and in silk; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group due to lower prices for 
copper and silver, which more than offset in- 
creases in the prices of tin, lead and spelter; 
and the Non-Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to lower prices of 
coal, coal oil, gasoline and cement. The Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, the Iron 
and Its Products group, and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were all practically 
unchanged. ; 


In the Saskatchewan legislature the Hon. 
Thomas C, Davis, Provincial Secretary and 
Minister in charge of the Bureau of Labour 
and Industries, recently stated that the esti- 
mated number of harvesters required-to har- 
vest the 1926 crop in the province was 40,000. 
The number that actually came was 26,132; 
from British Columbia, 17,700; from 'Mani- 
toba, 1,698; from the United States, 1,759. A 
temporary office was opened in Winnipeg for 
one month. The railway companies were 
asked to run a fourth series of excursion trains 
from Eastern Canada. The Department of 
Immigration was asked to circularize its 
offices in the United States, with a view to 
securing men. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT, 1907, DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1927 


URING the month of March the De- 
partment received the report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
various shipping interests of the Port of 
St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees, being checkers and coopers, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. 
Five applications were received for {the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


Applications Received 


During the month five applications for 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation were received as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) From certain miners’ in ‘the employ 
of the Inverness Railway and Coal Com- 
pany. Shortly after the application was re- 
ceived Messrs. E. McG. Quirk and J. D. 
O’Neill, representatives of the Department 
of Labour, were sent to the locality of the 


_ dispute, and, as a result of their mediation, 
the applicants asked the Minister to hold 


the application for a Board in abeyance (page 


B10) 
(2) From certain employees of the Ca- 


nadian National Railways, being clerks, 
freight handlers, warehousemen, passenger 
station employees, stores employees, sta- 


tionary engineers, stationary firemen, classi- 


fied and unclassified labourers in and 
around shops and warehouses, etc., as re- 


presented by the Canadian Brotherhood of 


Railroad Employees. The dispute related to 
the employees’ request for improved working 
conditions, increased wages, and other changes. 
The number of employees directly affected 
was given as 15,000. The Minister of Labour 
established a Board, constituted as follows:— 
Mr. W. J. Donovan, Winnipeg,, Man., Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister im the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
Board members; Mr. Peter White, K.C., Tor- 
onto, On't., the employer’s nominee, and Mr. 
H. 8. Ross, K.C., Montreal, the employees’ 


nominee. 


(3) From certain employees of the Canadian 


National Telegraphs engaged in commercial 
telegraph service and being members of the 


Electrical Communication Workers of Canada, 


Central District. The dispute arose from an 
alleged breach of agreement. A day or two 
after the application was received, the De- 
partment was requested to withhold action 
on the application and it is understood that 
the dispute has been amicably adjusted by 
direct negotiations. 


(4) From certain employees of the British 
Columbia Telephone Company being members 
of Locals 230 (Victoria, B.C.) and 310 (Van- 
couver, B.C.) of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The application 
was received at the close of the month. 


(5) From certain employees of the Canadian 
National Railways being sleeping car con- 
ductors, dining car stewards, chefs, cooks, 
waiters, porters, etc., as represented by the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad employees. 
The dispute related to the employees’ demand 
for improved working conditions, increased 
wages and other changes, and 1,100 employees 
were stated to be directly affected. By 
mutual agreement this dispute was brought 
within the jurisdiction of the Board already 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
same company and its clerks, freight handlers, 
ete., members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railroad Employees, and of which Mr. W. J. 
Donovan of Winnipeg is chairman. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


An application was reported in the March 
LaBour GazeTTe as having been received dur- 
ing February from certain employees of the 
Ottawa Sanitary Laundry Oo., Lid., being 
members of Local 275, International Laundry 
Workers’ Unions. The industry concerned not 
coming within the direct scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act for adjust- 
ment, a Board could be constituted only with 
the joint consent of the parties to the dis- 
pute under Section 63 of the Act. The em- 
ploying company declined to join with the 
employees in submitting the dispute to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation and 
a Board could not be therefore established. 


Word was also received during M: . fr 
the Corporation of the City of Pri. 
Ing 1ts consent to the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation as requested 
during February by its fire fighters, members 
of Local 162, International Association of Fire 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Various Shipping Interests of the 
Port of St. John and their Checkers and Coopers 


A report was received on March 16 from 
the Board established to deal with a dispute 
betwen various shipping interests of the Port 
of St. John, N.B., and certain of their em- 
ployees being checkers and coopers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The Board was composed as 
follows: The Honourable Henry Miles, Mont- 
real, chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members of the 
Board, Mr. J. H. Lauer, Montreal, appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a recom- 
mendation from the employers, and Mr. J. 
T. Foster, Montreal, the employees’ nominee. 

One hundred and twenty-five employees 
were stated to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which related to a demand by the em- 
ployes for increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. The report of the Board was 
unanimous and contained recommendations 
for the settlement of the dispute. 


Report of Board 


In THE MATTER of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, and re differences 
between the following Shipping Interests 
of the Port of St. John: The Anchor 
Donaldson Line, The Cairn Thompson 
Line, The Canadian Pacific Steamship 
Services, the Furness Withy Manchester 
Line, Head Line, New Zealand Shipping 
Company, South African Line, Canadian 
Government Merchant Marine, Inter- 
continental Line, Scandinavian American 
Line, Houston Line, Lloyd’s Mediterran- 
ean Service, Royal Mail Steam Packet, 
Munson Line, Oriole Line, East Indian 
Line, H. E. Kane & Oo., J. T. Knight, 
and H. C. Schofield, and certain of their 
employees being checkers and coopers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. 


| The Hon. Perrr HEENAN, 

3 Minister of Labour, 

be Ottawa, Ont. 

i . “g° . 

_ §m--The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you under date of 
February 7, 1927, to enquire into the matter 
as above set forth, and composed of the Hon. 


Henry Miles, M.L:C., Chairman; Mr. John 
_ T. Foster, representing employees, and Mr. 
% Herbert Lauer, J.P., representing the em- 
- ployers, begs Jeave to report as follows:— 

_. The Board held its first meeting on Friday, 
11th Feb., at 2.30 p.m., in the Committee 


" 38726—2 


Room of the Board of Trade, Montreal, for 
the preliminary organization and swearing-in 
of members, and again on Feb. 14, to discuss 
methods of procedure both at Montreal and 
St. John, N.B., with subsequent meetings at 
St. John on Feb. 21 and 22, at Montreal, Feb. 
28, at St. John, March 7 and 8, and at Mon- 
treal for adoption of report March 12. 


The stand taken by the shipping companies 
from the outset, and even before the appoint- 
ment of the Board, was that they had received 
no complaints from their own employees, nor 
were they aware of any dissatisfaction; that 
they were able to secure all the help needed 
under present conditions; that their en- 
deavour was to build up a permanent staff 
as far as practicable; and finally that, in the 
event of complaints, they were willing to 
meet and discuss any trouble with their own 
individual employees, but refused to meet the 
employees collectively. 

From evidence submitted to the Board, it 
was established that the general body of 
employees, through their representatives, had 
approached the shipping companies by in- 
dividual letters requesting the negotiation 
of a wage agreement, as set forth in Exhibit 
2 herewith, and that, while the companies 
had replied courteously, their replies merely 
reiterated their position as above stated. 

Many of the employees concerned work on 
the Montreal wharf during the season of 
navigation, at the close of which they are 
transferred to St. John about the middle of 
December, thus holding common positions in 
both ports. The nature of the work does not 
lend itself to permanence of employment, 
being obviously regulated by weather condi- 
tions and the varying schedules of incoming 
and outgoing boats. 

Tt further developed during the course of 
the enquiry that the “permanent staff” which 
the employing companies claimed to maintain, 
formed a very small percentage of the workers 
and practically comprised only office and 
clerical help. 

The claim made by the employers that the 
work done by the wharf and steamship check- 
ers was not of such a responsible or onerous 
character as that of the railroad checkers, was 
not sustained by the evidence, which estab- 
lished that the responsibility and character of 
the work was practically identical in both 
classes of workers. 

The practice at the Port of St. John with 
respect to wharf wages. to be a flat 
rate for both day and night work. The long- 
shoremen, for instance, work under such an 
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agreement, recently negotiated, but with the 
well-established principle that the men com- 
posing the night-shift shall be distinct from 
those who have finished the previous trick, 
thus affording work to a larger proportion of 
men. The present flat rate at St. John is 50 
cents per hour, most of the companies, how- 
ever, paying a 10-hour day for 9 hours actual 
work. In Montreal, the practice of a dis- 
criminatory night and day rate prevails both 
in the case of checkers and longshoremen, 
the present day rate for the former being 47 
cents with a 57 cent night rate. 

The Board made every possible effort to 
induce both parties to meet in joint session 
and arrive at a mutually satisfactory solution 
by agreement, but without avail. To this 
end an adjournment was made at St. John 
from February 22 to March 7, in the earnest 
hope that such a conference would eventuate. 
The “shipping interests’ however, while 
courteously attending all meetings, declined 
to take any active participation. 

Instead of making a categorical award, your 
Board is of the opinion that the interests of 
the port will best be served by recommend- 
ing certain features which should form a 
reasonable basis for both sides to come to a 
mutual agreement. These recommendations 
are as follows:— 


1. That the employers shall recognize the 
right of their employees, irrespective of union 
affiliations, to appoint their own representa- 
tives to approach the employers in the case 
of complaints or grievances, or matters of 
discipline or alleged discrimination, on behalf 
of the employees collectively. 


2. That any minor differences existing in the 
working-hours, meal-hours, assignments to 
work, pay when not so assigned, double time 
for Sundays and holidays, can easily be ad- 
justed with good-will on both sides, due to 
the fact that these general rules are already 
practically in effect as the current practice in 
the port. 


8. That men awaiting work at the wharf 
previous to 7 a.m. and 1 p.m. should be given 
every opportunity for assignment to duties 
within reasonable time. 


4, That, in like manner, opportunity should 
be given to old employees, ie. men who have 
been employed by the companies in previous 
seasons, to have preference for engagement 
at the opening of navigation about December 
15th each year. 


5. That, in view of the fact that the prevail- 
ing rate for this classification of work is fifty- 
six cents per hour, in the case of railway 
eheckers and coopers, the Board is of the 


unanimous opinion that this rate should ap- 
ply equally to the steamship employees per- 
forming the same class of work at the Port of 
St. John, effective as and from February first, 
1927, the date of appointment of the present 
Board. 


6. That the general working rules and rate 
of pay herein recommended shall remain in 
effect subject to thirty days’ notice from either 
party. 


7. The Board is of the unanimous opinion 
that the working-through of the same shift 
beyond the 10-hour period is not conductive 
to efficiency in the interests of either the com- 
panies or the employees, and should be dis- 
couraged and, as far as practicable, discon- 
tinued. 

The Board devoted an entire morning to per- 
sonal inspection of waiting accommodation and 
sanitary conveniences for employees on the 
various wharves and found the complaints of 
the men justified, little or no provision being 
made for the care of the hundred or more men 
employed. Such conveniences as were in evi- 
dence were of the most primitive type and 
quite unfit for human use. As the wharf build- © 
ings are owned partly by the City and partly 
by the Federal Government, the blame for 
this state of things cannot attach to the ship- 
ping companies. To the knowledge of mem- 
bers of this Board, the same condition existed _ 
10 and 15 years ago, and in spite of recom- 
mendations then made no steps have been 
since taken to remedy this deplorable condi- 
tion: 

The erection of suitable waiting-rooms and 
other conveniences for the men on each wharf — 
would entail but a small expense in compari- 
son to the tonnage dues received by the port 
authorities from every ship, and the Board 
strongly recommends that this condition 
should receive immediate attention from those 
in authority. 


Your Board begs leave to enclose exhibits 
marked A, B, and C. which form part of this 
report. 

A certified copy of the summary of the min- 


utes of the Board’s proceedings has been 
furnished to the Minister. 


"All of which is respectfully submitted. 


— Henry Muss, M.LC., 
Chairman. ; 

Bigned) J..H. Laume, JP., 
Representing ‘Employers. 

(Signed) Joun E. Fosrmr, l 
Representing Buslaupins 


Dated at Montreal, this ‘Twelfth day” am 
March, A.D. 1927. 


- to the above. 
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EXHIBIT A 


BROTHERHOOD or RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP 
CLERKS, FREIGHT HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND 
STATION EMPLOYEES. 


Submitted on behalf of clerks, checkers and 
coopers employed by various shipping companies 
specified in the application for a Board of Con- 
haaigeg and Investigation dated January 13, 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, and Gentlemen of the Board, 
—tThe case before the Board arises out of fail- 
ure of the disputants to mutually agree as to 
the fairness of certain proposals made on be- 
half of the employees which were submitted to 
the employing companies on December 20, 1926. 
We will in due course file with the Board copies 
of these proposals, in which are involved ques- 
tions of working conditions and rates of pay. 
It is, however, necessary to point out that, 
while the dispute basically involves these ques- 
tions, there have not been any conferences be- 
tween the men affected and their employers, 
owing to the negative attitude of the com- 
panies. 

At the time of submitting the proposals to 
which we have referred the following com- 
munication was addressed to all the com- 
panies :— 

On behalf of the checkers and coopers 
employed on St. John and West St. John 
'Wharves, we are enclosing herewith copy 
of proposed schedule of working conditions 
and rates of pay to govern the service of 
these staffs. . 

Our committee will be pleased to meet 
your representatives at an early date in 
order that this matter may be fully dis- 
cussed and a _ satisfactory agreement 
reached. 

Will you please let us have an answer 
within five days? 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) G. F. Cassmy, 
: Secretary. 
Attest. 


Committee.” 


Several of the companies courteously replied 
e. The replies, however, did not in- 
dicate any willingness to comply with the re- 
quest for a conference. In fact in almost all 
cases there was a definite refusal to participate 
‘in any meeting. _ 

The replies were evidently the result of a 
definite understanding between the various com- 


panies, and stated that no complaints had been 


‘received from employees; there was, therefore, 
nothing to discuss. That there is no justifica- 
‘tion for this attitude can be very readily de- 
‘monstrated. The proposals were submitted by 
employees, and employees asked for the confer- 
‘ence, and there must have been something to 
‘discuss. The companies were not asked to meet 


anyone other than actual employees, so there 


‘can be no merit to the statement that the atti- 
tude of the company was aimed_at an organ- 
ization and not at employees. We believe it 
‘to be essential, for the information of your 


Board, to deal briefly with this phase of the 


dispute. We feel, indeed, having found it neces- 


‘sary to invoke intervention under the Indus- 
~ 38726—24 ; 


trial Disputes Investigation Act, proceedings 
under which involve expenditure of public 
movies, it to be incumbent upon us, in the in- 
terests of the public and the employees con- 
cerned, to deny any responsibility for this neces- 
sity. We affirm that there is obligation de- 
volving upon both employers and employees in 
this and similar disputes, to do all that can 
be done, in a spirit of good-will, co-operation 
and sincerity to maintain and promote such 
amicable relations as are in the interests of all 
concerned, particularly the public. While we 
do not presume to dictate the employers policy 
or responsibilities, we do think your Board 
should take cognizance of the fact that through- 
out the entire proceedings leading up to this 
hearing the employees have been ever ready to 
co-operate with the companies in efforts looking 
to a settlement, and to demonstrate their ad- 
herence to established procedure in seeking the 
desired agreement. The attitude of these em- 
ployers of labour in refusing to thus meet their 
employees is without precedent in the experi- 
ence of a good many of us, and entirely inde- 
fensible. We have shown the fallacy and fatuity 
of the argument that the position taken by the 
companies was dictated by their attitude 
towards an organization by pointing out that 
it was the employees and not an organization 
approached them. One company, the Canadian 
Pacific, varied the policy to the extent of ex- 
pressing willingness to meet only the employees 
of that company, and the employing concerns 
collectively are averse to meeting their men 
collectively. There is no consistency in this 
attitude, and this is readily evidenced when we 
point out that the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
together with other railways, does, through 
their organization, The Railway Association of 
Canada, deal with employees collectively, not- 
ably the shop crafts employees, composed. of 
blacksmiths, boilermakers, machinists, and other 
classes. May we inquire whether the agree- 
ments between these shipping companies and 
the longshoremen, past and present, have been 
between the respective companies and their re- 
spective employees, or have they been agree- 
ments established by joint and collective action 
such as we are seeking? If the alleged incon- 
sistency is proven, what reason can there be for 
the attitude of the companies in this case, there 
being no justification? The only reason is the 
desire to perpetuate certain arbitrary and un- 
fair conditions to which the employees have 
been subjected during recent years when they 
have been unorganized. The action of the men 
in submitting proposals and asking for a con- 
ference was nothing out of the ordinary. The 
shipping companies have contracts with other 
classes of employees through their respective 
organizations, and as a matter of fact several 
of these companies formerly entered into con- 
tracts with this class of employees. 


We submit, gentlemen, that the position and 
tactics together with the evasion of the com- 
panies are not conducive to the promotion of 
the relations which in the interests of every- 
one are deemed should exist between employer 


‘and employees, and, while we expect that your 


findings will be based on the fundamental merits 
of the case rather than on what we have so far 
said, we do think that many of these circum- 
stances to which we have referred will have 
illustrated to you something of what we have 
had to meet, and have perhaps enlightened you 
as to the relations existing between the parties 


only 5c, 
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to this dispute. We shall now proceed to an 
outlining of some of the discriminatory condi- 
tions we are seeking to remedy. - 
The proposals submitted to the employing 
companies, in the month of December, 1926, in- 
volved questions of both wages and working 
conditions, outlined in some ten articles com- 
posed of twenty-five clauses. Many of these 
proposed clauses should be regarded as non- 
controversial, as they have existed in hundreds 
of schedules on this continent for a number 
of years. We will now file with the Board a 
copy of these proposals, and will later present 
orally, and very briefly, our contentions in re- 
gard thereto. Your Board will appreciate the 
difficulty and the work involved in examining 
the merits of our requests as to working condi- 
tions, but we do consider it to be a relevant 
factor that some of the rules asked for were 
previously the subject of agreement between 
the parties to this dispute, and many of the 
others, as we have stated, are and have been 
for years in many agreements between shipping 
companies, and/or railway companies and their 
employees. Among the more important of the 
proposed rules are those dealing with rates of 
pay for Sunday and holiday work, and other 
punitive overtime conditions and rates. While 
it is not the intention to, in this submission, 
deal exhaustively with the matter as to these 
proposed overtime rates we desire to make the 
unqualified statement, as a matter of record, 
that in no case are we asking in excess of what 
similar classes of employees elsewhere are being 
paid. In fact, it can be shown that had our 
demands been based exclusively on rates of pay 
at other ports, they would be greatly in excess 
of what they are. While, as we have stated, 


‘it will be our intention to deal orally with 


many of the features as to conditions it is in 
in order for us to say that one of the reasons 


‘we are not going more thoroughly into them 


at this time is that although important they are 
only relatively so. The main issue is the ques- 
tion as to rates of pay, that is, the basic rates. 


‘We should, perhaps, here mention that the rates 


now in effect were arbitrarily established, and 


have not at any time been agreed to by the 


men, 


_ In the proposals submitted to the employ- 
ing companies, rates of pay demanded were as 
follows: 

* Checkers and coopers, day work 65c. per 
our, 

Checkers and coopers, night work 75c. per 

ur. 

It was also contemplated that monthly rated 
positions would have their rates adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 

The present rate for checkers, as a means of 
comparison, is 50e. ips hour, either day or night. 
It will be observed that a higher rate is being 
asked for night than day work. This is because 
night work is largely overtime, and should be 
compensated for at a higher rate. Longshore- 
men at this point are receiving at the present 
time 65c. per hour, 15c. per hour higher, when 
the usual differential. between these classes is 
r hour. While it may be observed 
that the longshoremen’s rate is uniform over the 


twenty-four hours it should be pointed out that 


they work two shifts of men, one day and one 
night. Some of the companies here pay the 
checkers at the specified rate ten hours Fon nine 
hours work, but this is offset by the fact that 
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where the 50c. rate covers the twenty-four hours, 
at Montreal there is a night rate of 10c. per 
hour over the day rate. It will appear from 
the figures quoted, that we are asking increases 
of 15c. and 25c. per hour, but we prefer as far 
as the major part of the difference is concerned 
to refer to it not as an increase but as an ad- 
justment. We believe we can show justification 
for this attitude. 


We are prepared to prove that from no point 
of view are the rates now in effect, having 
been arbitrarily established by the companies, 
either fair, just, or warranted, and that on a 
proper basis of comparison our wages are 
lower than those paid elsewhere for work per- 
formed of a similar character. We are, in 
fact, prepared to prove that similar classes of 
employees at Northern Atlantic Ports, per- 
forming services identical with those per- 
formed by the men involved in this dispute, 
are paid rates very much higher even than 
those we are now asking. In spite of the lim- 
ited facilities at our disposal we have gathered 
together some reliable information which 
should prove conclusively that on a basis of 
fair comparison the men here represented are 
not being paid either a fair or adequate wage. 


The rate of pay of steamship checkers at 
other ports in the North Atlantic District, 
among which are New York, Boston, Portland, 
Philadelphia and Newport News at 75c. per 
hour, with an overtime rate of time and one-— 
half after eight hours. ‘They are, moreover, 
guaranteed a minimum of four hours pay once 
they have started work, and a full day’s pay 
when they have completed the fifth hour of 
duty. This guarantee condition is one which 
has become. well established, and is regarded 
as necessary, having in view the uncertainty 
of the amount of available work, due to ocean 
and other conditions not met with in other 
branches of employment. Analyzed, it is ap- 
parent that these checkers are receiving a 
much lower income for service rendered dur- 
ing ten hours per day, than do the same classes 
of employees at other points who work only 
eight hours per day. ‘There are many other 
relevant factors to which you could properly 
give consideration, not the least important one 
being the fact that many of the men for whom 
we are speaking, during some parts of the © 
season here, worked very irregularly, some 
losing a large amount of time. Regularity 
of employment is recognized as being a prime 
consideration in a question such as that he- 
fore your Board. For instance, on page fifteen 
of the report of the Provincial Royal.Commis- 
sion on coal mining industry in Nova Scotia, 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE 
for January, 1926, will be found the follow- 
ing: “The greatest need at the moment is 
regularity of employment, for upon that, what- 
ever the wage rates may be—depends the earn- 
i et the Mt : aa : 

erha: e most relevant point, and one 
upon which we feel we could safely leave the de- 
cision of this Board upon, alone, is the feature 
i. a, the neteeng rere a paid. to simi- 
ar classes of employees, on railroads, at 
St. John, and the rates which are paid the 


BS particular industry. , 
are entitled to wages being paid to others per- 


s 
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and Wwe are now faced with the condition of 
having to work side by side with railway 
checkers who are being paid a higher rate 
than our own. Rates on the railways at St. 
John are 56c. per hour for checkers, 6c. higher 
than our rate, and we are now informed that 
the railwaymen will very probably receive 
an increase in the immediate future, a recent 
decision of a Board of Conciliation having so 
recommended. Canadian National steamship 
checkers are receiving 56c. per hour. 


It is our desire to make clear our attitude in 
this particular connection, which is that while 
we do not believe the railway checkers’ rates 
to be high enough, or commensurate with their 
requirements, we do not see why we should 
receive a rate lower than theirs. Their work 
and ours is identical in every respect, and we 
would suggest to your Board that you visit 
the freight. sheds on the wharf here to verify 
our statement in this connection. We should 
at least receive a higher rate than men who are 
employed by the railways the year round, but 
we do not. What we regard as being particu- 
larly objectionable is the fact that railway 
truckers here are receiving the same basic rate 
as ourselves, while there is usually a differen- 
tial of about six cents in favour of checkers 
over truckers’ rates. This, we submit, is a 
condition which should be rectified by increasing 
our rates. 


. It seems to have been customary, in arguing 
a case such as our own, to submit, as supple- 
mentary to other contentions, budgets and state- 
ments dealing with the cost of living tending 
to show the inadequacy of the wages being 
paid. We shall depart from this practice. 
Rightly or wrongly we are of the opinion that 
the submitting of any theoretical budgets would 
only serve to becloud the issue. We could,. of 
course, bring budgets purporting to show how 
impossible it is for a family to live decently on 
an income of 50 cents per hour. We could 
also bring in budgets purporting to show the 
difficulty of a family to live decently on twice 
that amount, and still be within unchallenge- 
able reason. The essence of the matter is that 
we realize the impracticability of establishing at 
this time what we might term “adequate” 
wages. The most we hope for is a wage which 
is recognized as now being the standard in this 
In short, we contend we 


forming the same work. In this connection 


might we point out that our opinion as to the 


3 


than the Dominion Parliament. 
1926, the House adopted a resolution, moved 


soundness of our position in this respect is con- 
eurred in by no less an authoritative body 
On March 18, 


by A. W. Neill, Independent, Comox-Alberni, 


that every effort should be made to affirm the 
full industrial freedom of the citizens of Canada 


to bargain for their freedom on all industrial 


- eontracts: that the exploitation of labour should 


ge 


r 


i 


eondition before your | 


pe prevented and condemned; that no person 
should be compelled to work for wages less than 
the standard; that im all cases such wages as 
are generally accepted as current in each trade 
for competent workmen in the district where 
the work is carried out, should be enforced and 

The Premier stated at the time that 


q Partesent would be doing a national service 
q 
ht 


in endorsing the opinions that this resolution 
essed ; 


a his resolution must have been made for the 
Board to-day. In effect, 


our right to bargain for a. contract has been 
denied through the negative attitude and evasive 
tactics of the employing companies. We are 
working wages less than the standard, and we 
are seeking the enforcement of payment of 
wages which are recognized as standard in our 
industry. We look to your Board for relief, 
and we hope that in the opinion you express 
we shall have encouragement in our fight for 
fair play and justice. 

This dispute is not a new one. Three years 
ago, under similar circumstances, we appeared 
before a Board at Montreal with a situation 
such as that existing here. The unanimous re- 
port of the Board was in our favour. Unfor- 
tunately, while the report recommended an in- 
crease, no amount was specified, thus leaving a 
loop-hole for evasion. A copy of that report 
we are filing with your Board. The dispute ‘s 
essentially the same to-day as on this former 
occasion. We are still being exploited. We are 
still being paid at less than the standard. We 
are still denied a contract. 

Should we in this brief, or in our oral pre- 
sentation, have failed to make clear to the 
Board any feature or matter pertinent to the 
dispute, we trust that we shall be asked and 
given the opportunity to make it clear, feeling, 
as we do, that thorough investigation will re- 
sult in vindication of the position we have 
taken in the matter now before you. 


Submitted on behalf of the employees, by the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 


ployees. 
(Sgd.) F. H. Hatt, 
Vice President. 
February 22, 1927. 


EXHIBIT B 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN The 
Anchor Donaldson Line Ltd.; the Cairn 
Thompson Line; The Canadian Pacific 
Steamship Services; Furnace Withy, Man- 
chester Line; Head Line; New Zealand 
Shipping Company; South African Line; 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine; In- 
tercontinental Line; Scandinavian Ameri- 
can Line; Houston Line; Lloyd’s Mediter- 
ranean Service; Royal Mail Steam Packet; 
Munson Line; Oriole Line; East Indian 
Line; H. E. Kane & Co., and The Steam- 
ship Checkers Local No. 1237, being mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, covering 
checkers, coopers, and clerical staffs speci- 
fied in the agreement and employed on St. 
John and West St. John Wharves. 


Article 1. 

Working hours shall be as follows: from 7 
o’clock A.M. ’till 12 o’clock noon and from 1 
o’clock P.M. ’till 6 o’clock P.M. day work; and 
from 7 o’clock P.M. ’till 12 o’clock midnight and 
poe 1 o’clock A.M. ’till 6 o’clock A.M. night 
work. i 


Article 2. 

All work performed on Sundays and the 
following specified holidays, namely: New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, T iving Day and Christmas 
Day (provided that when any of the holidays 
above specified fall on Sunday, the day desig- 
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nated or observed by the Dominion Government 
shall be considered the holiday) shall be paid 
for at the rate of double time. 

Men required to report for work on Sundays 
or holidays and who from any cause are pre- 
vented from performing duties shall be paid 
a minimum of five hours at the prevailing rate. 

Men assigned to work on any day shall be 
paid for not less than the five-hour period at 
the prevailing rate. 

Employees who are compelled to work during 
any meal hour shall be paid therefor at the 
rate of double time the prevailing rate and at 
the same rate for each succeeding hour till re- 
lieved. 

Night meals to be taken between 12 o’clock 
midnight and 1 o’clock A.M., the employing com- 
pany to supply good meals or pay cost thereof. 

Any checker put temporarily in charge (floor- 
man) of two or more checkers shall receive 
ten cents per hour more than checker’s rate. 

No existing rates or present classifications of 
position or duties shall be changed except as 
may be mutually agreed between the parties 
to this schedule. 

Rates of pay for weekly or monthly rated 
positions shall be computed on the basis of 
checkers’ hourly rates, for ten hours per day 
and the number of working days in the week 
or month. 

Weekly or monthly rated employees shall be 
paid overtime at the prevailing rate for check- 
= for all work performed outside regular 

ours. 


Article 3. 


Men required to start work shall be defi- 
nitely assigned to their duties not later than 
7.30 a.m. or 1.30 p.m. 


Article 4. 


Men who have worked at this point during 
previous seasons shall be regarded as permanent 
employees and shall be returned to the ser- 
vice before any others are engaged at the com- 
mencement of the season, provided they re- 
port physically fit for duty on the opening of 
navigation but not later than December 15th. 

No additional positions shall be created, nor 
new men employed, until all regular men are 
working steadily. 


Article 5. 


_ Except in the case of heavy freight requir- 
ing the services of more than one gang, or 
emergency doubling up, checkers shall not be 
required to handle more than a single gang. 

The practice of railway checkers being re- 
quired to perform steamship checking, where 
it has obtained, shall be discontinued. 


Article 6. 


The right of the employees to select their 
own representative or representatives to meet 
the employers in matters affecting the appli- 
cation of this agreement, or proposed changes 
thereto, is hereby established, 


Article 7. 


Waiting accommodation and sanitary con- 
veniences shall be furnished for the employees. 


Article 8. 
_An employee disciplined or who considers 
himself unjustly treated shall have fair and 


impartial hearing, provided written request 
is presented to his immediate superior within 


five days of date of receipt of discipline and 
hearing shall be granted within five days there- 
after. A decision shall be rendered within 
seven days after the completion of the hear- 
ing. If an appeal is taken, it must be filed 
with the next higher official and copy fur- 
nished the official whose decision is appealed 
within five days after date of decision. The 
hearing and decision on the appeal shall be 
governed by the time limit of preceding sec- 
tion. At the hearing or on the appeal the 
employee may be assisted by a committee of 
employees or by any one or more duly ac- 
credited representatives. The right of appeal 
by employees or representatives in the regular 
order of succession and in the manner pre- 
scribed up to and inclusive of the highest offi- 
cial designated to whom appeal may be made 
is hereby established. An employee, on re- 
quest, will be given a letter stating cause of 
discipline. Transcript of evidence taken at 
investigation or on the appeal shall be fur- 
nished on request to the employee or his re- 
presentative. 

If the final decision decrees that the charges 
against the employee were not sustained, the 
records shall be cleared of the charges; if sus- 
pended or dismissed, the employee shall be 
estorars to his position and paid for all time 
ost. 

No employee shall be held out of service for 
more than two days if work is available with- 
out being furnished a reason therefor in writ- 
ing. 

Article 9. 

The articles and rates of pay embodied in 
this schedule shall remain in effect, subject to 
thirty days’ notice from either party. 
Article 10. 

Rates of pay shall be established as follows, 
effective from December Ist, 1926: : 


Coopers and checkers—Day work, 65 cents 
per hour. 


Checkers and coopers—Night work, 75 cents 
per hour. 

The following rates shall apply for the weekly 
and monthly rated positions as specified:— 
Accepted 

For the Employees. 


For the Shipping Companies. 


EXHIBIT “0” | 
Monrreat, June 1, 1923. 


The Hon, JAMES Murpock, M.P., 
Ministe? of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


REPORT of the Board of Conciliation named 
in virtue of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, for the purpose of inquir- 
ang into. differences between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Ltd.; and certain work- — 
men being checkers and coopers members 
of Lodge No. 927, Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Hepress and Station Employees. ae 


Sir,—The members of the Board appointed, 
by, you, under date of May 22nd, 1923, to in- 
quire into the above dispute and composed of. 
Messrs. E. McG. Quirk, Chairman; Bernard 
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Rose, employers’ representative, named by the 
Minister; -J. G. O’Donoghue, K.C., employees’ 
representative, have the honour to report. 

The Board made every possible effort to get 
the parties to meet, and effect an adjustment. 
Notwithstanding such efforts and as result of 
the contentions of the employers, they were 
regretfully compelled to make an award with- 
out the parties to the dispute reaching a 
settlement that was mutually satisfactory. 

In brief, the position of the employers is, 
that, owing to conditions now prevailing, and 
the low rates paid for freight and business 
being carried on at a loss during the past 
two seasons, they cannot afford to pay more 
than they are presently paying. 

The Board finds itself in a quandry, owing 
to one very important fact, and that is: dur- 


ing the course of their investigation, they as- 
certained that checkers employed on the wharves 
by the railroads, are paid a rate even higher 
than that which the applicants for the Board 
demand from the shipping interests. 

We are unanimously of the opinion, without 
going into the merits of the matter any further, 
that the employees are entitled to considera- 
tion in the matter of an increase. - 

The Board held sessions on May 28, 29, 30 
and 31, and also on June Ist. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 
E. McG. Quirk. 


J. G. O’DonoGHUE. 
BERNARD ROSE. 


Montreal, June 1, 1923. 


(signed) 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


IX new decisions of the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1 have been re- 
ceived by the Department. This Board was 
established under an Order in Council, dated 
July 11, 1918, while the war was still in pro- 
gress, its purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways. The Board consists 
of six representatives of the railway compan- 
ies and six representatives of labour, one for 
each of the railway brotherhoods. Earlier 
cases were outlined in the Lasour Gazerrn for 
November, 1926, and in previous issues. The 
Six new decisions are as follows:— 


Case No. 283—Canadian National Railways 


(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A labourer in the Bridge and Building De- 


5 partment was laid off at intervals during 1926 


. 


when the working forces were being reduced, 
losing in all 40 days during the season. He 
claimed pay for the lost time on the ground 


' that he should not have been laid off while 


employees junior to him were retained in ser- 


- yice. The company contended that this man 
was employed only as a gang labourer and as 


ef 


such was not accumulating seniority while em- 
ployed, such seniority only belonging to a per- 
manent labourer. During the hearing it was 
found that the employee in question was for- 
merly a pumpman whose position had been 


4 abolished, with the result that he was obliged 


.% 


to take temporary work. The Board denied 


the claim of the employees as to the seniority 


; 


” 


rights of the applicant as a temporary em- 


ployee, but they directed that his name should 
be restored to the pumpmen’s seniority list. 


Case No. 284—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic Region) and Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees. 


A bridge and building foreman was absent 
from duty for seven months and oni resuming 
work was allowed by the company to resume 
his former seniority. His time off-duty had 
been spent in the construction of a section of 
railway for a manufacturing company, the rail- 
way company giving him leave of absence for 
this purpose. The employees contended that 
by leaving the service of the railway this em- 
ployee forfeited his seniority under the wage 
agreement, which provides that “employees 
leaving the service of the railway when their 
services are required, shall, in the event of 
re-employment, rank as new men.” ‘The 
Board denied the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 286—Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (western lines) and the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


A difference of opinion arose between the 
company and its employees as to the appli- 
cation of the provision in the wage schedule 
(Article 7, clause (e) ) that “permanent vacan- 
cies or new runs created will be bulletined for 
ten days and given to the senior qualified man 
applying therefor.” The question arose under 
the following circumstances. During normal 
operation periods of the mines two train crews 
are employed at Frank (Crow's Nest Subdivis- 
ion) to provide switching service. On March 
31, 1922, a general strike of coal miners be- 
came effective throughout this field, causing a 
cessation of operation in Frank Mines. The 
two train crews engaged in this work were 
withdrawn and their assignment (cancelled. 


rae 


. 


a 
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On August 23, 1922, a tentative settlement, 
which was confirmed on August 26, was reached 
between the mine operators and their em- 
ployees, and switching service was resumed in 
this territory August 27, 1922. The company 
issued a bulletin to its conductors and train- 
men on August 23, in accordance with Article 
7, clause (e), calling for two crews to fill this 
assignment. As it was necessary to supply the 
service at once, without waiting for expiration 
of the ten day period stipulated in Article 7, 
clause (e), in the interim—August 27 to Sep- 
tember 2—two junior unassigned crews were 
placed in this service temporarily while appli- 
cations for the assignments were being re- 
ceived. The contention of the employees was 
that such assignments must be bulletined for 
ten days before becoming effective, while the 
company contended that upon an assignment 
being bulletined the conditions of assigned scr- 
vice were applicable to it. The Board in its 
decision, declared it would make no general 


interpretation that would meet all conditions 


which might arise, and that it should only be 
called upon to deal with specific cases. In the 
present case the Board suggested that both 
parties might agree that the time required 
for bulletining should be reduced from ten to 
five days, as this change would materially re- 
duce. the grievances arising under the rute in 


question. 


Case No. 287—Canadian National Railways 
(central region) and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


A dispute arose between the company and 
the employees as to the manning of trains in 
which gasoline motor cars are used. Article 
4, clause (g) of the Schedule for conductors, 


‘baggagemen and brakemen on the former 


Canadian Northern lines east of Port Arthur 
is as follows:— 


Passenger trains will have at least one train 
baggageman and one brakeman. Passenger 


_ trains of eight cars or more will have two brake- 


men and one baggageman, if there is a local 
baggage car on the train; one or two box bag- 
gage or refrigerator cars to count as one car, 
and three or four as two cars. Where gaso- 
line motor car is used, only one brakeman will 
be required. . 


It appeared at the hearing that under a 


‘mutual arrangement motor car trains are 


operated without any brakemen. The em- 
ployees asked that when one or more trailers 
are added to such trains a brakeman should 
be added. to the train crew. The company 
refused to comply with this request. The 
Board decided that in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary the article above 


quoted, requiring that there should be one 
brakeman in a motor car train crew, should 
be adhered to. 


Case No. 288—Canadian National Railways 
(western region) and Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 


A controversy arose as to the practice of 
the company in calling assistant agents to 
meet passenger trains on Sunday instead of 
agents. The telegraphers’ schedule provides 
that telegraphers shall be assigned one reg- 
ular day off in seven, Sunday being the day 
off for the agents at the point where the ques- — 
tion rose. A regular swing telegrapher had 
not been appointed to relieve the agents on 
Sunday, the company calling assistant agents 
for this duty. The telegraphers claimed that 
the agents were entitled to be paid for each 
Sunday the assistant agents had been so em- 
ployed. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to the extent that the agent should 
be allowed to perform the Sunday service 
when it is required, seeing that a punitive 
overtime rate is paid for such service. As 
reasonable doubt on the question existed how- 
ever, the Board did not sustain the claim of 
the employees for back pay. 


Case No. 289—Canadian Pacific Railway — 
Company (western lines) and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 


Automatic signals were installed between 
two points on the railway with a desk con- 
troller in charge of the operators. The em- 
ployees claimed that the operators’ salaries 
should be increased to $150 per month from > 
the date of installation of electrically oper- 
ated switches and semaphores. The company 
refused the demand on the ground that there 
was no provision in the schedule to justify 
extra compensation. They claimed that the 
new apparatus placed no additional responsi- 
bility on the operators, and entailed no hard- 
ship, exertion, or exposure. The employees, 
on the other hand stated that the new instal- 
lation entailed much additional work and re- 
sponsibility on the operators, giving an 
example of the work involved in the handling 
of one train by the new method. it 

The Board found that there was no pro- 
vision in the schedule for adjustments of 
salaries following changed conditions or re- 
sponsibilities. The adjustment of any estab- 
lished rate of pay because of such changes 
was a matter for negotiation between the 
company and its employees, a 
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Labour Courts in Germany 


By the promulgation of the Labour Courts 
Act of December 23, 1926, which comes into 
force on July 1, 1927, jurisdiction in labour 
matters in Germany has been reorganized and 
placed on a uniform basis. Hitherto the la- 
bour tribunals have been the Trade Courts, 
the Merchants’ Courts, the Guild Arbitration 
Tribunals and the Labour Chambers of the 
Conciliation Boards. 


The Trade Courts consisted of the munici- 
pal trade courts and the State trade courts in 
the Rhineland. The last named are purely 
autonomous bodies, entirely unconnected with 
the Department of Justice. The Trade and 
Merghants’ Courts outside the Rhineland are 
municipal institutions, and they also have no 
connection with the Department of Justice. 
The Guild Arbitration Tribunals are internal 


- institutions of the various craft guilds. The 


presidents must not be ordinary judges and 
need not possess qualification for judicial- of- 
fice. They were appointed by the communal 
administration and the economic interests 
concerned. 

All these tribunals will be replaced by the 
new Labour Courts, which are not to be under 
the State or municipal administration, but 
under the State Department of Justice. 


According to a declaration by Mr. Sitzler, 
Ministerial Director, 800 tribunals are being 
created, for which an expenditure of 2,000,000 
marks will be required. 

The labour tribunals: are (1) The labour 
courts, (2) the state labour courts, and (8) 
the federal labour court. The labour courts 
have jurisdiction, to the exclusion of the or- 
dinary courts and irrespective of the amount 


in dispute, in all civil disputes between the 


parties to collective agreements, or between 
parties capable of entering into collective 
agreements, or as to the existence or non- 
existence of a collective agreement; also in 
disputes between employers and employed 
arising out of employment or apprenticeship, 
as to the existence or non-existence of a con- 
tract of employment or apprenticeship, or 


‘arising out of unlawful actions connected with 


ie 


’ employment or apprenticeship. The labour 


tribunals consist of qualified judges and asses- 


-gors chosen from employers and employed 


persons. Disputes are settled by way of judg- 


ment or decision. The labour courts have 


jurisdiction in the first instance. Appeal from 
their decisions lies in the state labour court 
where the amount in dispute exceeds 300 
marks. In special cases, appeal may be made 
from a judgment of the state labour court to 
the federal labour court. 


Pa 
4 


A question which gave rise to considerable 
controversy was that of representation and 
the admission of advocates. Advocates or per- 
sons conducting legal proceedings by way of 
profession are excluded from the labour courts. 
Members or employees of economic organiza- 
tions of employers or employed persons are 
nevertheless admitted. In the state labour 
courts and the federal labour court, however, 
parties must be represented by advocates. In the 
state labour courts, members or employees of 
economic organizations of employers or employ- 
ed persons may be heard in lieu of advocates. 

In proceedings in the labour court, a single 
fee in accordance with the amount in dispute 
is payable, which in a dispute involving not 
more than 20 marks is one mark. The amount 
rises up to a maximum of 500 marks. All 
other fees are in accordance with the Legal 
Costs Act and are payable at the conclusion 
of the proceedings. 

Each chamber of the labour court consists 
of one president and one employers’ and one 
employed persons’ assessor. The number of 
chambers is to be determined by the State 
Department of Justice. Special chambers 
must be created for disputes in connection 
with handicrafts. The president is appointed 
by the State Department of Justice and must 
possess knowledge and experience in matters 
of labour and social legislation. He is gener- 
ally an ordinary judge, preference being given 
to those who have been presidents of concilia- 
tion boards and similar bodies. The assessors, 
who may consist of both men and women, are 
appointed by the higher administrative au- 
thorities, on the proposal of the economic as- 
sociations of employers and employed per- 
sons within the jurisdiction of the court, for 
a period of three years. The office of asses- 
sor is an honorary one. 

The state labour courts are constituted in 
connection with the state courts by the State 
Department of Justice in agreement with the 
supreme state authority for social administra- 
tion, after hearing the economic associations 
of employers and employed persons, The 
chambers are similar in composition and 
constitution to those of the labour court. 

The federal labour court is constituted in 
connection with the federal court, and consists 
of the requisite number of presiding judges 
of the federal court as presidents, and of 
judges of the federal court as substitute presi- 
dents, the requisite number of judges of the 
federal court as judicial assessors and the 
requisite number of non-judicial assessors, the 
latter being chosen in equal numbers from 
employers and employed. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1927 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence during March was ten, as compared 
with eleven during the preceding month. The 
time loss for the month was less than during 
March, 1926, being 7,312 working days as 
compared with 14,269 working days during the 
same month last year. 


Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date o! employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Mar 51927... 36 Fe. o> nea 10 520 7,312 
WG-1 020 cscs savers 11 402 7,190 
Mars ,1926.¢..Veae. ON 14 1,032 14,269 
The record of the Department includes 


lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statis- 
tical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are 
recorded together. A strike or lockout, includ- 
ed as such in the records of the Department, 
is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees at its commencement and lasting 
at least one working day. Disputes of less than 
one day’s duration, and disputes involv- 
ing less than six employees, are included in the 
published record only when ten days’ or more 
time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all dis- 
putes which come to the knowledge of the De- 
partment, and the methods taken to secure 
information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as 
to a dispute involving a small number of em- 
ployees, or for a short period of time, is fre- 
quently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 163 workpeople, 


-were carried over from February, and two dis- 


putes commenced during March. The strike 
of fur workers at Winnipeg, beginning on Sep- 
tember 25, 1926, was not called off, but dur- 
ing February those employees who had not 
returned to work secured work elsewhere, so 
that employment conditions were no longer 
affected. Three of the strikes and lockouts 
commencing prior to March terminated during 
the month, and one of the strikes and lock- 
outs commencing during March also termin- 
ated during the month. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were on record six 


strikes and lockouts, as follows: Ladies’ cloth- 


ing factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s 


clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q.; cap 


makers, Toronto, Ont.; men’s clothing factory 
workers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q.; electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont.; and coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as described in a previous paragraph, 


nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected, 
although the unions or organizations concerned — 
have not yet declared them terminated. In- 
formation is available as to four such dis- 
putes, namely: metal polishers at Sackville, 
N.B.; March 15, 1921; moulders at Galt, Ont., 
August 2, 1922; cigarmakers at Montreal, P.Q., 
March 24, 1925, and fur workers at Winnipeg, 
Man., Sept. 25, 1926. 

One of the strikes which commenced during 
March was for an increase in wages, while the 
other was against a reduction in wages and for 
a closed shop. Of the four strikes which 
terminated during the month, three were in 
favour of the employer and one resulted in a 
compromise. 

The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes, in addition to in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Men’s Croruine Facrory Worxers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q.—In this dispute, which commenced | 
July 28, 1926, to secure union wages and work- 
ing conditions in non-union establishments, 
with the result that nearly all the employers 
involved signed agreements with the union 
during the summer and autumn, it is reported 
that there are now only two establishments 
affected and that these have to a great extent 
replaced the strikers, but that there are still 
thirty employees on strike. 


‘Men’s Crornina Facrory Workers, Sr. 
Hyacintue, P.Q.—In this dispute, which com- 
menced March 19, 1926, in Montreal, the es- 
tablishment being moved to St. Hyacinthe 
where a number ceased work on February 7, 
1927, the employer replacing some of the strik- 
ers, at the end of March there were still in- 
volved eighty strikers, a number having re- 
eae to work or secured employment else- 
where. 


Upnosrerers, Kircuenrr, Ont.—This dis- 
pute, which commenced in February against a 
reduction in piece rates, the employer replac- 
ing the strikers, lapsed toward the end of — 
March, when the last of the strikers secured 
employment elsewhere. , ; 


ELEcrroryrers, Toronto, Ont.—This dispute, 
commencing in December against the discharge 


of employees for union activity when the 


employer refused to renew the agreement with 


‘the union, continued through March. During 


the month it was reported that one of the 
strikers had returned to work, = ; 
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SrructuraL Sree: Workers, Carcary, Aut- dispute was considered terminated, although 
BrRTA—This dispute, which commenced dur- fifteen of those involved had not yet secured 


ing January, was against the employment of any employment or been taken back. 


non-union workmen who were brought from 


outside localities. By March 14, the employer PAINTERS, DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, 
having replaced the strikers, the dispute KINGSTON, Ont.—This dispute, involving a 
lapsed. cessation of work on March 1 because of a 


i proposal for an increase in wages from 70 
Launpry Workers, Orrawa, Ont.—In this cents per hour to 80 cents, was terminated 


dispute, which commenced on February 14, on March 9, the contractors’ agreeing to pay 
against changes in working conditions an- 75 cents per hour until March 1, 1928, when 
nounced by the employer when the union had the rate would be raised to 80 cents per hour. 
refused to consent to changes in the existing It has been reported that some of the em- 
agreement, some sixty employees ceased work ployers had replaced the strikers and did not 
alleging a lockout. The employer secured agree to the increase. The hours of labour 
other workers, and to some extent the former were reduced from forty-eight to forty-four 
employees returned, so that by March 5 the per week a year ago. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS DURING MARCH, 1927 


Number | Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and lockouts commencing prior to March, 1927, 


MANvUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 
*Ladies’ clothing factory work- 4 108 |Alleged lockout, commenced June 30, 1926, against 
ers, Toronto, Ont. er omepecat of non-union conditions. Untermin- 
ate 
Men’s clothing factory work- 30 810 }Commenced July 28, 1926, for union wages and 
ers, Montreal, P.Q. working conditions in non-union ships. Unter- 
minated. 
Gap makers, Toronto, Ont.... 5 135 |Commenced August 27, 1926, for employment of 
union members only. Unterminated. 
Men’s clothing factory work- 80 2,160 |Work ceased Feb. 7, 1927, for higher wages, shorter 
ers, St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. hours and recognition of union. Dispute in pro- 
; gress since Mar. 19, 1926. Unterminated. 
Wood Products— 
Upholsterers (furniture)..... 3 40 |Commenced Feb. 4, 1927, pegs reduction in piece 
Kitchener, Ont. rates. Lapsed Mar. rie 
Printing and Publishing— ; ; 
Electrotypers, Toronto, Ont. 6 162 |Commenced Dec. 20, 1926, against discharge of em- 
ployees for union activity. Unterminated. 
~ ConstRUCTION— 
Highway and Bridge Construction- : 
Structural steel workers, Cal- 5 37 |Commenced Jan. 19, 1927, for employment of union 
_ gary, Alberta. members only. Terminated (replacement of 
‘. f : strikers), Mar. 14, 1927. 
SERVICE— 
* Personal— : . 
Laundry workers, Ottawa, Ont. 30 150 |Commenced Feb. 14, 1927, against changes in work- 


tee a 


ing conditions. By Mar. 5 strikers replaced or 
returned to work. 


(b) Strikes and lockouts commencing during March, 1927. 


- Mininc, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 


: ARRYING— 
oe Inverness, N.S.. 350 3,500 |Commenced Mar. 21, 1927, against reduction in 
wages and for closed shop. Unterminated. 


_renlemeliete 


tructures— : 
ee oa Perot ARH 7 210 |Commenced Mar. 1927, for increase in wages. 
Kingston, Ont. Terminated Mar. $. partial i increase. 


e strike benefic list of the union. 


y 8 “Report iuaieate that the strikers have been replaced, but there are peu a number of employees out 
j Bia. on 
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Coat Mrvers, Invernuss, N.S.—A cessation 
of work occurred on March 21 when 350 out 
of over 500 miners were not at work. The 
management had proposed a reduction in 
wages on the ground that the mine, in the 
hands of receivers for some years, was still 
being operated at a loss. The representatives 
of the United Mine Workers of America, to 
which union it was said about one-half of the 
miners belonged, negotiated an agreement pro- 
viding for a decrease, but also stipulated that 
none but members of their union should be 
employed. The management refused this, and 
posted the new schedule of wages. Employees 
who were not members of the United Mine 


Workers of America, some of whom were te- 
ported to be members of another organization, 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and Ia- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907. The Minister of Labour 
sent representatives of the Department to 
Inverness to bring together the parties to the 
dispute. The employees who were members 
of the United Mine Workers of America did — 
not report for work, and picketed the mine. 
The management placed the mine on a main- 
tenance basis pending a settlement. The em- 
ployees who had applied for a Board request- 
ed the Minister of Labour to hold their ap- 
plication in abeyance pending the result of 
further negotiations (page 358). 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is here given from month to month, bringing 
down to date that given in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1927, in an addendum 
to the review of strikes. and lockouts in Canada 
during 1926. The latter included a table sum- 
marizing principal statistics as to strikes and 
lockouts since 1918 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, so 
that for such countries the latest figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Preliminary figures for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland in 1926 have been published 
in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. The num- 
ber of disputes beginning in the year was 313, 
involving 2,721,000 workpeople directly and 
9,000 indirectly. There were also 26 disputes 
involving 18,000 workpeople which began 
before 1926, and continued into that year. The 
total number of disputes in progress during 
the year was 339, involving 2,748,000 work- 
people and causing a time loss of 162,784,000 
working days. Although the number of dis- 
putes was the smallest on record, the time loss 
was greater than in any previous year. This 
was due to the dispute in the coal mining 
industry which began in May and was not 
terminated in some districts until December, 
and also to the general strike in sympathy 
with it in May. 


In the accompanying table, all disputes are 
classified according to the industrial groups 
in which they occurred. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN — 


AND NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1926. ¥ 


Number | Number of} Aggregate 


of Wor ple} duration in 
Groups of Industries | Disputes} in orki 
ginning in all Days of all 
Disputes | Disputes 
in progress | in progress 
General Strike.......... 1,580,000 | 15,000,000 
Coal Mining............. 1,098,400 | 146, 992,000 
Other Mining and 500 
Reed 22 
Brick, Pottery, Glass, ge 
Cas in 2” ae Oe 2,600 43,000 
Chemical............... 300 10,000 
oro shee 3,400 000 
Shipbuilding............ 800 4,000 
Other Metal............ 9,800 129,000 
pce apie Oe ee eye 
lothings. .Ae20e..2 $2. a ¥ 
Food, Drink and To- ; a ig 
OOO Siecces sacs st sue " & ; 
Woodworking and Fur- 
= ne armors alee van = ; 
per, Printing, etc..... , , 
Building, Decorating, 4 
pct ami Ste. Biz oe ence 
ee, ene re . 69,000 
Other Industries and “= 
VIG 06, SR 2,800 36,000 
2,747,500 162,784,000 


During February, 1927, 15 new disputes were 
reported, involving directly and indirectly 
2,100 workpeople, while 13 disputes, involving 
3,600 workpeople which began before the 
beginning of the month, were still in progress. 
The total number of disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month was 28, involving 5,700 work-. 
people and resulting in a time loss of 65,000. 
working days. - lizie oft 3 
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The two principal disputes of the month 
were in the coal mining industry. One, in- 
volving 1,705 workpeople against local reduc- 
tion in wages offered at the termination of the 
national stoppage on December 1, had not 
yet been settled at the end of February, and 

the other, involving 1,500 miners, which began 
in January over a revision of wages, was 
amicably settled during February. 


Of the 15 disputes beginning in February, 
7 were caused by questions as to wages, 4 by 
questions of employment of particular classes 
or persons and 4 by other causes. Of the 13 
disputes settled during the month, 4 were 
settled in favour of employees, 4 in favour of 
employers, 5 by compromise and in 3 cases 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for January, 1927, show 
the number of disputes beginning in that month 
as 46 as compared with 33 (revised figure) in 
the previous month. The number of em- 
ployees involved is reported for only 35 of 
these disputes, and is 5,198, making the aver- 
age number of employees per dispute, 149. 
Of the 46 disputes, 9 were in building trades, 
8 in coal mining, 6 in the clothing industry, 5 
in the textile industry and the remaining in 
various other industries. 


The strike of textile workers at Passaic, New 
Jersey, which had been in progress for over 
a year, was called off when settlements were 
reached with the other employers, who agreed 
to re-employ the workers as rapidly as possible 
without discrimination against union mem- 
bers. 

Two other important disputes were settled 
in January. The strike of paper-box makers 
in New York City for the 44-hour week and 
‘Increase in wages was abandoned. A strike 
of carpenters in San Francisco, California, in- 
volving at one time 1,000 carpenters, which 

began April 1, 1926 for a closed shop was called 
off and no change made in conditions pre- 
vailing before the strike. 


Belgium 


4 During the year 1926, 140 disputes were ter- 
minated. These involved 82,266 workpeople 
directly and indirectly. Of these disputes, 137 
involving 69,912 workpeople directly and 4,898 
indirectly, were strikes, and 3, involving 7,456 
workpeople directly were lockouts. | There 
were 936 establishments concerned in the dis- 
putes. In the accompanying table, strikes 
‘and lockouts are classified by groups of in- 
_dustries: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN BELGIUM DURING 
1926 


Number} Number of Work- 
Industries fa umber of Eistab- people affected 
erminat- ish= 
ing ments | Directly | Indirectly 
Strikes— 
PRGXGUES. 50 tick 28 39 11,590 1,391 
Woodworking and 
Furnishing. see 19 156 2,870 75 
Wetala tin. ce 18 53 20, 868 193 
Construction..... 14 103 1,457 99 
Hides and leather 12 22 1,583 198 
Quarrying........ 8 29 5,383 
Chemicals....... 8 48 2,245 3 
Ceramics......... 4 7 3,463 1,063 
Clophing* 4072. 6 15 368 61 
Mining ee Petr 45 5 8 6,770 210 
Transportation 5 7 12,842 1, 233 
Odd. Avant ano 3 3 68 
GSB i. etter 2 des 2 2 167 370 
PRDOM steer er 2 2 Sess, -aaey ee 
Lockouts— 
Woodworking and 
Furnishing... .. 2 42 1k 256 .)is\. ere ete 
Drafting, etc.... 1 400 Bs OUST» nau e'srsictore 


Of the 140 disputes, 97 were caused by ques- 
tions of wages, 16 against discharge of em- 
ployees, 12 about working conditions, 6 against 
the application of fines, 5 over union ques- 
tions and the remaining 4 for miscellaneous 
causes. 

In the case of 42 disputes, the result was in 
favour of the workpeople, 52 were in favour 
of employees and 46 ended in a compromise. 


Finland 


During January, 1927, 3 new disputes in- 
volving 205 workpeople were reported. There 
were 3 disputes in progress at the beginning 
of the month, which makes a total of 6 dis- 
putes in progress during the month involving 
552 workpeople. 


France 
The numbers of disputes reported for the 


months of July, August and September, 1926, 
are as follows: 


July Aug. Sept. 

Number of disputes. . 167 147 122 
Number of workpeople 

involved.. .. .. .- 28,085 27,559 19,998 


The greater number of these disputes were 
as to wages, 152 in July, 122 in August and 101 
in September. 

The results of the disputes are as follows: 


Result July Aug. Sept. 
In favour of employers...... 55_ 59 41 
In favour of employees...... 32 EADS C0) 17 
Compromise.........;+++++- 65 | 39 43 
Unknown or not terminated. 15 25 21 
ba epee ee | 187 147 122 

Bs ee ee ee ee 
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Germany ' 


In Germany, as in Belgium, strikes and 
lockouts are recorded by the number termin- 
ating, not the number in existence. During 
the 4th quarter of 1926, 52 strikes and 9 lock- 
outs were terminated. The strikes involved 
808 establishments and 24,187 workpeople 
directly and 3,099 indirectly, causing a time 
loss of 143,743 working days. The ltockouts 
involved 380 establishments and 23,455 work- 
people with a time loss of 171,036 working 
days. Of the 61 disputes, 18 ended in favour 
of workpeople, 28 were compromised and 15 
were in favour of employers. 


Latvia 


During the year 1925, disputes took place 
in 53 establishments involving 3,224 work- 
people and causing a time loss of 24,552 work- 
ing days. 

In the year 1926, there were disputes in 53 
establishments, involving 5,065 workpeople 
and the time loss was 68,493 working days. 
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Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1926 show 
a total of 199 disputes beginning in the year. 
These involved 8,700 workpeople and 570 
establishments. Of the number of disputes 
55.5 per cent were caused by questions of 
wages. 

In the month of December, 1926, 11 strikes 
began, 9 of which involved 180 work people. 
There were no lockouts. 


Australia 
In the 3rd quarter of 1926, there were 80 
disputes in 85 establishments. The total num- 
ber of workpeople involved was 21,773, of 
which 18,069 were directly and 3,704 indirectly. 


The time loss was 156,347 working days and 
the estimated loss in wages £155,317. 


New Zealand 


The following table is a summary of indus- 
trial disputes in New Zealand for the year 
1926: 


Resiber Number Number Approxi- 
Industry of of Total Average mate 
Di Firms Workers | Durati Duration Loss in 
turbances | involved affected (days) (days) Wages 
‘ £ 
Meat-freezing oat WKle ws vis COTE RE CE east ete ee il 17 1,451 147 13-36 12,143 
ORI IDING. 5 tats Ble ae cates hele diamaleneileee aE 25 25 4,159 117 4-68 17,647 
Shipping and CATEO-WOTKING TOA) Toc cece eves 20 22 575 46 2-30 2,527 
SSRN ots Ale tee dite Hee oe St Se Nae Toleice ot 1 7 2 2-00 14 
cellancous i dgs cyanate aR «2 MES as «reratendtt ass 2 2 72 2 1-00 24 
TOL . DAM MONE I. 59 67 6,264 314 5-82 32,355, 


Progress in Prince Edward Island in 1926 


The speech from the Throne at the recent 
opening of the fourth session of the 40th gen- 
eral assembly of Prince Edward Island noted 
a marked industrial and economic improve- 
ment during the past year. Special attention 
was called to the development of agricultural 
co-operation. “The co-operative marketing 
of agricultural products was more firmly es- 
tablished than ever before. The Co-operative 
Cheese and Butter Factories, the Egg and 
Poultry Association, Swine Breeders’ Clubs, 
Sheep. Breeders’ Association, Grass Seed 
Growers, and the Potato Growers’ Associa- 
tion have placed our province along the lines 
of co-operative marketing in the most ad- 
vanced position in Canada.” 

The Speech also referred to the participa- 
tion of the province in the Dominion grant 
for technical education. “The grant for 


technical education is being applied to the 
carrying on of night schools and short courses 
in various technical subjects with very grati- 
fying results. The extension of this grant to 
agricultural education is confidently hoped 
for, in view of the recommendation submit- 
ted in the Duncan Report.” A course of in- 
struction for fishermen is being organized un- 
der a Federal biological board at Halifax and 
three of the provincial fishery inspectors have 
been in attendance. The provincial govern- 
ment will endeavour, in co-operation with the 
Federal Department, to render this course of 
instruction available to the fishermen. - _ 
With the object of raising the professional 
qualifications of teachers, the minimum | 
period of attendance at the Normal. School | 
has been increased from five to nine months. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL MINERS’ DISPUTE IN THE UNITED STATES 


‘THE agreement between the operators of 
bituminous coal mines in Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois (the 
“Central Competitive Field”) and the 
United Mine Workers of America expired on 
March 31 without a new agreement or a re- 
newal being signed, so that on April 1 the 
mines in that area were shut down. The 
wages in other districts have been based for 
many years upon the wages in the Central 
Competitive Field, but in this instance the 
union agreed some time ago that the miners 
in such fields would continue to work at the 
wage scale hitherto in force pending a settle- 
ment, and this offer was accepted in most 
districts. In the Southwestern Field, how- 
ever, this was not accepted and a shut-down 
occurred there also. The following are the 
numbers of miners reported to be out in the 
various fields: Central competitive field: 
Iinois 72,000; Pennsylvania 40,000; Ohio 
30,000; Indiana 22,000; Southwestern Field: 
Kansas 8,000; Oklahoma 9,000; Iowa 9,000; 
Missouri 4,000; the total being about 200,000 
A few days before the end of March the 
union ‘announced that in the Central Competi- 
tive Field, miners would be permitted to work 
at the old wage scale, and early in April it 
was reported that a number of operators were 
accepting this offer, but that they were oper- 
ating small mines only. 


- The agreement which expired was signed 
three years ago at Jacksonville, Florida, and 
provided for a continuance of the wage scales 
in force since 1920, the agreement signed that 
year being renewed in September, 1922, after 
a strike from April to August inclusive, 
which involved anthracité miners as well as 
bituminous miners. A joint conference of 
- operators and union representatives met at 
Miami on February 14, 1927, to negotiate a 
new agreement, the operators proposing a re- 
duction in wages to which the union would 
not agree. Subsequent attempts at a settle- 
ment failed. The operators, it is reported, 
wished to reduce wages to the level of the 
non-union mines, with which they stated they 
could not compete, with the result that the 
non-union mines ‘were securing an increasing 
percentage of the coal business, namely from 
Jess than forty per cent in 1922 to about seven- 
ty per cent in 1926. The lower wages pro- 
posed were reported to be on the basis of 
$5.50 per day for underground labourers and 
$4.50 for surface labourers as compared with 
a minimum of $7.50 for labourers under the 
“union scale. lie 36 


re 


Since 1924 wages of coal miners in Canada 
have not been based upon scales in the United 
States Central Competitive Field. The miners 
in Alberta and Southeastern British Columbia, 
District 18 of the United Mine Workers of 
America, were involved in a dispute in 1924 
from April to October to maintain the 1920 
scale of wages as in the United States, but 
agreed to a decrease of 124 per cent, after 
which the district became disorganized. 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1925, pp. 510-514). In 
Nova Scotia, organized under the United 
Mine Workers since 1919, it was then agreed 
that wages should not be based upon condi- 
tions in the United States. 


Salaries of School Teachers in New 
Brunswick 


The annual report of the chief superintend- 
ent of education for New Brunswick for the 
school year 1925-6 notes the increased num- 
ber of schools, pupils and teachers, which now 
exceed the records of any previous year in 
the province. More than 2,300 schools were 
in operation, with 2,500 teachers, and 80,769 
pupils. The supply of teachers now exceeds 
the demand, particularly in the highest and 
lowest classes. The practice of making loans 
to student-teachers was discontinued last year, 
as it was no longer necessary to stimulate at- 
tendance at the Normal School. The average 
salaries of teachers in 1916 and 1926 were as 
follows :— 


AVERAGE SALARIES OF SCHOOL TEACHERS IN NEW 
BRuNSWICK IN 1916 AND 1926. 


Class of Teachers. 1916. 1926. 
Grammar School.. .. .. $1,242 60 $2,166 89 
Superior School... .. .. 799 03 1,340 73 
First Class, Male... .. .. 873 64 1,259 91 
Second Class, Male .. .. 393 77 704 70 
Third Class, Male.. .. .. 290 97 524 37 
First Class, Female.. 482 06 948 69 
Second Class, Female.. .. 318 60 ‘680 31 
Third Class, Female.. .. 261 72 527 60 


- Free text books were provided during the 
year for children of the lower grade schools. 


~ About one hundred civic employees on out- — 
side service in Ottawa are to have one week's 
holidays with pay during 1927. It is stated 
that an ordinary labourer or outside em- 
ployee who is paid by the hour and works at 
least 48 weeks in the year is entitled at least 
to six days” holidays in the year with pay. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Text of Act passed by Dominion Parliament 


Bes old age Pension Act, 1927, passed by 
the House of Commons on March 4, 
(Lasour Gazerre, March, 1927, page 268) 
was passed by the Senate on March 24, with- 
out amendment and received the Royal As- 
sent on March 31. The Act is based mainly 
on the recommendations of the special com- 
mittee of the House of Commons appointed 
in 1924 on the motion of the Prime Minister 
to inquire into an old age pension scheme 
for Canada (LAsour GAzerte), June, 1924, page 
477; July, 1924, page 580, etc.). The commit- 
tee made a study of existing conditions in 
Canada in regard°to provisions required for 
the relief of aged persons, and of systems of 
old age pensions in other countries,* and fin- 
ally recommended the establishment of an old 
age pension system for deserving indigent per- 
sons of 70 years of age and upwards, the maxi- 
mum rate of the pension to be $20 per month, 
subject to reduction according to the pen- 
sioner’s private means or ability to support 
himself. The committee recommended fur- 
ther that the Dominion Government should 
pay half the amount of the pensions, the other 
half, as well as the cost of administration, to 
be borne by such provinces as may pass legis- 
lation adopting the system. 

A bill based on the committee’s recommen- 
dations was passed by the House of Commons 
on May 28, 1926, without division, but this 
bill was rejected by the Senate on June 8, 
1926, on the motion for the second reading. 
Reference was made in the Lasour Gazerrs, 
— June, 1926 (pages 527-528), to the discussion 
which occurred in the Senate on this occasion. 

The bill of 1927 is identical in terms with 
that of last year. The speech delivered in the 
House of Commons on February 15, 1927, by 
the Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
outlining the provisions of the new measure 
was given in the last issue of this Gazmrrs. 
The Minister dealt with the question 
of jurisdiction in regard to pensions, point- 
ing out that the special committee had recom- 
mended a joint federal and provincial system 
after consultation with the Department of 
Justice. The initial step, he said, was being 
taken by the Dominion. Replying to the sug- 


gestion that a purely federal scheme would be 


preferable to a joint system, Mr. Heenan re- 
called that the House of Commons had re- 


_*A special supplement was issued with the 
Lasour GazeTTe, March, 1926, entitled “Old 
i Pension system existing in various coun- 
tries. 
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jected a proposal to the same effect at a pre- 
vious session. He remarked that since that 
time the subject of old age pensions had been 
prominently before the electorate, and the 
proposed measure had been endorsed by the 
people of Canada. The Minister intimated 
further that while the bill provided relief for 
those at present in need, it was hoped that the — 
existing system of Dominion Government An- 
nuities would soon be developed into a broad 
scheme of social insurance on a contributory 
basis. This latter plan would, he hoped, also 
receive the co-operation of the provinces. 
The debate on the bill in the House of Com- 
mons indicated general approval! on the part 
of all the members of the principle of old age 
pensions. Criticism of the measure was mainly 
in the form of suggestions that the pension 
scheme should be on a purely federal basis, 
that it should be contributory, and that the 
age limit should be lower than 70 years. On 
the first of these points the Hon. Hugh Guth- 
rie, leader of the Opposition in the House, — 
said :— 
“We ask for a federal measure. We prefer 
a scheme which will apply equally to every 
corner of Canada. This bill is limited to those 
persons who are in destitution and who have 
reached the age of seventy years. Apply the 
proposal to the Dominion of Canada equally 
and Jet the Dominion treasury bear the ex- 
pense. I say to my right honourable friend 
and his government: If you will do that, I 
believe you will have something in the nature 
of a real pension measure for the class of per- 
sons to whom it applies. I am not ‘seeking in 
my present remarks to extend the measure be- 
yond those described in this resolution, 
namely, those who are destitute and at the 
age of seventy; but taking that as the stand- 
ard adopted by this government, I say: Go 
further than you have gone; make it an all 
Canadian scheme; adopt the federal principle 
and apply it throughout the whole Dominion, 
Then you will have a pension scheme which 
may and which will be of some advantage to 
the people who seek. it.” add 
The Hon. Raoul Dandurand, who was in 
charge of the bill in the Senate, explained its 
provisions briefly, and referred to the explana- 
tion which he had given of the game bill last 
session (Lasour Gazerrs, June 1926, page 528). 
He expressed the opinion that in the future it 
might be necessary for Canada to follow the 
example of Great Britain in supplementing 
the present bill by a contributory system. On 
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the other hand, he proceeded, “even if we had 
a contributory scheme to present to the 
honourable members of this Chamber it would 
be absolutely necessary to pass an enactment 
containing the principle of this present bill, 
because men of 70, 65, or 60 cannot be asked 
to pay the premiums which would be neces- 
sary to entitle them to a fair pension at 70. 
There is a period which we must take care of, 
and that period may be fifteen or it may be 
twenty years. I mention the importance of a 
contributory system in order to draw the at- 
tention of the Prime Ministers of the various 
provinces to the desirability of hastening to 
place upon their statute books a scheme of that 
kind, and: I am in hopes that when they meet 
in Ottawa next summer or next autumn, they 
will together examine the question whether 
they should not enact such a law in their re- 
spective provinces. I say this because I am 
aware that a scheme like the one I present 
to you, which should last,.and must last about 


twenty years, is in many instances a rather 


‘ 


heavy burden. One does not need to be a 


professor of economics to recognize that you 


cannot charge a budget with a fairly large sum 
without providing the ways and means. The 
treasurers of the various provinces will have 


_ to examine into their finances and see how 


they are to meet that fairly large obligation, 
and from this day forward they can make 
arrangements for a bill which will cover not 
the present time, but the future, and which 
will help the scheme to become self-support- 
ing.” 

The debate in the Senate on the motion 


- for the second reading was continued for sev- 


eral days. Some of the points that were raised 
in criticism of the Government’s proposals were 
stated by the Hon. W. B. Ross, leader of the 
Opposition. He expressed an objection to the 
provision that an applicant may only qualify 


5 for a pension on the plea of poverty. “I object 


to that as one of the worst features of the 


_ bill,” he said; “if you are going to give a 


man a pension, give it to him at a certain 


 age....If the act that we are promised is con- 
- structed on that basis, I for one am perfectly 
willing to give it not only careful, but very 


sympathetic consideration.” 


. 
_ Age Pensions Bill that would be applicable to 


y 


? 


“4 


. 
a 


, 


sion, the Hon. Mr. Ross said: 


After pointing 
out certain anomalies which might occur under 
the proposed residence qualifications for a pen- 
“T am quite 
prepared to consider sympathetically an Old 


every man and every woman in the country 
if it were contributory, and made pensions 
payable at the proper time without conditions 
or limitations of any kind, or without any in- 


or $5,000. I have deemed it necessary to say 
this, because there is a tendency on the part 
of a mind not trained to reasoning to conclude 
that a person speaking against a bill of this 
kind is opposed to every form of old age pen- 
sion.” Senator Ross stated further that his 
main objection to the bill was that it inter- 
fered with the provinces; “I do not know,’ 
he said, “where this Parliament gets its com- 
mission or its power to pass an act compelling 
the province to participate, or what is the 
*same thing, inflicting a penalty indirectly on a 
province if it does not come in under a scheme 
of this kind. Therefore, we have to face the 
question of interference with the province on 
the part of the Parliament of Canada.” 

The motion for the second reading of the 
bill was agreed to on a division by 61 votes 
to 14, and the bill passed through the sub- 
sequent stages without amendment. 

The text of the act is as follows:— 


An Act REsPEcTING OLD AGE PENSIONS 


1. This Act may be cited as the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, 1927. 


2. In this Act the expression: 

(a) “pension authority” means the officer or 
body charged by law with the consid- 
eration of applications for pension or 
with the payment of pensions. 

(b) “pension” means old age pension payable 
in accordance with this Act and the regu- 
lations thereunder. 

(c) “pensioner” includes an applicant for a 
pension. 

(d) “province” includes the Yukon Territory, 
in respect to which ‘Gold Commissioner’ 
shall be read for ‘Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council’. 

(e) “statute” includes ordinance or order hav- 
ing the force of law. 


3. The Governor in Council may make an 
agreement with the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council of any province for the payment to such 
province quarterly of an amount equal to one- 
half of the net sum paid out during the pre- 
ceding quarter by such puree for pensions 
pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing 
and providing for the payment of such pensions 
to the persons and under the conditions speci- 
Bae in this Act and the regulations made there- 
under. 


4, Every agreement made pursuant to this 
Act shall continue in force so long as the pro- 
vincial statute remains in operation or until 
after the expiration of ten years from the date 
upon which notice of an intention to deter- 
mine the agreement is given by the Governor 
General to the Lieutenant-Governor of the pro- | 
vince with which the same was made. 


5. Before any agreement made pursuant to 
this Act comes into operation the Governor in 
Council shall approve the scheme for the ad- 
ministration of pensions proposed to be adopted 
by the province, and no change in such scheme 
shall be made by the province without the 
consent of the Governor in Council. 
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6. As soon as agreements under this Act 
have been made with two of the provinces ad- 
joining the Northwest Territories, the Commis- 
sioner of the said territories may submit to 
the Governor in Council for approval a scheme 
for the administration and payment of pensions 
therein, and upon the approval of such scheme, 
the same shall stand, in all respects other than 
its duration, in the same position as an agree- 
ment with a province. 


7, All sums payable to any province in pur- 
suance of any agreement made under this Act 
shall be payable from time to time on the certi- 
ficate of the Minister of Finance out of any. 
monies belonging to the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund of Canada not otherwise appropriated. 


8. (1) Provision shall be made for the pay- 
ment of a pension to every person who, at the 
date of the proposed commencement of the pen- 
sion:—- 

(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow, 
who is not a British subject, was such 
before her marriage; 
has attained the age of seventy years; 
has resided in Canada for the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date 
aforesaid; 
has resided in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the 
oy years immediately preceding the said 

ate; 
is not an Indian as defined by the Indian 

ct; 
is not in receipt of an income of as much 
as three hundred and sixty-five dollars 
($365) a year, and 
has not made any voluntary assignment 
or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for a pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by 
constitute a disqualification from voting 
at any provincial or municipal election. 


(b) 
(ec) 


(d) 


(e 
(f) 


~~ 


(9) 


9. (1) The maximum pension payable shall 
be two hundred and forty dollars yearly, which 
shall be subject to reduction by the amount of 
the income of the pensioner in excess of one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars a year. 


(2) Where a pensioner is the owner of an 
interest in a dwelling house in which he resides 


and the pension authority accepts a transfer 


to it of such interest, the pension payable to 
the pensioner shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion in respect of the annual value of such in- 
terest, but the pension authority shall, on the 
death of the eng am or upon his ceasing to 

ing house as his place of resi- 
dence, be entitled to sell the pensioner’s in- 
terest therein and to retain out of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale the amount of all payments 
made to the pensioner by way of pension in 
excess of the amount he would have received 
if such interest had not been transferred to 
the pension authority, together with interest on 
the said payments at the rate of five per cent 
per annum, compounded annually. 


(3) A pension authority shall be entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased pen- 
sioner, as a debt due by the pensioner to such 
authority, the sum of the pension payments 
made to such pensioner from time to time, 
together with interest at the rate of five per 
cent per annum compounded annually, but no 
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claim shall be made by a pension authority for 
the recovery of such debt directly or ere 
out of any part of the pensioner’s estate whi 
passes by will or on an intestacy to any other 
pensioner or to any person who has, since the 
grant of such pension or for the last three 
years during which such pension has continued 
to be paid, regularly contributed to the sup- 
port of the pensioner by the payment of money 
or otherwise to an extent which, having regard 
to the means of the person so having con- 
tributed, is considered by the pension authority 
to be reasonable. 


10. Where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension re- 
sided in more than once province in which he 
would have become pensionable if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the province in which 
the pension is granted shall be entitled to be 
reimbursed, by the other province or provinces 
in which the pensioner has resided as aforesaid, 
a proportion of the pension equal to the pro- 
portion which the duration of the pensioner’s 
residence in such other province bears to twenty 
years. 


11. Where a pensioner has during part of the 
twenty years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension 
resided in a province in which he would not 
have become pensionable even if he had con- 
tinued to reside therein, the amount of the 
pension which would otherwise be payable to 
such pensioner shall be reduced by the same 
proportion as the duration of the pensioner’s 
residence in such other province bears to twenty 
years. 


12. In any case in which, pursuant to either 
of the last two preceding sections, a pension 
is to be proportionately reimbursed or pro- 
portionately reduced, the following provisions 
shall have effect:— 


(a) The proportionate reimbursement or pro- 
ortionate reduction shall be calculated 
y reference to the nearest number, 

whether greater or less, of complete years. 
during which the pensioner has been resi- 
dent in any of the provinces in question; 
Mere lapse of time shall not affect any 
such proportionate reimbursement or 
proportionate reduction; , 
If, after any reduced pension has been 
granted, an agreement under this Act is 
made with a province by reference to 
the pensioner’s residence within which 
such reduction or any part thereof has 
been calculated, the pension may there- 
after be proportionately increased and 
the amount of such increase shall be re- 
imbursed in accordance with this Act, to 
emer by which such pension is 
paid. 


13. When, after the grant of a pension in any 
province, the pensioner transfers his perman- 
ent residence to another province with which 
an agreement under this Act is in force, the 
pension shall thereafter be paid by the pro- 
vince to which the pensioner has removed, but 
such province shall be entitled to be reimbursed 
joe ish ual a cena of such pension by 

rovince in whic e i | origi y 
the obs pension was originally 

14. Where the 
@ pension, tra 


(6 


~ 


(c) 


ensioner, after the ‘ant f 
ers his permanent residence 
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to another province with which no agreement 
under this Act is in force, the pension shall 
continue to be paid by the province in which 
the pension was granted. 


15, Where a pensioner, after the grant of a 
pension, transfers his residence to some place 
out of Canada, his pension shall cease, but his 
right thereto shall revive upon his again be- 
coming resident in Canada. 


_16. No pension shall be subject to aliena- 
tion or transfer by the pensioner, or to seizure 
in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


17. On or before the thirtieth day of April 
in each year the Minister of Finance shall make 
a full report to Parliament of the operation 
of the agreements made pursuant to this Act 
and of the monies of Canada paid to the pro- 
vinces under each of the several agreements 
entered into pursuant hereto. 


18. Any pension authority shall have the right 
-for the purpose of ascertaining the age of any 
pensioner to obtain without charge; 

(a) from the registrar of vital statistics or 
other like officer of any province with 
which an agreement under this Act is in 
force a certificate of the date of the birth 
of such pensioner, or 


(b) subject to such conditions as may be 
specified in the regulations made under 
this Act, from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, any information on the sub- 
ject of the age of such pensioner which 
may be contained in the returns of any 
census taken more than thirty years be- 
fore the date of the application for such 
information. 


19. The Governor in Council shall have power 
from time to time, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour and with the approval 
of the Treasury Board, to make regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, 
with regard to the pensions herein provided 
for, and, without limiting the generality of the 
foregoing provision, the Governor in Council 
shall have power to provide by regulation for:— 
(a) The time preceding the attainment of 
pensionable age at which applications for 
pension may be made; 

(b) The time at which, after application 
therefor, the payment of pension shall 
commence; 

(c) The definition of residence and of the 
intervals of absence from Canada or a 
province by which residence therein shall 
not be deemed to have been interrupted; 
The evidence to be required or accepted 
by a pension authority in support of an 
application for pension; 

__(e) The -manner in which the income of a 
pensioner is to be determined for the 
purpose of this Act and in particular the 

. mode of reckoning the income of either 

s ‘one or two spouses who live together; 

__(f) The evidence from which the making of 

- transfers of property for the purpose of 

oe qualifying for pension is to be inferred; 

(g) The circumstances in which pensions may 

3 be paid for the benefit of persons sup- 

ported or under treatment in public in- 

: _ stitutions; 

_ (h) The mode in which pensions are to be 

' payable; — me 

38726—33 

e- 
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(4) The time within which a pension voucher 
may be cashed; 


(j) The persons by whom pension vouchers 
may be presented for payment; 

(k) The circumstances justifying or requir- 
ing the suspension of the payment of a 
pension and the recommencement of its 
payment; 

(1) The reports to be made by pensioners and 
others of events affecting the right to or 
the amount of a pension; 

(m) The administration of a pensioner’s pro- 
perty by a pension authority; 


(n) The recovery with or without interest of 
pension payments made by reason of the 
non-disclosure of facts or by reason of 
innocent or of false representations; 


(0) The time within which and the circum- 
stances under which applications or pro- 
posals may be entertained for the in- 
crease or reduction of a pension which 
has been granted; 


The method of accounting and of the set- 
tlement of balances due by Canada to 
any province or by one province to an- 
other; 


(q) The penalties to be imposed for breaches 
of the regulations, such penalties not to 
exceed a fine of fifty dollars or imprison- 
ment for three months, or both fine and 
imprisonment; 


(r) The constitution and powers of an inter- 
provincial board to interpret and _ re- 
commend alterations in the regulations. 


(2) No regulation by reference to ‘which any 
agreement with a province has been made shall 
be altered except with the consent of such pro- 
vince or in accordance with the provisions of 
the regulations to which it has agreed. 


20. All regulations made under this Act shall, 
from the date of their publication, in the 
Canada Gazette, have the same force and effect’ 
as if they had been included herein. They 
shall be presented to Parliament forthwith 
after their publication if Parliament is then 
sitting or, if not, within fifteen days from the 
commencement of the session beginning next 
after such publication: 


pees 


(p 


The government of Alberta has appointed 
the Hon. Chief Justice Harvey as a commis- 
sioner to conduct an inquiry under the Pub- 
lic Inquiries Act into the explosion which . 
occurred on November 23, 1926, in a coal 
mine at Coleman, Alberta, whereby ten men 
lost their lives. 


Bulletin No. 19 of the Vocational Education 
Series has just been issued by the Technical 
Education Branch of the Department of La- 
bour under the title “Industrial Education in 
Canadian Vocational Schools.” It contains 
an outline of the purpose of industrial educa- 
tion and deals, at some length, with pre- 
vocational, pre-employment and part-time or. 
continuation education as they are found in 
Canada to-day. This bulletin also contains a 
discussion on textbooks and ‘courses of study 
for Canadian vocational schools. 
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PARLIAMENT OF CANADA PROVIDES FOR UNION LABEL 
REGISTRATION 


N Act to amend the Trade Mark and 
Design Act (Revised Statutes of Can- 
ada, 1906, Chapter 71) to permit of the regis- 
tration of labour union labels, was introduced 
in the House of Commons by the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, on March 
7, on which occasion the Minister explained 
the purpose of the proposed legislation. The 
Bill was passed by the House of Commons 
on March 25 without division, and by the 
Senate on April 7, Teesiving the Royal Assent 
on April 14. 


This Act is based on a request cl! organized 
labour for permission to register their trade 
union labels with the Dominion Government 
in order to prevent their unauthorized use, 
and also to obviate the use of forgeries and 
counterfeits. It is designed, briefly, to secure 
for union labels the same measure of protec- 
tion as is already accorded to trade marks. A 
similar protection is granted at present to 
union labels in Grea Britain, in Australia and 
in .hbe United States. 


Bills for this same purpose had been intro- 
duced in Parliament on ten previous occasions, 
in the following years: 1895, 1896, 1897, 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1926, respect- 
ively. 

The union label is employed to distinguish 
the particular goods on which it is placed as 


‘having been produced in accordance with what 
are regarded by the workmen employed as 


satisfactory wages, hours and other working 
conditions. 
by various trade unions in the course of the 
past forty years and a large number of agree- 
ments have been made with individual em- 
ployers for their use. The use of the union 


~ Jabel on goods is subject to agreement in all 


cases between the unions and the employers. 
It is provided in the Act accordingly that no 
union labels are to be placed upon goods or 
otherwise displayed without the consent of 
the proprietor; moreover, when an agreement 


has been reached with an employer for the 


use of a union label on his goods, such author- 
ization shall be subject to cancellation only 
on twelve months’ notice, unless otherwise 
specified by agreement. Goods bearing the 
union label may also be sold at any time if 
at the time the union labels were applied to 
them the proprietor was entitled to so apply 
them. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
is charged with the administration of the 
Trade Marks Act, is authorized by the new 


Union labels have been adopted © 


Act to refuse the registration of union labels 


in cases where he is not satisfied. Authority 
is given to the Exchequer Court to direct the 
cancellation of the registration of union labels 
after investigation and hearing, if in the 
opinion of the Court such action is justified 
by all of the circumstances of the case. 
Penalties are provided to protect union labels 
against unauthorized-use or counterfeit. 

In the House of Commons the Bill was 
passed without amendment. During its pas- 


‘ sage through the Senate it was referred to the 


Banking and Commerce Committee, where an 
opportunity was afforded for hearings from. 
persons interested, including the representa- 
tives of various trade unions, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and the Retail 
Bureau of Canada. 

Slight amendments were made in the word- 
ing of the Bill at the request of the Govern- 
ment during its consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Commerce. These 


changes did not, however, involve the prin- 


ciple of the measure. A provision was also 
added that the union shall accord the use of 
the union label to any applicant who complies 
with the rules of the union. 


The Hon. Senator Dandurand, in moving the 
second reading of the Bill in the Senate, out- 
lined the history of the movement for the 
registration of union labels. Similar measures, 
he said, were proposed in Parliament as far 
back as 1895 and repeatedly afterwards, but 
failed to pass. Since that time, he said, organ- 
ized labour had made great increases in mem- 
bership, and in addition to the funds which 
were maintained years ago for aggressive and 
protective action, unions in a number of cases 
had developed important insurance funds for 
the protection of their own members; they had 
also organized banks, and even entered the 
field of business. Petitohs for the passage 
of this measure, he added, had been received 
— labour organizations in all parts of Can- 
ada. ; 
“When the Union Label Bill came before 
this honourable body twenty-five or thirty _ 
years ago,” Senator Dandurand continued, 
“it was contended that it would bring loss and 
occasion embarrassment to many employers 
through the efforts which the organized work- 
ers might make to force the label upon them. 
In the light of the actual results it must bo 
admitted, however, that these distressing anti- 
cipations have not been fulfilled. True, the 
union label has never been given the protec- 
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tion of law in Canada which it has received 
elsewhere, but labour unions have continued 
_ to seek the granting of such fair wages and 
hours conditions in manufacturing and other 
establishments, and in many cases where these 
conditions were granted they have permitted 
employers to place the union label on their 
products as an indication to the public and 
to other workers of the satisfactory labour 
conditions existing in these respective plants. 


“One frequently sees this mark of approval 
which labour has placed on the product of 
individual Canadian shops and factories such 
as boots and shoes, clothing, printed goods, 
etc., but I am assured through the depart- 
ment of the Federal Government which has 
to do with labour matters that it has not been 
the practice of trade unions to force the use 
of the union label on anyone, and, indeed, thai 
the record which is kept of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring in Canadian industries from 
year to year does not show that the union 
label figures at all in the lists of strikes and 
lockouts. It must therefore be admitted that 
the fears which were entertained on this score 
years ago have not been realized, and this 
fact should influence our judgment in dealing 
with the measure which is now before the 

_ House. 


“All that this Bill involves is the granting to 
organized labour in Canada of the right to 
register their trade union labels with the Do- 

minion Government in order to prevent their 

unauthorized use, and also to obviate the use 
of forgeries and counterfeits. The Bill ia 
designed, briefly, to secure for labels the same 
measure of protection as is already accorded 
to trade-marks.” 


Contributions to the discussion were made 
by the Hon. Senators Smeaton White, G. D. 
Robertson, J. A. Calder, C. P. Beaubien, J. D. 

‘Taylor and others. 


The Hon. Senator Beaubien, in discussing 
the bill, stated that the real issue was whether 
labour should be treated as a “privileged 
class”. “Are we going to intervene,” he asked, 
“between the open shop and free labour on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the 
closed shop, controlled by the iron hand cf 
the trade union, dictating not only to the pro- 
-prietor, but also to the men who work for him 
what they must do?” Senator White also 
contended that the bill discriminated unfairly 
between the unions and the employers, claim- 
ing that if the union wished to injure any in- 
‘dividual employer the latter could not enter 
‘suit “against something that is not recognized 
by lew? 7 ete 
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The Hon. Senator G. D. Robertson outlined 
the recent history of the union label move- 
ment in Canada, showing that the principle 
of registered labels had been accepted at a 
joint conference in 1919 at which the moderate 
elements of both parties were represented, the 
outcome of that conference being the pre- 
paration of a bill similar to that now under 
discussion. Answering the question, why this 
legislation is necessary, Senator Robertson 
said it was “because these workmen engaged in 
various industries, of which there are four 
particularly affected—clothing workers, boot 
and shoe workers, cigar makers, and printers, 
have had past experience that makes this 
legislation desirable. The clothing workers, 
or garment workers, as they are commonly 
known, number many ‘thousands. For the 
most part they are organized, and they have 
contracts with many employers, but there are 
numerous other employers manufacturing 
clothing who do not engage union labour and 
have no contracts with their work people, and 
therefore impose upon them. conditions that 
are unsanitary and unfair, and goods manu- 
factured under those unfair and unsanitary 
conditions are upon the shelves of stores for 
you and me to purchase, under a misrepresen- 
tation of the facts.” 

The Hon. Senator J. D. Taylor, spoke as a 
former printer, and also with experience as a 
proprietor making agreements with the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. Referring to 
the attitude of organized printers in the mak- 
ing of agreements between the union and em- 
ployers, he said “they come in a spirit of 
negotiation to the proprietors of newspapers, 
and offer very substantial guarantees of pro- 
tection to those proprietors. They ask, in 
return, for a mutual arrangement of satis- 
factory working conditions, and when the pro- 
prietor accepts those he does so with the 
assurance from the International body itself 
that he will be absolutely protected against 
any improper use by the local union of the 
very great authority which the International 
confers upon them. So strongly is that union 
organized that they are able to compel obedi- 
ence to their laws and regulations by any mem- 
ber of the union, to keep every member at his 
work so long as there is any dispute between 
them and their employers; provided the em- 
ployers have agreed to accept the arbitration 
of the International body at their Inter- 
national headquarters. That is a method 
that is called into effect by leading pub- 
lishers in Canada nearly every year, and 
there has yet to be a single instance of 
any oppression or any ill-feeling in the long- 
run result in those organizations.” 
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The text of the Act is as follows: 


An Act To AMEND THE TRADE MARK AND 
Desien Act 


1. Section four of the Trade Mark and Design 
Act, chapter seventy-one of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1906, is amended by inserting the 
following paragraphs immediately after para- 
graph (6) thereof:— 

-“(c) ‘Labour union’ or ‘union’ means any 
organization of employees engaged in 
the manufacture or production of goods 
formed for the purpose of regulating the 
relations between employers and em- 
ployees; 

“(d) ‘union label’ means any mark, term, 
design, emblem, re, sign, seal, stamp, 
diagram, ticket, device or form of ad- 
vertisement, adopted by a labour union,” 


2. Section five of the said Act is amended 
by adding thereto the following subsections:— 

“(2) Any union label heretofore or here- 
after adopted by any labour union to designate, 
make known, or distinguish any goods, wares, 
merchandise, or product of labour, wholly or 
partly manufactured, produced, or prepared by 
the labour of such union, or of any member 
or members thereof, may be registered for the 
exclusive use of such labour union in the man- 
ner herein provided; and the said union shall, 
for the purpose of this Act, be considered the 
proprietor of such label. 

“(3) No union label shall be put or placed 
upon any goods, wares, merchandise, or product 
of labour, without the consent of the owner or 
qrOPvigiar of such goods, wares, or merchan- 

ise. 


3. Section eleven of the said Act is repealed 


- and the following is substituted therefor:— 


“11, The Minister may refuse to register any 
trade mark or union label,— 


(a) if he is not satisfied that the applicant 
is undoubtedly entitled to the exclusive 
use of such trade mark or union label; 


(b) if the trade: mark or union label pro- 

posed for registration is identical with 

_ or resembles a trade mark or union label 
already registered; 


(c) if it appears that the trade mark or 
union label is calculated to deceive or 
mislead the public; 


(d) if the trade mark or union label con- 
tains any immorality or scandalous fig- 
ure; 

(e) if the so-called trade mark does not con- 
tain the essentials necessary to constitute 
a trade mark, properly speaking. 


4, Section thirteen of the said Act is amend- 


a by adding thereto the following subsec- 
ion: — 


“(3) Every labour union may register a union 
label by filing an application therefor, accom- 
eclaration made by the President, 

ecretary, or other executive officer of such 
union, specifying the name of the union on be- 
half of which such union label is being regis- 
tered, the class of merchandise and a description 
of the goods to which it has been or is intended 


to be appropriated, and thereafter such union 


shall h 


a ave the exclusive right of such union 
abel. 
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5. Section fourteen of the said Act is amend-— 
ed by adding the following subsection there- 
to:— 


“(2) The certificate of the registration of any 
union label shall also set forth the name of the 
labour union registering such union label, the 
humber of such union label and the number or 
letter employed, to denote or correspond to the 
registration, and such certificate, in the absence 
of proof to the contrary, shall be sufficient evi- 
dence of the union label, of the name of the 
union, of the union named as proprietor, being 
proprietor, of the commencement and term or 


registry and of compliance with the provisions 
of this Act.” 


6. Section fifteen of the said Act is amended 
by adding the following subsection thereto— 


“(3) (a) No union label registered by any 
labour union may be assigned by any 
process of law or otherwise. 


(6) A labour union may authorize the use 
of any union label registered by it and 
such authorization to use shall be su 
ject to cancellation only upon twelve 
months’ notice, unless otherwise specified 
in any agreement for the use of such 
union label; and any goods may be at 
any time sold bearing such union label, 
if when such label was used in respect 
of such goods, the person, firm or cor- 
poration was so authorized. The union 
shall accord the use of the union label . 
to any applicant who complies with the 
rules of the union. 


7. Section eighteen of the said Act is amend- 
ed by adding the following subsection there- 
to:— 

“(3) The Exchequer Court of Canada may, 
on application and after investigation and hear- 
ing of the parties concerned, direct the can- 
cellation of the registration of any union label 
registered by a labour union under the pro- 
visions of this Act, if in the opinion of the 
Court such action is justified by all the circum- 
stances of the case.” 


8. Section nineteen of the said Act is amend- 
et by adding the following subsections there- 


“(2) An-action or suit may be maintained in 
any court of record having jurisdiction to the 
amount claimed, by any labour union which 
has complied with the provisions of this Act 
as to registration, or by any authorized execu- 
tive officer thereof, against any person, firm, © 
labour union, association, or corporation, a 
without permission the union label of suc 
labour union. 


“(3) Nothing in this Act contained shall en- 
able any suit, action, garnishee, interpleader or 
other proceeding to be brought, had or main- 
tained against a labour union, except for the 
purpose of this Act.” 


9. The said Act is amended by inserting the 
following section immediately after section 
twenty-one:— om 

_“21a, (1) No person, firm, labour union, asso- 
ciation, or corporation, other than the labour 
union registering such union label, unless with 
the consent of such labour union, shall, = 

(a) Mark any goods or any articles of any 

description whatever with any such union 
label or with any part thereof, whether 
by applying such union label or any part 


) 
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thereof to the article itself or to any 
package or thing containing such article 
or by using any package or thing so 
marked which has been used by the labour 
union which has registered such union 
label; or, 


(b) keep or have in his possession for sale 
any goods, wares, merchandise, or pro- 
duct of labour, to which, or on which 
any such counterfeit or imitation is print- 
ed, painted, stamped, impressed or other- 
wise displayed; provided always that such 
person, firm, labour union, association, or 
corporation shall be liable only in cases 
where the union label was counterfeit 
or imitation to his, their, or its knowl- 
edge; and provided further that any pro- 
ceedings taken under this Act shall be 
against the person, firm, labour union, 
association, or corporation that originally 
attached the counterfeit or imitation 
union label to such article; 


procure either for himself or on behalf 
of any other person, firm, labour union, 
association or corporation, the register- 
ing of any union label under the pro- 
visions of this Act by making any false 
or fraudulent representation or declara- 
tion verbally or in writing or by any 
fraudulent means whatever; or, 

make or cause to be made any die, block, 
machine or other instrument for the pur- 
pose of forging or being used for forging 
a union label; or, 

dispose of or have in his possession any 
die, block, machine or other instrument 
for the purpose of forging a union label. 


(2) Every person, firm, labour union, asso- 
ciation or corporation contravening the provi- 
sions or any of the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of an offence and liable for 


(e) 


(d) 


(e) 


each offence on summary conviction to a fine 
of not less than twenty dollars and not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars, : 


(3) Every complaint under the preceding sub- 
section may be made by an executive officer of 
the labour union which has registered the union 
label as in this Act provided.” 


10. The following sections are inserted in the 
aid Act immediately after section twenty- 
WwO:— 

“224. When a complaint in writing, verified 
by affidavit, is made to any court or officer 
having authority to issue search warrants, show- 
ing that complainant has reason to believe that 
counterfeits or imitations of any union label 
registered by a labour union, as in this Act 
provided, or tools, cuts, plates, dies, blocks, 
machinery or materials prepared or provided 
for the making of such counterfeits or imita- 
tions, are concealed in any building, receptacle 
or place (particularly describing the same), 
such court or officer shall, if satisfied that there 
is reasonable cause for such belief, issue a 
warrant to search such building, receptacle or 
place for the articles described in the com- 
plaint. 

“228. Search warrants issued under this Act 
shall be in the form prescribed by the Criminal 
Code, so far as such form is applicable, and 
shall be directed to and be served and returned 
by the same officers in the same manner as 
search warrants in other cases in the said Code 
provided for; and the proceedings and practice 
after such return shall conform as nearly as 
may be to the practice and proceedings in re- 
gard to search warrants in such other cases.” 


11. Section forty-six of the said Act is amend- 
ed by inserting the word “label” after the 
words, “trade mark” in the 7th and 24th lines 
thereof. ; 


Third British Census of Production 


The Board of Trade of Great Britain has 
issued the first four of the series of preliminary 
reports in which the results of the Third. 


Census of Industry are summarized (Northern 


Ireland is not included). As in the case of 


the first Census (1907), the inquiry covers agri- 


culture, forestry and fisheries, in addition to 


the manufacturing, mining and building indus- 


tries. The present series of Reports does not 
include agricultural production or fisheries, 
which are being dealt with by other Govern- 
ment Departments. The reports give statis- 
tics of quantity and value of production, nct 


| _ output, exports and imports, persons employed, 
power in use, etc. 


> 


7 
> 


The industries covered by the first 
ports are as follows:— 


- No: 1—Iron and steel trades, including 
blast furnaces, smelting, rolling, and founding; 


four re- 


wrought iron and steel tube; tinplate. 


“ 


a 


No. 2—Cotton spinning and weaving; boot 
and shoe trade; rubber; paints, colours and 
varnish. 


No. 3—Grain milling trades; sugar and 
glucose; spirit distilling; spirit compounding, 
rectifying and methylating trade; tobacco 
trade. 

No. 4—Coal mining; coke and by-products; 
manufactured fuel; railway carriage and wagon 
building. 


Over fifty persons are attending the School 
for Fisheries which opened in the Fisheries 
Experimental Station at Halifax on February 
14. This attendance is rather in excess of 
what was expected and is regarded as indica- 
tive of an increasing interest in Maritime 
fisheries. Provisions have been made for lec- 
tures in every branch of preparing fish for 
the market. — eto) 
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LABOUR -LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND 
SASKATCHEWAN 


British Columbia 


TH Legislature of British Columbia which 
met on December 16 and was prorogued 
on March 7 enacted several laws of interest 
to labour, including an Act to Provide for 
Old Age Pensions and amendments to the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Factories Act and 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act. 

The Old Age Pension Act enables the Pro- 
vincial Government to enter into an agree- 


ment with the Government of Canada pursu- 


ant to the provisions of any act of the Do- 
minion relating to old age pensions or any 
regulations made thereunder, and for the pay- 
ment of one-half of the net sum expended by 


.the Province for such pensions. The Work- 


men’s Compensation Board is charged with 
the administration of the Act, including the 
consideration of applications and the payment 
of pensions. No change may be made in any 
scheme for the administration of pensions 
which has been approved by the Dominion 
Government except with that Government’s 
consent. The Act will come into operation on 
Proclamation. 

Amendments were made to those sections 


of the Factories Act which deal with the em- 


ployment of children, young girls and women, 
and with night work in laundries. No child 
may now be employed in a factory except by 
written permission of the inspector, which 
must specify the hours of employment, not 
exceeding six. Formerly the employment of 
children was permitted in the business of fish- 
canning or curing or in fruit packing during 


_ the time of fish runs or in the fruit seasons.’ 


A further amendment makes overtime and 
night work of women and young girls in the 
above-mentioned industries and seasons con- 
ditional upon the written consent of such 
girls or women or their parents or guardians. 

The Minimum Wage Act was amended to 
provide that employers’ statements of wages, 
hours and working conditions of female em- 
ployees, as required under the Act, should be 
verified by statutory declaration. Employers’ 


registers must now contain a record of wages 


paid and hours worked, as well as the names, 
ages, and addresses of the women employed. 


Orders of the Board must be kept posted free 


from mutilation or defacement. A new clause 


is added which permits the Board to recon- 


sider, without calling a conference, any order 
which has been in force for at least one year, 
and to amend such order or replace it by a 
new one. An employer who contravenes an 


order of the Board by payment of less than 
the minimum wage will, in future, upon con- 
viction, be ordered to pay to the employee 
the difference between the wages paid and the 
minimum wage. 

An amendment to the Mechanics’ Lien Act 
provides that the right of a person entitled to 
lien shall pass to his personal representative 
in the event of his death, and may, subject 
to the provisions of the Act, be assigned by 
any instrument in writing. Formerly only the 
right of a lien-holder passed to his representa- 
tive and was capable of being assigned. 


The Superannuation Act was amended to 
provide that, upon application in writing 
from seventy-five per cent of all the em- 
ployees or of the employees of any group of 
permanent employees, a municipality must 
adopt a superannuation scheme as provided 
by the Act, paying from the revenues all con- 
tributions required from it as an employer. 
The Act, which was passed in 1921, entitles a 
fireman to superannuation at fifty years of 
age, a policeman at fifty-five years, and other 
employees at sixty years in the case of men, 
and fifty-five years in the case of women. 
Persons retired owing to mental or physical 
disability are also entitled to allowances. An 
agreement is to be made between the employer 
and employees for the reduction from the wages 
of employees over thirty-five years of age of 
not less than four per cent and not more than 
eight per cent of wages, the employer con- 
tributing an equal amount plus one per cent 
towards a reserve fund. The rate may not 
be greater than seven per cent if the em- 


ployee is under fifty years of age or greater 


than six per cent if he is under forty-five 
years of age, or above five per cent if he is 
under forty years of age. Special voluntary 
contributions may be made by or on behalf 
of any employee. Interest at the rate of five 
per cent per annum is credited semi-annually 
to the account of each employee. The superan- 
nuation allowance consists of the sum to which 
the amount at the employee’s credit, together 
with a like amount taken from his employer’s 
account and special contributions, if any (all 
with accrued interest), would entitle him ac- 
cording to the prescribed tables then in force. 
Any additional allowance payable from the 
special reserve fund is also added. The pen- 
sion may be granted on any one of three 
plans, a single life allowance payable for the 

lifetime of the contributor; a guaranteed al- 
lowance payable for the life of the contribu- 
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tor or for a certain term of years, whichever 
period is longer; or a joint life and “last 
survivor” pension, payable during the joint 
life of the contributor, and any person nomi- 
nated by him prior to the granting of the 
allowance, and during the lifetime of the sur- 
vivor. In the event of the death or dismissal 
of the contributor before he has been granted 
a superannuation allowance the amount to his 
credit in the Superannuation Fund is refunded 
to his personal representative or to him as the 
case may be. 


An amendment to the Motor Vehicle Act 
provides for the issuance of salesmen’s licenses 
to persons operating motor vehicles for dem- 
onstration purposes. Rules for the granting 
of permits to minors are made more stringent. 


A subsection added to the Attachment of’ 


Debts Act relates to the information to be 
given in affidavits in support of a garnishing 
order. 

The Co-operative Associations Act was 
amended to provide for reduction of share 
capital, and for shorter notice in the case of 
certain general meetings. 


An amendment to the Public Schools Act 
authorizes the Council of Public Instruction, 
on the application of the Board of School 
Trustees of two or more adjoining municipal 
school districts, to unite the districts for the 
purpose of constituting a technical school 
area, and to establish one or more technical 
schools therein. Provision is made for the 
management of these schools. 


During the session a Select Committee of 
the House was appointed to enquire into the 
administration of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act and the Mothers’ Pensions Act and 
will report at the next session. 


The Legislature debated at some length a 
resolution introduced in January urging that 
any Bill introduced or reintroduced in the 
‘House of Commons of Canada in respect of 
old age pensions should make provision for: 
establishing an old-age pension scheme on a 
sound economic basis; operating such a 
scheme with perfect justice as between the 
(provinces; minimizing any encouragement to 
waste, thriftlessness or dishonesty on the part 
of potential beneficiaries; the payment of an 
old. age pension in certain cases at least to 
persons who have not reached the age of 
seventy years; and the payment by way of 
pension in certain cases at least of a larger 
sum than that designated in the bill already 
introduced. The debate on the resolution was 
adjourned. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Legislature which met on 
January 18 and closed on March 30, 1927, 
passed a number of measures of interest to 
labour, including an Act to provide for the 
“two-platoon system” in certain fire depart- 
ments, and amendments to the Minimum 
Wage Act, the Masters and Servants Act, 
The Steam Boilers Act and the Factories Act. 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
applies, on and after January 1, 1928, to every 
city having a population of 10,000 or more, 
unless a majority of the ratepayers have voted 
against the adoption of its provisions, in which 
case the city council may still exercise the 
powers conferred upon it under the City Act 
to prescribe the duties of the fire department. 
In cities where no vote is taken or where a 
majority favours the adoption of the two- 
platoon system, the fire chief will divide the 
officers and employees of the fire department 
into two platoons, one for ten hours’ day duty 
and the other for fourteen hours’ night duty. 
Each platoon will change at least once in 
seven days from day to night duty or vice 
versa. No platoon may be on duty for more 
than 24 consecutive hours, after which period 
24 consecutive hours off-duty must be al- 
lowed. Employees may, however, be required 
to remain in attendance during the continu- 
ance of a conflagration. No deduction from 
pay or holidays by reason of the provisions of 
the Act is permitted. A penalty of not less than 
$10 or more than $100 is provided for in- 
fringement of the law. This Act differs from 
the Bill which was introduced in 1924 only in 
containing the clause which provides for a 
vote of the ratepayers. 


The amendments to the Masters and Ser- 
vants Act, which will come into force on May 
1, 1927, provide that a summons under the 
Act may be served by any adult either upon 
the person to whom it is addressed, or, if he 
cannot conveniently be found, by leaving it 
at his last or most usual place of abode with 
any inmate who is apparently sixteen years 
of age or over. The fee for service and re- 
turn of a summons is fixed at 50 cents, with 
an allowance of 15 cents per mile for convey- 
ance, or, where no public vehicle is available, 
reasonable livery charges. 


Barber shops and beauty parlours were 
added to the list of establishments to which — 
the Minimum Wage Act applies. 


' The Factories Act was amended to require 
the use of mechanical devices for removing 
dust, gases and other impurities from the at- 
mosphere of workrooms. 


- An amendment to the Steam Boilers Act, 
exempts steam boilers on motor vehicles 


which are within the scope of the Vehicle Act © 


unless the chief inspector of steam boilers 
gives notice to the owner that such of the 
provisions of the Steam Boilers Act as are 
specified in the notice.apply to such boiler. 


The Child Welfare Act revises and consoli- 
dates the laws of the Province for the protec- 
tion of children, including those providing for 
Mothers’ Allowances and Juvenile Courts. 
Two changes were made in the law governing 
Mothers’ Allowances. The first permits the 
wife of an inmate of a sanitarium for tuber- 
cular patients to obtain benefits under the 
Act. The second requires the husband of any 
beneficiary to have been a resident of Sas- 
katchewan at the time of his death or dis- 
ablement. 


The Town Act was revised and consolidated 
and a number of sections were amended, 
among them that relating to the closing of 
shops. The hours between which shops might 
close for half-holidays under a town by-law 
were formerly 1 p.m and 5 a.m. of the fol- 
lowing day. The clause as revised provides 
for closing at 12 o'clock noon or such later 
hour as may be deemed advisable. Ladies’ 
hairdressing, manicuring or beauty parlours 
are now included in the list of shops to which 
closing by-laws apply. A new clause forbids 
the sale by auction during the hours when 
shops are closed, of goods of the class ordin- 
arily sold in those shops. 


New Wage System of 


_ The American Optical Company of Canada, 


Limited, put into operation at the beginning 


of this year, a new system of payment jor 
workers in their ophthalmic lens factory at 
Belleville, Ontario. The new plan is the in- 
centive payment plan, which is in force in 
some other factories in Canada and the United 
States, with the adaptations necessary for their 
particular business. The shop was divided into 
two distinct sections or groups, the first group 
being paid for the work that iis passed into 
the second group and the second group being 
paid for the work that is passed by the in- 
spectors in the final inspection department. 
Each section has its inspection department and 
the operators are paid only for work that is 
passed: by the inspectors. Each unit has what 
is called the day’s stint and each operator 
knows that it is necessary for him to produce 
that stint each day. In other words, if a man 
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The City Act was amended by addition of 
provisions similar to the last two cited above. 

The Civil Service Superannuation Act pro- 
vides for the superannuation of civil servants — 
at the age of 65 years in the case of men and 
60 years in the case of women, provision being 
made, however, for the services of any per- 
son to be continued for a further period of — 
five years. Contributions are made by the 
deduction of four per cent from the salary of 
each civil servant, such contributions to cease 
after thirty-five years service. Allowances are 
payable to civil servants who have completed 
ten years service and retired having. reached 
the age of retirement, or owing to ill health 
or physical or mental incapacity. In the lat- 
ter case the Civil Service Superannuation 
Board must declare the applicant to be en- 
titled to superannuation. The allowance con- 
sists of one-fiftieth of the average salary for 
the three years preceding retirement, multi- 
plied by the total number of years of con- 
tinuous service up to thirty-five years. On 
the death of a superannuated civil servant 
one-half of his allowance is payable to his 
widow with an additional ten per cent for 
each child under 18 years of age, the total 
amount payable in respect of children not to 
exceed twenty-five per cent of the allowance. 
The same allowance is payable to the widow 
and children of a civil servant who dies after 
ten years service. A lump sum not exceeding 
the total amount of contributions with in- 
terest is payable to heirs in the case of death 
before ten years service has been completed. 


Belleville Company 


is to produce 200 pieces a day and he has not 
done so by five o’clock, he must stay until 
five-thirty or six, or for as long as is necessary 
for him to complete the work. The operators 
know this and it is now very infrequent for 
a man to get so far behind in his day’s pro- 
duction that he must stay overtime. 

“The results we have obtained since the 
first of the year,” writes E. W. Worth, manager 
of the company, “have been beneficial all 
round, as our charts show that we are now 
paying our employees 10 per cent more wages 
with 10 per cent less hours, and we are get- 
ting approximately 16 per cent higher produc- 
tion, with our quality reports, which are so 
essential in the optical business, holding up to 
their previous level. This latter fact shows 


very plainly the advantage of having the in- | 
spectors on a quality and quantity basis of 
payment.” Dbetrireibe 


i 
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REPORT OF ALBERTA COMMISSION ON FORTY-EIGHT HOUR WEEK 


HEN the Alberta Factories Act was be- 
ing amended and consolidated at the 
session of 1926, opinion in the province was 
divided as to the wisdom of including in the new 
-act a section providing for the establishment 
of an eight-hour working day in the industries 
of the province. Finally it was decided to 
establish, by Order in Council, a commission 
to investigate the subject of a 48-hour work- 
ing week in factories, shops and offices 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1926, page 446). In 
the meantime it was provided that the work- 
ing hours of labour in these establishments 
should not exceed nine in the day and 54 in 
the week. In accordance with this provision 
commissioners were appointed as follows :— 


Messrs. A. A. Carpenter, chairman; Norman 
Hindsley, representing the employers, and E. 
E. Roper, representing the employees. 


The commissioners recently presented re- 
ports, the majority recommending that the sug- 
gested limitation of hours should not be car- 
ried out until the other provinces have taken 
similar action, while the minority report re- 
commends the immediate adoption of the 
eight-hour day in industries in the province. 


Majority Report 


To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, Province of Alberta: 

Sim—The undersigned, being two of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
advisability of establishing a forty-eight hour 
working week in the province, beg leave to 
report as follows:— 

Under the terms of the Order in Council 
constituting the Commission to investigate 
the advisability of the adoption of a forty- 
eight-hour week by the various industries in 
the province of Alberta, it is set out, after re- 
citing the provisions of Section 28 of “The 

- Factories Act, 1926,” that the Commissioners 


‘should “cause inquiry to be made into and 


concerning the questions involved in the es- 


 tablishment of a forty-eight-hour working 


- week and as to the advisability of the estab- 
lishment of the same with regard to any or 
all industries in any factory, shop, office or 


office building and the probable effect thereon 


on any such industries,” and to report thereon 
~ ¢o the Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Notices were sent by mail to the proprie- 
- tors of all factories in the province, so far as 


the Commissioners were able to ascertain 
these from an examination of the records of 


the Bureau of Labour, and notices were also 


| ; 
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sent to the proprietors of the various hotels 
and departmental stores in the four larger 
cities. Notices were also published in the 
daily newspapers issued in these places, set- 
ting forth the chief objects of the inquiry and 
the dates and places of the sittings of the 
Commissioners. Sittings were held in accord- 
ance with the notices sent out and as pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers, these sittings 
being held at Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Cal- 
gary, and Edmonton, on the 7th, 8th and 9th 
and 10th and 14th of December last respec- 
tively. A copy of the evidence submitted to 
the Commission at the various hearings and 
the statements filed with the Commission, 
either during these hearings or prior or subse- 
quent thereto, are transmitted herewith. 

It may be well to point out here the distinc- 
tion between what is called a basic eight-hour 
day and a simple forty-eight-hour week and 
a straight eight-hour day and forty-eight 
hour week. The basic eight-hour day does 
not limit the actual hours of labour but mere- 
ly gives the worker for eight hours, what he 
previously received for nine or ten or what- 
ever hours worked, with overtime payment 
for the time worked beyond eight hours. The 
forty-eight-hour week does not limit the hours 
of labour to an eight-hour day, provided the 
total hours worked during the week do not 
exceed forty-eight. The straight eight-hour 
day and forty-eight-hour week limits the 
working hours to eight hours in any one day, 
even if a less number be worked on any other 
day of the week and limits the total hours 
worked in any week to forty-eight, so as to 
ensure the worker of one day’s rest each week. 
It is a straight eight-hour day and forty-eight- 
hour week that the labour organizations have 
contended for in this enquiry, suject, of 
course, to relaxation in such cases as may be 
found to be necessary, this being decided by 
public authority. 

The provisions of “The Factories Act, 
1926,” as it now stands, provide for a nine- 
hour day and a fifty-four-hour week, Ac- 
cording to the terms of the Commission, the 
scope of this inquiry is limited to a forty- 
eight-hour week alone, and the notices first 
sent out so set out the nature of the inquiry. 
However, as the Commissioners subsequently 
learned that it was the desire that the scope 
of the inquiry should be enlarged so as to in- 
clude the question of the advisability of a 
straight eight-hour day and forty-cight-hour 
week, the Commission, at the sittings at Cal- 
gary and Edmonton, asked the parties ap- 
pearing before it in these cities to consider 
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also the question of this further restriction of 
the hours of labour. Subsequent to these sit- 
tings notices were sent out to all parties at- 


‘ tending at the various hearings, asking that 


they further consider the question of the 
straight eight-hour day as applicable to their 
respective industries and that they communi- 
cate with the Commission in regard thereto, 
and replies were received from practically all 
those appearing at the various hearings. The 
straight eight-hour day, along with the forty- 
eight-hour week is, of course, more restrictive 
than the forty-eight-hour week alone, and it 
could, no doubt, have been taken for granted 
that when an objection was lodged to the lat- 
ter limitation, it would apply with as much, 
if not greater force, to the former restriction. 
As was expected, the replies received in answer 
to the later inquiry of the Commission indi- 
cated even more strenuous objections on the 
part of the employers to the eight-hour day 
than to the forty-eight-hour week. In view, 
however, of the conclusions arrived at by 
those of your Commissioners who have signed 
this report, any distinction between these two 
forms of limitation of hours, so far as this 
report is concerned, is immaterial. 


The enactment of eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week legislation was supported at 
the various hearings of the Commission by 
representatives of organized labour, and the 
contentions in support of the proposed change 
may, in the main, be given as follows:— 


That the bringing into effect of an eight- 
hour day and forty-eight-hour week would 


- be merely carrying out the provisions as to 


hours of labour of the draft convention 
adopted at the International Labour Con- 
ference held in Washington in 1919, which 
provisions have already been adopted and 
enacted by a considerable number of coun- 
tries and that, as, under The British North 
America Act, the power to enact legislation 
regarding hours of labour, in the main, rests 
with the respective provinces of the Domin- 
ion, the province of Alberta should, for the 
_ purpose of carrying out the terms of this 
convention, enact this eight-hour day legis- 
_ lation. 
- That, so far as hours of labour are con- 
cerned, a very large percentage of the in- 
dustrial concerns of the province are already 
on the basis of an eight-hour day or forty- 
eight-hour week, and the employers in the 
remaining industries should be made to put 
their industries on the same basis. 
That, by adopting the proposed legisla- 


worked his employees shorter hours from 


- tion, it would protect the employer who — 


the competition of the employer whe worked 
his employees long hours. 


That, with the reduction of hours, there 
was a tendency towards greater efficiency on 
the part of the employee and.that the em- 
ployers should suffer little from the change. 

That the shortening of hours of labour 
would tend to provide employment for a 
greater number of men and so decrease un- 
employment. 

That the same arguments have been ad- 
vanced against any proposal to reduce hours — 
in the past and industry has survived al- 
though the hours of labour have been great- 
ly reduced. 

The desire of the worker to secure him- 
self more leisure time was also stressed. 

The general objections on the part of the 
employers are set out in the memorandum 
filed with the Commission and are given 
below :— 

That to bring into effect forty-eight hour 
week legislation would give other provinces 
and countries an unfair advantage in com- 
petition with Alberta. 

That such industries as are capable of | 
doing so, already work forty-eight hours a 
week and some less. 

That for many of our most important in- 
dustries it is impossible to regulate hours 
of labour to comply with the said restric- 
tion. 

That many industries closely connected 
with agriculture cannot comply with a 
forty-eight hour working week without in- 
flicting hardship and, at certain periods, 
heavy loss upon their farmer clients. 

That to enact a forty-eight hour working 
week would at once restrict an investment — 
of foreign capital in this province. 

That our resources cannot be developed, 
nor can industrial plants be built up suf- 
ficiently to create a pay roll within our 
borders that will provide a market for the 
agriculturists whom we constantly invite to 
settle amongst us. 

That reduction of hours generally means — 
reduced production and higher prices to the 
ultimate consumers. 

That reduced hours will lead to the i in- 
troduction of labour saving machinery that 
will eventually reduce the number employed. ’ 


The Draft Convention adopted by the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Washington 
in 1919, and referred to by the supporters of 
eight-hour day legislation, provides for the 
limiting of the hours of workers in industrial 
undertakings, to eight in the day and forty- 
pores conan eg Provision ismade that where _ 

the employers and workers agree, the eight- 
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hour day limit may be exceeded some days 
of the week, where less than eight hours are 
worked during other days of the week, pro- 
vided the hours worked weekly do not exceed 
forty-eight. Other exceptions provide that 
where, by reason of the nature of the process, 
the work is required to be carried on con- 
tinuously by a succession of shifts, the working 
hours may be extended to fifty-six in the 
week on the average. Provision is also made 
under which regulations by public authority 
shall determine the permanent exceptions to 
be allowed any proprietor for work that must 
necessarily be carried on outside the limits 
jaid down for the general working of an es- 
tablishment, also for certain classes of workers 
‘whose work is essentially intermittent and 
for temporary exceptions for exceptional cases 
of pressure of work. Commerce and agricul- 
ture are not included under the terms of the 
convention. 
It was generally recognized at the Wash- 
ington Conference, that the question of the 
limitation of hours of labour was practically 
a world wide one and the difficulty was there 
recognized of dealing with the question satis- 
factorily unless all those countries which had 
any considerable interest in industrial under- 
takings should be willing to adopt. legislation 
of at least approximate uniformity, subject, 
of course, to allowance for differences of 
climatic conditions or of industrial develop- 
ment. Particularly was it realized that with- 
out the great industrial countries of Great 
_ Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the United 
States adopting the provisions of the con- 
vention, the work of the conference must be 
largely futile. Up to the present, none of 
the countries mentioned have adopted the 
hours of labour prescribed by the draft con- 
vention. It is true that France has signified 
its ratification, but it is conditioned upon 
the ratification by Germany. Italy ratified 
the convention conditionally in 1924, but has 
now adopted a nine-hour day. 
It was stated at the sittings of the Com- 
“mission in Edmonton that Greece, Czecho- 
‘slovakia, Bulgaria, Chili, Roumania, China 
and India have ratified the convention. Your 
Commissioners have before them the last re- 
port of the Director of the International 
‘Labour Conference issued at Geneva in 1926, 
and it would appear that of these countries 
 Roumania, although it had signified its rati- 
fication, had not, as late as March of last 
year, passed any legislation making effective 
; India, by the 
terms of the convention, is not required to 
adopt an eight-hour day but only a sixty-hour 
‘week. Bulgaria, in the report just mentioned, 


stated that competition from neighbouring 
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- ¢he eight-hour day provisions. 


countries that had not adopted the proposals 
of the Washington conference, had placed it 
in a disadvantageous situation. China is in 
such an unsettled state that little weight can 
be attached to its adherence or non-adherence. 

In the case of Czechoslovakia, the legisla- 
tion of that country provides that the actual 
hours of work of workers shall, in principle, 
not exceed eight hours within twenty-four 
hours, or forty-eight hours in the week, but 
the Act further provides that the distribution 
of the daily and weekly hours of labour shall 
be a matter for agreement between the em- 
ployers and the workers. ‘Then there are 
provisions to that effect that when it would not 
be otherwise possible to alternate shifts and 
the work cannot be interrupted for technical 
reasons without considerable disturbance to 
the manufacturing process, the daily or week- 
ly hours can be extended, provided that each 
worker has a thirty-two hour rest period each 
week and provided that the worker is paid 
overtime for any work over the weekly forty- 
eight hours. Furthermore, no less than twen- 
ty-nine classes of industries are given where 
the process is declared to be continuous and 
in which the daily hours may be extended 
provided overtime is paid. It must be said 
that the range of these industries is very 
wide. According to figures supplied by the 
Czechoslovakian Government in 1925, some 
812,000 workers were employed in undertak- 
ings working overtime and! of these one-third 
were actually working overtime and the total 
amount of overtime worked is given in work- 
ing days at 1,782,390. 

It must be said that a perusal of that 
section of the last report of the International 
Labour Conference dealing with the question 
of hours of labour, suggests to your Commis- 
sioners the difficulty of arriving at what 
weight may be given to some of these ap- 
parent ratifications of the Convention in 
question. 

It may be added that your Commissioners 
understand Belgium has ratified the conven- 
tion but they have been unable to get any 
information thereon. . 

Mention was also made at the hearing of 
other eight-hour day legislation, apart from 
any passed in pursuance of the 1919 Wash- 
ington convention, being effective in a num- 
ber of other countries, these countries includ- 
ing France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Poland 
and Sweden. Your Commissioners have been 
unable to obtain any information in regard © 
to legislation of this nature, with the excep- 
tion of that of France, where such legislation 
was to become effective only upon agreement 
between the employer and his employees. 
As already stated, Italy, so far as your ‘Com- 
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missioners can learn, is now on a nine-hour 
day basis. That any such legislation, at 
least so far as the larger countries are con- 
cerned, is not very effective, may be seen 
from the report of the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference already referred 
to (page 219, Part 1). Reference is there 
made to the differences between rates of 
wages, hours, and other conditions of work 
of British shipyard workers and of shipyard 
workers on the Continent. A joint Commit- 
tee of Inquiry, composed of representatives 
from- both the British Shipyard) Workers’ 
Unions and the Shipbuilding Employers’ 
Federation, reached the conclusion that hours 
of work were longer in ‘Germany, Holland and 
France than in Great Britain, and a joint 


petition was presented to the Government 


urging it to take steps to further the obser- 
vance of a shorter working week in the Con- 
tinental countries. 


It is, of course, well known that in Aus- 
tralia the hours of labour are very favourable 
to the worker. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that Australia is far distant from any 
competitive markets. 


Neither the United States nor any pro- 
vinces of the Dominion of Canada, with the 
exception of British Columbia, have adopted 
any general limitation of hours of labour such 
as was laid down by the Washington con- 
vention. Any limitation of labour hours in 
the United States appears, in the main, to be 
confined to workers engaged in public works 
or on Government contracts, or, as is the case 
in some of the States, in one or two specified 
industries. A number of the States have 
adopted a basic eight-hour day but, as al- 
ready pointed out, this is far different in effect 
from a straight eight-hour day or a forty- 
eight hour week. Where there has been any 
real limitation of hours of labour in the 
United States, it has been by agreement be- 
tween employer and employee. In Canada, 


apart from British Columbia and the limita- 


tion in our own Factories Act, there is no 
actual limitation of hours of labour except 
by agreement of the parties, 


With the general principle of the forty- 
eight hour week and the desire of labour for 


a greater amount of leisure for employees, 


your Commissioners have much sympathy. 


_ The question, however, that is to be deter- 
_ mined is whether under present conditions, 


the adoption of the hours of Jabour in ques- 


tion is advisable, bearing in mind its effect 


upon the province as a whole. The fact that 
the industrial concerns of this province must 
compete with those of the remaining 
provinces of Canada as well as with those of 


the United States suggests to your Commis- 
sioners the possibility of too greatly handi- 
capping our own industries if the legislation 
in question is put into effect. If that is the 
result it will, of course, speedily react upon 
the employees. The situation thus created, 
indeed, would be much the same as each of — 
the highly industrial countries of Great 
Britain, France and Germany, at this very 
time fears would happen to it if it adopted 
the eight-hour day while its competitors con- 
tinued on the basis of longer hours, and it is 
this fear that has prevented those countries 
from ratifying the Washington convention 
except on condition that the other countries 
do likewise. Alberta cannot be said to be 
anyway nearly as highly developed indus 
trially as is the United States or some of the 
other provinces of Canada. The industries — 
in Alberta, for the most part, are in their in- 
fancy and the effect of the proposal, can, at 
best be said to be problematical. 

At the National Industrial Conference. held 
in Ottawa in 1919 a month or so prior to the 
opening of the Conference at Washington, the 
the present Premier of the Dominion, in ad- 
dressing the conference, stressed the necessity © 
of bringing about an equality of the stand-— 
ards in industry throughout the Dominion. 
Dealing with this subject he said “if some 


provinces are going to have a high level of 


industrial standards and other provinces are 
not willing to approach to that high level, then 
the provinces which have high industrial 
standards are going to be handicapped by the 
provinces that maintain the standards at a 
lower level, so I think that one of the great- 
est services this gathering can render will be 
to emphasize the necessity that throughout 
the whole of this Dominion of Canada we 
have such uniformity of standards in our in- 
dustrial regulations that the provinces that are 
behind the line, if there are any, will be 
brought up to the level of all the others and 
one standard made to prevail so far as may be © 
possible, having regard to the difference of 
conditions in the different provinces. . 
It is true that, as far as your Commission- 
ers can gather, the majority of industrial 
concerns in the province are at least nomin- 
ally, on the eight-hour day or forty-eight hour 
week basis. According to the statistics ob- 
tained from the Provincial Bureau of Labour, 
out of a total number of 10,683 employees in — 
the factories of Alberta, 7,262 are given as 
working forty-eight hours per week or less. 
It must be remembered, however, that included — 
in these totals are between 1,300 and 1,400 
female employees who come within the limita- _ 
tion of hours fixed by the Minimum Wage 
Regulations. The regulations of hours as affect- 
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ing female employees has generally been more 
strict than those affecting male employees. 
Furthermore, it may be said, that many of the 
concerns which, in the statistics referred to are 
given as working their employees forty-eight 
hours or less per week, strenuously objected 
to the proposal now under consideration and 
some of these employees undoubtedly do work 
over the forty-eight hour week. Your Com- 
missioners believe that it would not be unfair 
to say that the number of male employees 
in the statistics referred to would comprise 
somewhat more than one-half of the total 
male employees in the factories of the pro- 
vince. There are, no doubt, other industries 
not included in the returns given. For in- 
stance, the building industry is not included 
and this is largely on a forty-four hour week 
basis throughout the Dominion, but from its 
very nature it has no outside competition. 


It may be said in this connection that in 
some industries the hours of labour, largely 
through the organization of employees, are 
fairly uniform throughout the whole Domin- 
ion. Thus, in the manufacture of clothing, 
statistics from the Dominion Labour Depart- 
ment show that a forty-four hour week is 
widely prevalent throughout the country and 
the effect of this is seen in the comparatively 
short hours of labour in this industry in 
‘Alberta. The same remark applies to the print- 
ing trade, which is highly organized and it 
will be found that, for the main part, in the 
‘industries such as those just mentioned, the 
hours of labour in the United States correspond 
with those in effect in Canada. 


The suggestion that has been made that 
‘because some industries in the Province are 
already on an eight hour basis or less, all other 
industries should be compelled to apply simi- 
lar restrictions, is not sound. What really 
governs is the conditions of labour in the same 
class of industry in the competing provinces 
or countries. 
It is doubtful whether the reduction of hours 
‘from nine to eight would mean any substan- 
tial increase in employment in the Province. 
It was indeed asserted by a number of employ- 
ees that if they were compelled to adopt an 
eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week, it 
would mean that while they would be com- 
“pelled to employ more men in the rush season, 
they would also be compelled to let out some 
of the employees during the slack season who 
were now retained the year round, The 
‘slack season in most industries in this Pro- 
Dyinie:-is jn the winter time and in such cases 
ihe result would be a greater amount of un- 
employment at a time when it is most un- 


“desirable. 


The attention of your Commissioners was 
directed at the various hearings, to the fact 
that industrial undertakings in this province 
were, to a very considerable extent, closely re- 
lated to the agricultural industry and it was 
urged that a rigid limitation of hours in such 
industries would be a hardship not only on the 
industries themselves, but upon the farmer. 
It was also pointed out that, with the fre- 
quently long and severe winters that obtain 
here, other industries were, in their nature 
seasonal, and short operating seasons militated 
against the observance of an eight-hour day. 

These are, indeed, matters which suggest the 
difficulty of applying this limitation of hours 
of labour where the conditions are as they are 
in Alberta and they offer, in the opinion of 
your Commissioners, along with the problem 
of outside competition, the really material ob- 
stacles to the adoption in this Province of the 
forty-eight hour week, and a greater obstacle 
to the adoption of a straight eight-hour day. 

In referring to the absence of restrictive 
legislation in regard to hours of labour in the 
other provinces of Canada, mention has 
been made of the exception of British Colum- 
bia. In 1925 the British Columbia Govern-— 
ment brought into operation an act entitled 
“The Hours of Work Act, 1925” which limi- 
ted hours of work in industrial enterprises to 
eight hours a day and forty-eight hours in the 
week. The Act. specifically excludes any 
branch of the agricultural, horticultural and 
dairying industry and it does not apply to 
shops, stores, offices, office buildings or hotels. 

The Act contains provisions similar to 
those contained in the Washington Draft Con- 
vention relating to hours of labour which per- 
mit a forty-eight hour week instead of a strict 
eight-hour day, by agreement between em- 
ployer and employees, and provides for excep- 
tions covering continuous processes and in 
case of accidents or cases of emergency. 

The administration of the Act is left to a 
Board of Adjustment, consisting of three mem- 
bers who may make regulations determin- 
ing:— 

(a) The permanent exceptions that may be 
allowed in preparatory or complement- 
ary work necessary to be carried on 
outside the limits laid down for the 
general working of an industrial under- 

taking or for certain classes of workers 
whose work is essentially seasonal or 
intermittent. 

(b) The temporary exceptions that may be 
allowed in case of exceptional cases of 
pressure of work. 


The Board is further given the power, after 


inquiry, and subject to the approval of the 


largely nominal. 


Lieutenant Governor in Council, to exempt 
any industrial undertaking or class of indus- 
trial undertaking, in whole or in part from 
the operation of the Act, or for such seasons 
or portions of the year as it may consider 
necessary or expedient, having regard to the 
nature and conditions of the undertaking, the 
conditions of employment and the welfare of 
the employees. 


Very wide exemptions have been granted 
by the Board. For instance, shipping of all 
kinds, fish canneries, and repair work in metal 
industries are exempted, and the fruit pack- 
ing industry is given permission to work over 
the eight-hour day during the fruit season. 
Your Commissioners also understand that the 
meat packing industry is not affected by the 
Act. Smelting comes under the continuous 
process provisions and the working hours 
therein are limited to fifty-six per week. Em- 
ployees in saw mills, planing mills and shingle 
mills in that part of the province lying east 
of the Cascade Mountains are permitted to 
work nine hours a day instead of eight. 
Bakeries are permitted to work ten hours per 
month in excess of the forty-eight hour week, 
which would give a fifty and one-half hour 
week, and bakery salesmen and delivery men 
are allowed an extra twenty-six hours per 
month in excess of the forty-eight hours per 
week. 


The exceptions mentioned, and they are 
not the only ones, have not been given to in- 
dicate in any way the nature of industries, ex- 
emption of which is found to be necessary, 
for conditions here differ very considerably 
from conditions in the main industrial por- 
tion of British Columbia. They are given 
merely to suggest that there must be so many 
exceptions allowed in the administration of 
legislation of this nature as to’ at once lay it 
open to the criticism that the restrictions are 
It must be further con- 
sidered that in British Columbia there is the 
problem arising from oriental labour which, 
fortunately, in this province, does not exist. 
Your Commissioners understand that the Act 
in British Columbia is very ably administered 


and they are not prepared to say that it is 


without merit. It must be remembered, how- 


_ ever, that conditions here are not the same 


as in British Columbia and that the scope of 
the British Columbia Act is much narrower 
than that of our own Act. So much also de- 
pends upon the state of mind of those ad- 
ministering the provisions of such an Act, and 
the attitude adopted by them in that admin- 


istration, that your Commissioners have not’ 


felt justified in recommending that action 
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along similar lines should be taken in thi 
province. 

Generally speaking, the limitation as to 
hours of labour in the Factories Act, as i 
now stands, provides against the working of 
employees for any extreme hours and the Act 
is very wide in its scope. However, if there 
are cases where employees are working ex- 
tremely long hours, there is no reason why 
an amendment to the schedule of the present 
Act should not meet such cases. For instance, 
at Calgary, the Commission heard representa- 
tives from the oil well drillers working in the 
Turner Valley field, who represented that they 
were working on a twelve-hour shift. Except 
in extremely cold weather, when they are not 
required to work, their work is continuous 
and it suggests itself to the Commission that 
any such hours of labour in continuous em- 
ployment are excessive. The case, however, 
could be easily met by an amendment to the 
schedule of the Factories Act. 

Neither in the Washington Draft Conven- 
tion, nor in the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act is there any provision’ applicable to 
such concerns as shops, stores, wholesale ware- 
houses, offices or hotels and, apart from regu- 
lations by various municipalities, or so far as 
female workers are concerned, by the regula- 
tions of the various Minimum Wage Boards, 
and there are, as far as your Commissioners 
can learn, no set hours of work in these busi- 
nesses in other provinces. Our own Act only 
embraces concerns of this nature situated in 
towns of over 5,000 population and, in the 
cities within its provisions there are, so far as 
retail stores are concerned, by-laws dealing 
with early closing and a compulsory half holi- 
day one day a week, either during the whole 
or a part of the year. Calgary and Lethbridge 
hhave this half holiday the year round, and 
according to the statements made at sittings 
of the Commission at Medicine Hat, the half 
holiday is given in that city the year round, 
although the city by-law only requires it for 
the five summer months. In these three cities, 
however, the retail stores keep open on Satur- 
day night until nine o’clock. In Edmonton, 
the half holiday provision only applies to the 
summer months, but the stores are closed 
Saturday night. It was stated that the prac- 
tice in the larger stores at least, in these cities, 
was to give the employees two weeks’ holiday, 
each year, with pay. 

It may be noted that no representative of 
the employees in these businesses appeared 
before your Commissioners and, although it 
has been urged that this is accounted for by 
the fact that the employees in these concerns 
are unorganized and consequently inarticulate, 
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it does suggest itself to your Commissioners 
that if there was any serious objection to the 
present working hours or any great degree of 
discontent, it would have come to the notice 
of the Commission. 


It must be recognized that the conditions 
and nature of the work in these various busi- 
nesses are widely different from those exist- 
ing in factories, and your Commissioners are 
of the opinion that if any change were con- 
templated in the present Act, in the way of 
further limitation of hours of labour, these 
businesses might well be dealt with in a separ- 
ate Act. However, they are not prepared to 
recommend that the eight-hour day or the 
forty-eight hour week should be applied for 
the present to such concerns. 


As regards industrial undertakings, your 
Commissioners desire to say that, partly be- 
cause of the fact that so many of the more 
important industries in Alberta are closely re- 
lated to agriculture, and because of the sea- 
sonal nature of other industries, but mainly 
because of the danger of competition from 


’ outside points where there would be no simi- 


lar restrictions as to hours of labour, they have 
come to the conclusion that it would not be 
advisable to adopt the forty-eight hour week 


or the straight eight-hour day in connection 


therewith. As many concerns, both industrial 


and commercial, only work a half day on 


Saturdays, a straight eight-hour day would 
mean, in those cases, either a forty-eight-hour 


_ week or the elimination of the Saturday after- 
- noon off. 


They believe that only. through the co- 


‘operation of all the provinces can the sug- 


gested limitation of hours of labour be safely 


- ‘put into effect. To be satisfactorily effective 
any such law should be national in extent. 


Your Commissioners are not prepared to 


single out any particular industries in regard 
to which such hours of labour should be made 
applicable at the present time. If they did 


so their choice would undoubtedly fall upon 


those very industries where, owing to the em- 
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ployees. being more highly organized, the 


hours of labour are at present most favour- 
able to the employees. 


Edmonton, Friday, the eighteenth day of 
February, A.D. 1927. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. A. CARPENTER, 

Dastiunina sii Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Norman HInpsLeEy, 
Commissioner. 
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Minority Report 


To His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council Provinice of Alberta. 


Str,—The undersigned, being one of the 
Commissioners appointed ‘to inquire into the 
advisability of establishing a forty-eight hour 
working week in the Province, being unable 
to agree with the conclusions of the other two 
Commissioners, begs leave to report separately 
as follows:— 


It will be observed that the recommenda- 
tions of the majority of the Commissioners 1s 
made “....mainly because of the danger of 
competition from outside points where there 
would be similar restrictions as to hours”. 
This, it will be noted, was also one of the 
chief arguments employed by some of those 
who appeared before the Commission to give 
evidence against the advisability of estab- 
lishing the forty-eight hour week. 


After giving careful study to the evidence 
submitted to the Commission the undersigned 
is firmly of the opinion that the Commissioners 
were not justified in recommending that there 
should be no step taken at this time to estab- 
lish the forty-eight hour working week in Al- 
berta. Those who contend that such a limita- 
tion of hours would be detrimental to industry 
in the Province have not, in my opinion, sub- 
mitted sufficient evidence to substantiate their 
claims. 


There are many records of various industries 
where hours of labour have been curtailed, 
either voluntarily or by legislation, yet there 
was not a single specific incident brought to 
the attention of the Commission where the 
curtailment of working hours had had an ad- 
verse effect on the industry concerned. On the 
other hand there were a number of cases cited 
where the effect of the curtailment of the hours 
of labour had proved to be beneficial. One 
case in point is that of the Great West 
Garment Company of Edmonton. In the 
garment industry where long hours and sweat 
shop conditions were considered advisable a 
few years ago, the Edmonton Company was 
the first on the continent to establish the 
eight-hour day and the forty-eight hour week. 
Production records of the company actually | 
showed a substantial increase of output with 
the curtailment of hours of labour. Certainly 
the danger of outside competition proved a 
bogey im that case. 

In this connection I would also draw atten- 
tion to the Report of the British Columbia 
Department of Labour for 1925. Commenting 
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on the operation of the eight-hour day law in 
that province, the report says:— 


“The eight-hour day certainly has not 
had the dire effect predicted by some of its 
critics prior to its being put into effect. In- 
formation received by the department re- 
cently has proven that the eight-hour day 
has actually been the cause of reducing costs 
of operation in various industries. The 
reason for this is that, in order to comply 
with the Act, a complete reorganization of 
systems was found necessary and more effi- 
cient methods have been worked out.” 


From the records available through the Ai- 
berta Bureau of Labour, it is found that ap- 
proximately eight per cent of the wage earners 
in industry and commerce in the Province, 
are now employed at forty-eight hours a week 
or less. From this it should be apparent that 
the shorter working week has been proven to 
be advisable and generally economilcally sound. 
It has been argued that since such a large 
percentage have already secured the forty-eight 
hour week without legislation, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the remaining twenty per cent 
will secure the same advantages as soon as it 
is economically advantageous for them to have 
them. But that argument is not a sound one. 
There are short-sighted and grasping employ- 
ers who need the force of legislation to com- 
pel them to conform to standards that have 
generally been accepted as proper. This has 
always been the case. A case in point is that 
of the building or general contracting industry. 
The large majority of the employees of this 
industry work forty-eight hours a week or less. 
Yet there are some “employers who compel 
their workmen to exceed the hours generally 


_ worked. Apparently only legislation can bring 
uniformity in such cases. In British Columbia 


the operation of the eight-hour law reduced 
the average working hours in the contracting 
group by 2.41 hours per week: this in spite 


of the fact that the eight-hour day generally 


prevailed in the industry before the law came 
into effect. 


Many of the firms objecting to the estab- 


lishment of the eight-hour day in Alberta ad- 
mitted under examination that it was only in 


emergencies that it was mecessary to exceed 
a forty-eight hour week. Others gave evidence 
to the Commission that was at variance with 
their declarations to the Bureau of Labour as 
to the hours of labour worked. In all I am 
convinced that an examination of all the 
evidence submitted will, if exaggerated hypo- 


theses are omitted, show that only a very few 


industries would be in any way adversely 


affected by the establishment of eight-hour 


day in legislation. On the other hand a large 
number of employees would be benefitted. 


This latter contention is borne out by the 
experience in British Columbia. It has been 
claimed that, because of the large number of 
exemptions allowed, the B.C. Act is largely 
inoperative. But in spite of this the report of 
the Department of Labour shows that the 
operation of the Act in the first year resulted 
im a reduction of over four per cent in the 
duration of the average working week; aver- 
age hours being reduced from 50.59 to 48.26 
weekly. Though the report does not say so, 
it may be presumed that a substantial part 
of the reduction has been caused by the bring- 
ing about of uniformity in industries where the 
eight-hour day generally prevailed before the 
legislation came into force. Because there is 
a substantial number of employees working 
longer hours unnecessarily in industries where 
the eight-hour day generally prevails, I am 
particularly opposed to the recommendation 
against any step to establish the eight-hour 
day by legislation at this time. 


I am prepared to admit that there may be — 
places of employment in the Province where 
it might be inadvisable to establish a rigid 


é, eight-hour day. But the evidence before the 


Commission certainly establishes, in my opin- 
ion, the fact that nothing stands in the way 
of the general application of the principle; and 
the fact that there are exceptions which should — 
be made, should not be used to deprive a 
considerable number of workpeople of the ad- 
vantages which would accrue to them if eight- 
hour legislation were enacted. Therefore, I 
entirely disagree with the conklusions of the 
majority report, and I would respectfully urge 
that the eight-hour day be established through 
an amendment to the Factories Act, or other- 
wise. 


I would also recommend that Section 28 of 
the Factories Act be amended by striking out 
the proviso exempting from the hours of 
labour provisions, all repair shops, creameries 
cheese factories, grain elevators and saw mills 
unless such factories are situated within a 
city or town having a population exceeding 
five thousand. The Commission heard con-— 
siderable criticism of the discrimination caused — 
by these exemptions. esc’ 


Edmonton, Tuesday, the fifteenth day of 
March, A.D. 1927. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) E. E. Rorsr, 
Commissioner. 
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SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADA 


N account of the work carried on in 
Canada for the benefit of ex-service men 
is given in the annual report of the Depart- 
‘ment of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1926. The 
volume and extent of this work shows little 
or no reduction from that in previous years, 
and no diminution is expected for some time. 
The Department continues to grant vocational 
training where it is found necessary, and to 
carry on, with the Employment Service of 
Canada, the placement of disabled ex-service 
men wherever possible. In addition to this 
service four Rehabilitation Committees were 
in operation, these being at Toronto, Mont- 
real, Edmonton and Vancouver. Considerable 
‘sums continued to be disbursed for the relief 
of destitution, but the total of $337,402 for 
the year under review represented a reduc- 
tion of $68,926 from that for the previous 
12-month period. The number of patients on 
the strength of the Department at the close 
of the year was 3,097, this number including 
1,374 medical and surgical cases, 648 tuber- 
culosis cases and 1,075 mental cases. Of these 
cases, 1616 were receiving treatment in the 
eight departmental hospitals and the remain- 
der were in other institutions in Canada and 
elsewhere. The services of the medical staff 
of the Department were still in great demand 
for out-patients or clinical treatments, the 
number dealt with during the year averaging 
2,581 per week. Some reduction in the acti- 
vities of the Medical Service resulted from a 
“new rule which took effect during the year 
‘transferring to the Board of Pension Commis- 
-sioners the power of decision as to whether 
a man’s disability is attributable to service. 


Workmen’s Compensation.—The report con- 
tains a statement on the experience in connec-. 
tion with the order in council issued in 1922, 
under legislation of that year, authorizing the 
Department, in case of an industrial accident 
to a returned soldier in receipt of a pension 
of 20 per cent or upwards, to reimburse the 
employer, or the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the cost of any compensation paid, 
including the cost of medical service rendered 
necessary by the accident (Lasour Gazerrs, 
March, 1928, page 310). The order also 
authorized the Department to refund to em- 
ployers any assessments paid in respect of 
such employees, and to deduct the same from 
any compensation payable through the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to the province 
concerned. 

Contrary to the expectation that the cost 
of this legislation would be considerable, the 
report states that the total amount paid since 
the order was passed has been less than the 
original appropriation which was intended to 
cover less than one year. “This has been 
due, largely, to the fact that Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards have not taken full 
advantage of the provisions made and in three 
provinces, namely, Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Prince Edward Island, there are no Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. The statement 
for the past year however, indicates that leg- 
islation is becoming more generally known 
and thus the claims are increasing. The pay- 
ments during the fiscal year now completed, 
though greatly in excess of those made in the 
previous fiscal year, do not represent all the 
claims received. The appropriation was ex- 
hausted and it was necessary to carry forward 
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: Reimbursed 
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some $20,000 for future payment. The prin- 
cipal reason for this legislation was to place 
the war-disabled man in a preferred position 
when seeking employment. That this result 
has been accomplished is evidenced by the 
very large number of men in this category 
who are now regularly employed.” 

The accompanying table shows the number 
of claims, the amounts paid and the assess- 
ments reinbursed by provinces during the past 
five years and in the fiscal year 1925-6. 


Employment and Rehabilitation—Under an 
arrangement made through the Department of 
Labour with the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, special consideration is given to the 
placing of disabled ex-service men in employ- 
ment. It is stated that the linking up of the 
service which was formerly rendered by the 
Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re-establish- 
ment with the Employment Service of Can- 
ada has worked out very satisfactorily. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year under review there were 
under this arrangement 17,973 applicants for 
work, and 9,902 placements. In regard to 
positions in the Dominion Civil Service the 
Department has been in constant touch with 
the Civil Service Commission with the object 
of assisting disabled ex-service men to obtain 
employment in the civil service. 

Vocational Training —The report states that 
it was found necessary during the fiscal year 
to continue to provide training to a limited 
number of returned men, chiefly because of an 
increase in war disability which prevented the 
men from carrying on either in their pre-war 
occupation or in the occupation for which 
they had been previously trained. Practically 
all training at this time is given with firms 
sufficiently interested in the trainee to guar- 
antee him an appointment on completion of 
the necessary training period, which in most 
cases does not require more than a few months. 

Advantage was tuken during the year of the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 2944, 
which enables the department to obtain per- 
manent appointments in the civil service for 
disabled soldiers by giving them a short period 
of training in the position which they are to 
occupy. This provision, it is stated, has 
proved of great value in placing disabled men 
in the civil service. The number of men 
placed in this way was not large, but this 
was chiofly because suitable vacancies were 
scarce. The Civil Service Commission, it is 
stated, co-operate in every way possible to 
make the provisions of this order in council a 
success. 


; Sheltered Employment—The departinent 
continues to operate vetcraft_ workshops where 
Canadian pensioners who are unfit for em- 
ployment in the general labour market are 
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eligible for admission, subject to certain con- 
ditions. The hours of work are more or less 
determined by the physical condition of the 
worker, who is given proper care and tuition 
and encouraged to feel his responsibilities. — 
The ultimate endeavour is to have him regain. 
his self-confidence and work ability and to fit 
him for regular employment outside. 


Vetcraft shops are in operation at Toronto, 
Hamilton, London, Kingston, Halifax, St. John, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver and Victoria. 
The latter four are operated by the Canadian 
Red Cross Society under the direction of 
Workshop Committees on the basis of a uni- 
form agreement which has been entered into 
with the department. This provides that 85 
per cent of all approved capital expenditures 
shall be borne by the department and 75 per 
cent of the operating loss up to a maximum 
of $30 per man per month... On April 1, 1925, 
the department took over the operation of 
the St. John Workshop and on November 21, 
1925, it became necessary to take over the 
Halifax one also. Negotiations are at present 
under way and the department is making an 
inventory preparatory to taking over the oper- 
ation of the Winnipeg shop from the Red 
Cross Society. 


The Toronto and Hamilton workshops 
specialize in the manufacture of porcelain top 
and plain kitchen tables, washboards, wooden 
kitchen ware, and a very complete line of 
wooden toys and juvenile furniture. They 
have built up a very large connection and the 
Halifax and Winnipeg shops are now operat- 
ing along the same lines. At St. John the 
shop has been equipped for the manufacture 
of box shooks and every effort is being direct- 
ed at present towards the development of ex- 
pos business to the British and foreign mar- 

ets. 


‘The shops operated by the Red Cross con- 
centrate more along the lines of special orders 
and repair work. 


All the poppies and wreaths which are dis- 
tributed and sold on Armistice Day each year 
are manufactured in Veteraft workshops and 
give considerable work to men who otherwise 
would be practically unemployed. The yearly 
requirements are approximately 1,250,000 small 
poppies, 150,000 large poppies and 2,500 
wreaths of various types. ont 

The number of men on strength as at March 
31, 1926, was 287, distributed as follows:— 

_Red Cross Workshops: Montreal, 28; Win- 
nipeg,. 28; Vancouver, 33; Victoria, 32... 

D. 8. C. R. Workshops: Halifax, 14; Ki 
ton, 10; Toronto, 96; Hamilton, 31; London, 
8; Saint John, 7. erent hd Hee 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION OF THE UNITED 
. STATES AND CANADA 


ULLETIN No. 423 of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics (Depart- 
ment of Labour) is a complete handbook of 
nearly 700 pages on Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion laws in the United States and Canada as 
they existed on July 1, 1926. Nearly thirty- 
five years ago the United States Commis- 
sioner of Labour undertook ithe first official 
study in that country of the subject of the 
compensation of workmen for injuries. At 
that time, compensation for industrial acci- 
dents had been established by law in only 
two countries, Germany in 1884 and Austria 
in 1887. Other nations were considering the 
subject, but in none of them had the move- 
ment passed beyond the stage of commis- 
sions and discussion. The method of “ work- 
men’s compensation” for accidents and in 
many cases for industrial diseases also, has 
since become almost universal. The Bulletin 
contains valuable historical information on 
the progress of the movement. It also ana- 
lyses the various laws, giving the major part 
_of the actual text. The whole of Canada and 
all but five of the United States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are now covered by com- 
pensation laws. 

In most of the States the benefit is a per- 
centage of the average wages, ranging from 
50 per cent in 16 States to 66% per cent’ in 12 

States. Maximum totals are prescribed in a 
number of States, ranging from $3,000 to 
$7,800 for death and from $3,000 to $10,000 
for permanent total disability. Some States 
establish no limit, so that considerably larger 
amounts are available according to duration 
‘of life and number of dependents. The in- 
_ surance of the liability incurred under the 
acts is required in all but 3 jurisdictions, 19 
4 States providing State funds for this purpose, 
8 of them being exclusive in their operation. 
The Bulletin points out that compensa- 
tion legislation began sooner in Canada than 
in the United States, “due undoubtedly to 
the influence of Great Britain.” It analyses 
the Canadian Acts, comparing their main 
"characteristics with those of the laws in the 
United States. Some of the more important 
_ differences are the following:— 


_ 1. In Canada there is a noticeable uniform- 
_ity among most of the corhpensation laws. 

‘his - uniformity applies to the scope of the 
Bait benefits, injuries covered, administra- 
tion, and procedure. In the compensation 
acts of the United States many variations are 
evidence. 


2. In Canada all of the laws are compulsory 
as to the employers coming within the scope 
of the act. In the United States only 14 are 
compulsory, while 32 are elective. 

3. In Canada the scope of the law in each 
province (Yukon Territory excepted) is lim- 
ited to enumerated employments, though the 
lists are quite inclusive. There is some divers 
ity in the number of such employments, but 
the principal hazardous industries are covered, 
including manufacturing, mining, construc-, 
tion, and transportation. In the United States 
only 12 States limit their scope to the so- 
called hazardous industries, while 34 States 
cover industries generally. 

4. In Canada occupational diseases are 
compensable in every province except Que- 
bec and Yukon Territory* Such diseases, 
however, are limited to those enumerated in 
the statutory schedule. In the United States 
only 12 of the 46 State laws include occupa- 
tional diseases, but in 6 of these all occupa- 
tional diseases are covered. 

5. In Canada all of the provinces except 
Quebec and Yukon Territory* have exclusive 
State insurance funds. In Ontario, however, 
employers under schedule (municipalities, 
railroad, express, telephone, telegraph and 
navigation) are permitted self-insurance. In 
the United States only 8 of the 46 compensa- 
tion States have exclusive State funds, while 
11 have competitive State funds. 

6. In Canada probably the most significant 
characteristic of compensation legislation is 
the assumption of liability on the part of the 
province having insurance funds for the solv- 
ency of such funds, any temporary deficit be- 
ing made up from other provincial funds. 
Under no law of any State of the United 
States is such liability assumed. 

7. In Canada the workmen’s compensation 
boards have exclusive and final jurisdiction 
over all compensation matters, no appeal to 
the courts being permitted except in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. In these two 
provinces appeal may be had to the supreme 
court upon questions of law, but only with 
the permission of the judge of said court. In 
none of the American States has the adminis- 
trative commission full decision, appeals to 
courts being allowed on questions of law in 
every jurisdiction, and of fact in some. 

8. In Canada members of the workmen’s 
compensation boards hold office during good 
behaviour, except that in British Columbia 


* Saskatchewan also should be excepted. 
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the term of office is 10 years. In most of the 
provinces, however, they are subject to com- 
pulsory retirement at the age of 75. Each 
board is authorized to appoint its officers and 
employees and to fix their salaries. The term 
of oflice of such ‘employees is subject to the 
pleasure of the board. In the United States 
the term of office of compensation commis- 
sioners is usually 3, 4 or 5 years. 


9. As regards liberality, the benefits of the 
Canadian laws are about on a par with the 
more liberal of the American acts. The scale 
of benefits average perhaps somewhat lower, 
‘but the periods for which benefits are paid 
are as a tule longer. In Canada, except in 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 


Rates of Assessment of Various Industries for Workmen’s Compensation 
in Ontario in 1927 


eee Workmen’s ‘Compensation Board of 

Ontario recently published in pamphlet 
‘form a table showing the provisional rates of 
assessment for 1927 for each industry com- 
ing under the act. The adjusted rates for 
1926 are also shown the variation in the 
amount levied being based on the accident 
record of the several industrial groups. The 
method of procedure in determining the as- 
sessment rates is fully explained in the pamph- 
let.* 


TABLES OF RATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES PER $100 OF PAY-ROLL 
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Yukon, compensation is paid during disabil- 
ity or until death or re-marriage of the widow, 
while in most of the States the compensation 
periods terminate at the end of 300, 400 or 
500 weeks, though some pay during life. In 
none of the provinces (Yukon Territory ex- 
cepted) is the waiting -period over 1 week, 
and in most of the laws compensation when > 
payable begins from the date of the injury, 
whereas in the United States, 4 States have 
a waiting period of ten days and a like num- 
ber of two weeks. The early Canadian laws 
did not provide for medical benefits, but all 
except that of Yukon Territory have now 
made provision therefor; in the United States 
all the laws require medical service. 


The assessments are levied provisionally 
upon the estimated payroll. Estimates below 
$200 are assessed at that amount. For the. 
purpose of assessment each industry is re- 
garded as a unit, but certain operations. are 
segregated, such as building, railway construc- 
tion, mining, iron and steel manufacture, log- 
ging, etc. 

The rates for a few of the larger industries, 
and for others in which the rates have been 
altered, are shown in the following table:— 


1926 Feat 
Eat : g Adjusted | sional 
a $ cts) $ ots. 
4 1 |Logging, woods orersidons, re driving, rafting, booming, or loading, as a business or in an 
es, ‘ ea ehkO A, CHIN CRRBR DOHA co acc satan sdanttr aeKE vie « agiibs Ona eaicecsiits alti wes gh sais var Sam's ae 3 50 3 50 
“i 3 saw mills, shingle mills, nthe milis, or rossing paced as a business or in an industry in this class, =a 3% 
a> O18 <p Ris TELMR He ASST aMaRE So Maite <a. TAKERSSE, .. oadespniees «satel d ced. ndestzdd. cabedes. 
i", Oe Pulp Tails. sagas vines natin alv eae asin txts aux 25 200 
22 Pulp and peer mills 210} 185 
: Paper mills, not jmanalacguring SOON OI Ova Bareishane dl «> uaeetinenieviniy + «Rent ds «Aedes spdenlaese « 1 60 1 50 
oe 3 Furniture, man all aitar ivacs' 9 CAiataetratt Sines dee an aca: «(nikal CRIT bens <iiara ee‘eiare aa! ance ales suki abie a ie 80 70 
4 {Planing or mnotidhig mills or sash and door factories 1 60 1 60. 
a _ 5 Isil 3 00 3 00 
 : 400 | 400. 
TT Mining 4 00 4 00 
- Sinte ining o.e. amare < COMIN EM epic eee eR Os tee Cee tere an ee Bia oer seta siatiraetete wan oltitie etre Re nnn See 450 | 4650 
bed ‘1G Sapp bab ang reas 43 aor 
or shell testing, involving di 5 00 5 00. 
6  |Sand, shale, clay, or gravel pits, or ae fi 450 4 50 
‘ » as a bi tone crushing............. 5 00 5 00. 
» vel quarries, wit: pate DOWEE) i ania nmscustlee dus 3 00 3 00 
7 ~ |Rolling mills ss Che works, with b 1 80 1 50 
ling mills or steel works, without blast furnace 1 50 150 
8 170 1 70 
en. BY. HR attics 9 dU Me Bee NG 1 80 1 80 
Foundries, malleable iron.. 120 +140 
9  |Structural steel, iron, or metal fabrication of 1-50 150 
EL building of repairing, including boiler making. 225 | 225 
making, as @ business............+seuseeeseees go 0-0 heey PQS ME as olde «rR 2 40 2 40 


of 


~*See a also LABOUR Charen May, 1926, page 454. 
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Class Industry 1926 | Provi- 
Adjusted | sional 
Ue EECRING LAD OUR Ls nth ote eset Rinse ae tera ot eareicceok oi oigle ie ellen oe ete ewer res : co : 90 
1 00 100 
70 70 
11 1 00 0 90 
50 50 
10 00 10 00° 
2 50 2 50 
sf 40 40 
14 i 80 80 
15 a 1 1 M4 
Sugar refineries Hetisscalslolaie ciels one eer sterate ce etn aa Cee Aaa von ecole cae eee ics cme artes en Bh 90 90) 
Operation of distilleries, or breweries, including manufacture of spirituous or malt liquors, alcohol, 
EMG AYIALOG SDIIGS. deste Bw i ci6« seach ers a sie 0's # eee Was oie. h acess de cieeietd ens Sane Osea 1 00 1 00 
PGMA PLAUHOLTOR: fate = MbeAeA Nh « Pre Bienes MTR Te oh code EH eTRE eee clndtne wales icity cubaves 1 25 1 25 
17 |Weaving manufactories; textile, fabrics, cloth blankets, canvas, bags, felt, hair cloth, or hair 
Pr OAS OETA G LOLS letersi ee stern caietcievele stato clan's ci oeiale tg asian bid bre loca Mlna sess seek naeaoi ae 60 60 
19 |Printing and publishing, including incidental job work.............-0ceccecvececavcncccccccuceecs 25 25 
21 |Road or street making or repairing or culvert or small bridge construction...........--.+0.0+000: -2 50 Pets 
ELrIG es ONSEN UION ,MROLS . Je See Ets dhasae LES UHI SOE ais sin a dob oan bins bereits Guqejoreisc ion 6 din Tile ols ebiasies 3 75 3 75 
POWOr DONSEFUCTION OF LUBNEMING , <5 00 creceicceinsdsniesiain Te oie o CAEL ALTIUS eee aad moeaccteee ae uedene 4 00 4 00 
Waterworks systems, Construction Of......0......cccccec te acevetetceceececiecsecsscsececresseeess 3 50 3 50 
Pas tine WVOLUSS, (ASA PUSINORS tials fabs ..2Be ARIA Ie Selo so: cleye viecsjo.ce biotin badelbere s.csiecee dbs ssw siee one 5 00 5 00 
CATR SON ORIG AS DUSIMCRS 7 3e..do a crepe feo vintse ondio'sinigiclaivin'e stole UN SDi0)« STO F's ofole so chal efsine a Wa Uolne sittiod bl 6 50 6 50 
Hiremen'or policemen (by Application) 25 occ o.00 + alee oisiele « siia,p seis sia e's « cet'bie oibie be otek » ola'a'eleiels 2 00 2 00 
22 |Electric power or transmission lines, construction Of..........0¢seccececccrcecscersctcsuceeseues 2 25 2 25 
SoS T ENC UIT Al SECGr, CLODMOIMN GL. «ck csie bot cae nsdie csaca.o\c Moie,sie.0's)s,09 ciale s 8/0,0,0{uinicie.njeje'pidiea's wie.ojiielsinie sea DENE 6 00 5 00 
WANAN COMSCLUCHION on ete ese «Se eee eas ene ere lalale o aioe'3Q'G os Soayep poeta ig eecai Tide «lumii gies Sawy sme 84 4 50 5 00 
Railway construction, exclusive of bridge construction...............cecceceececrecerceceecesenes 4 50 5 00 
PUA WEY ODELAUION. Goo one's nde either tale cep esl c ne sie oie wien ee stBceeb oie > Sead tanielt Ae Rekie's 2 pate Bee 4 50 4°75 
edging, subaqueous construction, or pile driving, .............eeeeeccereeseeceecceereeereeeees 4 50 5 00 
RESP anos Parapet e hes ucta wield piss Aine, Lisette brotaingtha-e «(Reiko o ete crea oie oletS ale » la,n ape We sielaeaieele oe eee 1 50 1 60 
COMOCOEINE oat a cc ee re taste oes occe fave ausiefaie t'e aie o.s's-0.0 otatoe nec SE nay « Metra eee lk eins Mo Eotactone 2:25 2 40 
DOr dGekS* OPSMAtIOMIONN.\satoe ra. Ae ciate eis Slated vials SB Ralls « o.\aale opin ye nidianseyale b's aseisVoreterelpiprateiaiere ejajeus'e oe 2,25 2 40 
WEA Vos <OUSEatONOLON WOCKUDOM, abs sis jaccuee sesosict eases soe ee cee ceces ce vieciow sitar onclgie oie 2 25 2 40 
Navigation (by application) oi Sie .ccedscsescses ceed ve cc%islediiaes 2 25 2 40 
Loading or unloading of cars.. 1 50 1 60 
24 {Brickwork or stone masonery 1 60 1 60 
: lastering........ x 1 25 1 25 
Carpentry, 2.0.8 1 60 1 60 
PRPAUMIE TO Bas costes sles nie cee sie sie sicie sis vice tea a caeens i wees, ota: 1 20 1 20 
General construction where the business of the employer includes several of the operations included 
TH UE Ie OLAS Ae co cpote cha ee hs ate Bcsclea o's or as/oAb ale Sp n.d aiaia Sake hs eeepc Unc acauica te spela te ges eeie ace 1 60 1 60 


UNITED STATES 


A N Act to provide accident compensa- 
3 tion for harbour workers in the United 
- §tates was passed by Congress and signed by 
the President on March 4, and will become 


ENACTS COMPENSATION LAW FOR: 
LONGSHOREMEN | 


ized methods. Administration of the act is 
through local federal deputies, acting in 
co-operation with state compensation officials 
if the latter choose to assist, all being under 


effective on July 1. An account of the posi- the supervision of the United States Em- 
“ tion of longshoremen under previous legisla- ployees’ Compensation ‘Commission. Pro- 
tion was given in the Lasour Gazerrm, Oc- vision is made also for assistance in re- 
: tober, 1926, page 930. The new measure pro- habilitating disabled workmen and for the 
_ vides compensation to the extent of 663 per promotion of the work of accident prevention. 
cent of the wages of the employees, with a The bill which has now become law was 
maximum of $25 a week for maintenance and originally drafted by the American Associa- 
a minimum of $8 a week. The limit of com- tion for Labour Legislation acting in co- 
pensation that may be paid in any one case operation with the International Longshore- © 
ig fixed at $7,500. Dependent children are to men’s Association. The_ American Labour 
receive compensation up to the age of eigh- Legislation Review, published by the former 
; teen. The scale of benefits is based on the Association, makes the following comments 
: ‘schedule in the Workmen’s Compensation on the new act in its issue for March, 1927:— 


: 


‘ 


Act of the State of New York, which contains 
the largest group of shore workers. Em- 
4 ployers are to insure payment of accident 


4 compensation by any of the common author- 


re 


“Ten years of persistent effort are thus re- 
warded with success. Since 1917 a third of a 
million harbour workers—engaged in the ex- 
tremely hazardous tasks of loading, unloading 


BP ee ee ile 
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and repairing vessels at the dock—have been 


“Sn and out’ of compensation protection, or 
left in a legal ‘no man’s land’ in which they 
were practically without remedy when injured 
on board a vessel at the dock. 

“When the States in 1911 first enacted 
workmen’s compensation laws, they included 
harbour workers as a matter of course. But 
in 1917 the Supreme Court held by a five-to- 
four decision that when injured on board a 
ship, the accident was- ‘maritime’ and there- 
fore outside of state jurisdiction. Twice Con- 
gress attempted to bring the workers thus 
injured specifically under the state compensa- 
tion laws. These efforts, despite their char- 


acterization as ‘statesmanlike’ by the minor-- 


ity justices, were held in divided opinions by 
the Supreme Court to be beyond the author- 
ity of Congress in that such power delegated 
to the States would interfere with the proper 
harmony and uniformity of the maritime law: 
The remedy, as finally suggested by the court, 
lies in the extension of federal protection to 
the harbour workers. 

“The new act is of large significance. It 
rescues injured harbour workers from a posi- 
tion that from any point of view was inde- 
fensible. It closes up a conspicuous gap that 
still remained in compensation legislation in 
America. It establishes an important prin- 
ciple of legislation, necessitated by our 
division of jurisdiction between the federal 
government and the various states, this time 


_ in connection with ‘maritime’ employment. It 


extends workmen’s accident compensation for 


> 

the first time into those five states in the 
South that still remain without state com- 
pensation laws. It should stimulate legisla- 
tion by North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi where the 
Association for labour legislation has been 
urging state action. It is the first federal — 
workmen’s compensation for: private em- 
ployees, although the Association drafted and 
secured the adoption of a federal act in 1916 
protecting the half million civilian employees 
of the government. Seamen and railwaymen 
in interstate commerce are not included in 
the new law—they were not yet ready to 
come in with the harbour workers—but the 
operation of the act should be of assistance 
to these two groups in determining their 
future policy.” é 

President Chlopek, of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, in an article con- 
tributed to the same issue also comments on 
the fact that before the enactment of the 
new law there were only three main groups 
of workers in the United States who were 
outside the benefits of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, namely, railway workers engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, seamen, and longshore- © 
men. He states that the railway workers and 
seamen prefer the federal Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act to the state compensations acts. 
Moreover the seamen are provided with com- 
* pensation of a kind through the ancient mari- 
time law of maintenance and wages to the 
end of the voyage. 


Scholarships for Farm Workers 


The British Government has decided to con- 
tinue for a further term a scheme of scholar- 
ships for the sons and daughters of agricul- 
tural workers, which was adopted experiment- 
ally in 1922 for a period of five years. 
Candidates must be (a) sons or daughters of 
agricultural workmen, or of working bailiffs 
and small-holders whose means are compar- 
able with those of agricultural workmen; |(b) 
bona fide workers in agriculture; (c) sons or 


daughters of rural workers whose means and 
_ method of livelihood are comparable with 


those of agricultural workmen. The value of 


the scholarships is such as will enable students 


to attend the courses without cost to their 
parents. There are two main grades of schol- 
arship, namely, junior scholarships for short 
courses in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
or poultry-keeping, at farm institutes; and 
senior scholarships for diploma or degree 
courses in an agricultural or allied subject at 


agricultural colleges or universities, or for 


courses in veterinary science at veterinary 
colleges. Provided a sufficient number of 
suitable applicants is forthcoming, there will 
be awarded this year about 120 junior scholar- 
ships, ten extended junior scholarships, and 
ten senior scholarships. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications is April 30. 


- 


Nine trade unions are now registered under 
the Trade Unions Act (Revised Holineak of 
Canada, 1906, chapter 125), namely, the Cana- 
‘dian Brotherhoods of Railroad Employees; 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Em- 
ployees ; L'Union Nationale des Ouvriers de 
la Rive Sud; Syndicat National Catholique 
des Employés des Magasins; Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Association of Montreal; Canadian As- 
sociation of Railway Enginemen; Vancouver 
and District Waterfront Workers’ Association; 
Canadian National Plasterers’ Union of Mont- 
mee Local No. 3; Mitte Workers’ Union of 

anada,. | MB TIVE , 


A 
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ORIENTAL POPULATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SURVEY of the oriental population of 

British Columbia as at the end of 1925 
has been published by the provincial Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is estimated that there 
were in the province at that time 25,216 
Chinese, 19,455 Japanese, and 1,103 Hindus, 
or a total of 45,774 people of oriental races. 
These figures are based on the statistics of 
the last census of the Dominion, on im- 
migration records, and on natural increase as 


_ shown by the provincial vital statistics. Since 


- remained in British Columbia. 
of the Japanese immigration are noted in the 
_ report:— 


the last census the natural increase of Chin- 
ese in the province has practically been at 
a standstill, an aggregate surplus of 62 births 
in three years being offset by an aggregate 
surplus of 41 deaths in the other two years. 
It is different in the case of the Japanese. In 
the same period of time the aggregate in- 
crease in the Japanese population of the pro- 
vince through the excess of births over deaths 
has exceeded that through immigration. In 
each year the births have greatly outnum- 
bered the arrivals from Japan, in 1925 the 
proportion being 15 births to every eight ar- 
rivals by sea. The birth rate of Japanese 
in British Columbia is 40 per thousand of the 
population of that race. The report more- 
over suggests that not all the Japanese births 
are recorded. The birth rate of the whole 
population, excluding Indians, keeps about 18 
per 1,000, while the rate of natural increase 
per 1,000 is between 9 and 10. ; 

The approximate proportion of orientals to 
the total population of the province at June 
1, 1925, is estimated at 82 in every 1,000. In 
recent years there has been a tendency among 
the Chinese to distribute themselves through- 
out other provinces of Canada, but practically 
all the Japanese and Hindu immigrants have 
Some features 


“Attention might be drawn to the immigra- 
tion figures of Japanese, and their bearing on 
the problems of increase in school population 
of this race. There has always been a high 
proportion of female immigrants from that 


country, but since 1909, with the exception 


of two years, more females than males have 
‘entered the province annually. In the aggre- 
gate, from April, 1909, to March 31, 1925, the 
proportions were 5,111 females to 3,957 males. 
To the end of 1925 this continued in the ratio 
of 2 to 1 and presumably the same has been 
4rue of 1926. This has been chiefly due, no 


doubt, to the admission of so-called ‘picture 
prides,” and possibly in some cases to wives 


of men already in the country coming later. 


In regard to ‘children,’ it must be remembered 
that this description covers all under 18, 
which age in the oriental is marked by a 
greater advance towards adolescense than in 
the case of. the white races. There is little 
doubt that the great majority of these are 
not ‘children’ in the sense in which the word 
applies to most other immigrant races, but 
are potential competitors in industry from the 
moment of arrival.” 


Oriental Land-Holders—Returns from 
municipal and provincial assessors show that 
oriental land-owners hold property in the pro- 
vince to a total assessed value over $11,500,- 
000. It is difficult to estimate how much land 
or improved realty is held under lease by 
orientals. In regard to land holding in rural 
municipalities the report states that “to a 
considerable extent the Japanese are owners 
of the land they till, while the Chinese lease 
from, presumably, white owners. The reason 
for this is, of course, the well-known fact that 
Chinese methods of cultivation exhaust the 
soil, rendering it necessary for them to move 
on periodically to fresh acreage.” 


Orientals in Industry—The number of 
orientals employed in various industrial oc- 
cupations in the province in 1925 are stated 
as follows:—Chinese, 6,981; Japanese, 3,591; 
Hindu, 788. During 1925, 288 orientals were 
employed underground in the coal mines, 226 
being Chinese and 62 Japanese. There were 
also 244 employed above ground, all Chinese. 

The proportion of orientals to the total 
number of employees in the major industries 
in British Columbia for the years 1919-1925, 
were stated by the Minister of Labour of the 
province in answer to a question in the Legis- 
lature on January 17, 1927, as follows (no 
information was available concerning agricul- 
ture) :— 


Lumbering— per cent 
TOTS avon a . 39.68 
TDS eee ne Lay pl 
1920. . 30.10 
1921. QTHLS 
1922. . 25.63 
1923. oo oe 
1924. . 21.78 
1925 . 20.46 

Mining— by%a. 
918. . 14. 
1919. . 15.62 
1920. 11.55 
1921. y . 15.46 
1922. > 8.56 
1923. A 8.04 
1924. arte 6.73 
1925. ie re ra 6.18 
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Fish Canneries— 
1910. See ors 


1920... 


TODY.© Si), SOG ah, ccna 
1922. li.. 0a aes + dal 


1923.. 
1924... 
1925.. 


The proportion of Chinese, Hindus and 
Japanese in these industries was as follows:— 


Lum bering— 


Chinese: 


a! 
+ 
co 
bo 
ou 


; 
: 1923. 
; ai 1924.. 
S 


- Mining— 
a Chinese: 


eo Rirving A990sST is 


+h 
© 
I 
=) 


per cent Fish Canneries— per ‘cent 
24.09 : rs 
27.79 Chinese: 
32.56 1919 . 16.18 
30.58 1920 . 22.41 
35.48 1921 ees DRE 
31.65 me iciatih ee 
19 2 2 
37.29 1924 * 14/98 
1925 « tb tee ote 
Hindus: 
1922.. 
1923.. af 0.48 
per cent 1924.. 1.35 
1925. sind 
1. 35 ar Japanese: 
. 18.16 THIGH. PONE 2? a Pe 
. 15.49 O20 Na:.2G. Jest . BOSH. e2kote Oe 
. 14.46 ODT andine duide pele cobtedy RIOR 
. 12.68 1922. oF « «0evi;» aussie . seen ae eae 
.. 11.06 Sec oes Seg Mate WME 3 
1926. nis leds? .sencidel. oohtags 
e 
3.38 Oriental Traders—A survey of the trading 
3.19 activities of the oriental races in British 
: Bh Columbia shows that in the entire province, 
3.47 in 1925, there were 3,231 Asiatics licensed to 
2.42 carry on business in the various professions, 
commercial pursuits, trades and callings for 
which licenses are required. Of these, 2,122 
i _ were Chinese, 1,034 Japanese, and 75 Hindus. 
8.56 In the cities 2,647 licenses were held, in the 
S87. rural municipalities 354, in the villages 20, 
A. 4 and in unorganized territory 142. Of the 
6.91 oriental license holders in the province 56 
6.98 per cent are in Vancouver. 
Orientals in Schools—The attendance of 
children of oriental parentage at the public 
12.05 schools during 1925-6 was as follows:—Chin- 
= ese, 1,397; Japanese, 2,477; Hindu, 20. _ 
11.44 
pee Fishing Industry—The proportion of orien- 
5 56 tals to the men employed on fishing boats in 
05 the province* had assumed very large pro- 
portions, but since 1922 the Federal authori- 
ties, which control the deep sea fisheries, have 
0.54 been following a policy of reducing the num- 
ber of licenses issued to orientals. This policy, 
it is stated, appears to be gradually pl 
. ae this idustiy in the hands of white British 
* Ysa subjects and Indians. 
. 4.02 
rates *The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
1.17 the total number of men employed on 
~ 2ols vessels in the province in 1925 as 9,944. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP IN CANADA 


Summary of the Contents of the Sixteenth Annual Departmental Report 
on Labour Organization 


HE trade union movement of the Domin- 
ion, according to the Sixteenth Annual 
Report on Labour Organization in Canada, 
covering the calendar year 1926, which has 
just been issued by the Department of Labour, 
is made up of the following groups:— 


(1) Local branches of international craft 
organizations, having headquarters in the 
United States; 

(2) One Big Union, an international indus- 
trial union, with headquarters in Winnipeg; 

(3) Local branches of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World, a revolutionary industrial 
union which seeks to abolish the wage system, 
with headquarters in Chicago; 

(4) Non-international craft organizations, 
with headquarters in Canada; 


(5) Independent trade union units, and 
(6) National and Catholic unions. 


The figures presented for the international 
craft union group, which includes the mem- 
bers of 89 organizations, shows there has been 
an increase in local branches of 26, and a gain 
in members of 6,694, the total branches being 


2,011, and the combined membership of 179,- 


267. The report from the One Big Union 
claims 61 local units with a combined Cana- 
dian membership of 18,665, gains of eight in 
units and 1,409 in members. The Industrial 
Workers of the World, though retaining its six 
branches, shows a loss in membership of 5,400, 
the number of members reported being 4,600. 
The non-international craft organizations, of 


which there are 20, had a loss in branches of 


15, but an increase in ‘members of 767, the 
branches now numbering 296 and the member- 


ship being 34,887. The independent units 


have decreased by two, now standing at 38, 


of which 33 reported a combined membership 
of 12,235, an increase of 70. The National 


and Catholic unions have increased by four, 
there now being 103, the combined member- 
ship of which was reported by the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada to be 
25,000, the same as reported for the two pre- 
vious years. The computation of the above 
figures indicates a net gain in branches of 21, 
and an increase in members of 3,540, making 
a grand total of 2,515. branches of alll classes 
of unions in the Dominion, with a combined 
reported or estimated membership of 274,- 
604. The accompanying chart, which is taken 
from the report, shows the fluctuations in Can- 


- 


adian trade union membership from 1911 to 
1926, the period covered by these annual re- 
ports on labour organization. 


Another chart published in the report indi- 
cates that the 274,604 trade union members 
in the Dominion are divided by trade groups 
as follows:— 

Railroad employees, 79,810 members, or 
29.07 per cent of the total; 

Public employees, personal service and 
amusement trades, 29,308 members, on 10.68 
per cent; 

Building trades, 26,877 members, or 9.71 
per cent; 

Mining and quarrying, 25,586 members, or 
9.32 per cent; 

Other transportation and navigation trades, 
20,828 members, or 7.60 per cent; 

Metal trades, 15,614 members, or 5.70 per 
cent; 

Printing and paper making trades, 13,438 
members, or 4.90 per cent; 

Clothing, boots and shoes, 12,410 members, 
of 4.538 per cent; 

All other trades, 50,738 members, or 18.49 
per cent. 


Trade Union Membership by Provinces.— 
The division by provinces of the 2,515 local 
branch unions of all classes is as follows: On- 
tario, 992; Quebec, 459; British Columbia, 
249; Alberta, 232; Saskatchewan, 174; Mani- 
toba, 160; Nova Scotia, 131; New Brunswick, 
108, and Prince Edward Island, 10. 

There are 30 cities in Canada in which not 
less than 20 local branch unions of all classes 
are operating, and between them/they repre- 
sent about 55 per cent of the local branch 
unions in the Dominion and contain approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the total Canadian trade 
union membership of 274,604. The cities of 
Montreal, Sherbrooke, and Quebec, besides 
the international and non-international branch 
unions and independent units, have respec- 
tively 31, 23 and 12 national and Catholic 
unions. If the 1,860 unions which reported | 
their membership, 21 have 1,000 or more mem- 
bers, the largest union reporting having 3,700 — 
members : 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada was originally ‘established in 1878, and is 
the most representative labour body in the 
Dominion, being designated as the legislative 
mouthpiece of the Canadian organized work- — 
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ers. The Congress has in affiliation two na- 
tional organizing bodies, two provincial fed- 
erations of labour, 41 trades and labour coun- 
cils, 41 directly chartered unions, as well as 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF TRADE 


the Canadian membership of 57 international 
organizations, with 1,297 local branches, the: 
combined directly chartered and affiliated 
membership being 103,037. 


UNIONISM IN CANADA 
MEMBERS 
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The report makes extended reference to the 
various classes of delegate bodies. established 
as a part of the plan of labour organizations 
in North America, and designed to co-ordinate 
the activities of unions of closely allied or 
particular trades in dealing with matters of 


like concern to all members of the bodies 


represented. 


Labour Organization Abroad—Besides the 
information given in the report in regard to 
the membership of labour organizations in 
Canada and the United States figures. are 
published showing the numerical strength of 
organized workers in 44 other countries, the 
total for the 46 countries being 38,388,956. Of 
this number about 18,000,000 (though not in 
direct affiliation) are sympathetic towards the 
principles of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions, with which organization the 
Trades and Labour Congress, with its 103,037 
members, is affiliated. The following are the 
latest revised figures for the various countries 
as taken from the report:— 


Argentine... 120,000 
Australia... 729,155 
Ausbriagdin .tekirakect 1,044,068 
Belgium... .. 726,126 
LA eae 104,000 
AEXED ESSN GFE eset cad arate eee te ae 49,803 
Canada tety a J Ai, ee 274,604 
Chiliiivine. .wotbeey . 2oesneenrere 162,000 
CHSREM) cc. osteo se ee aia Sop let01000 
AD nh ol Menuet pee anes oie one 100,000 
Czecho-Slovakia.. .. . 1,379,779 
Denmay kegs tise! og erithos ee. 271,676 
Dutch East Indies.. .. .. .. .. 60,000 
ELEY Db ica soa Tal. Sade onah steltase) SIME % 12,000 

sie B59 4 ia 212 a eae gO PE 28,250 
Luxemburg.. . 14,087 
Memel.. .. 3,894 
INES GO «ua Mere ypaseeuhaniae sh reyntien 838,000 
New LeAald «.s.a.o0 + <ms"s isles 96,821 
Norway... ... F 94,567 
Palestine... 21,707 
Peril. cheGl Gu 25,000 
Poland :509e <i: 539,089 

ee MBL NOUS ce 30,000 
PUTA te sua as os 47,312 
* France... a 1,068,046 
se Germanysc: of Stes. odio wesinw 6,900,000 
Great Britain and North Ireland 5,531,000 
GT CCGG sais snot, sehpaniea leone polo ats 88,000 


PERMIAN tetas ct ae eesere, Sten sya te 
Bungarys:. tS es 267,885 


Iceland .. .. . 4,000 
fo Pee SPORE 195,800 
Ireland (Free State).. .. . 148,501 
ooh 2:9 Sige eran aa CR 2,234,520 


Sepatod . neice TS ne poe 23R000" 


Shatvian: isang asia ie en 38,867 
orig) ics pow ee ges tity ES 36,000 
COUDNG IAG sce sain OP ola ice ke 46,863 
Russia... ..: 7,846,789 


Routh Atriew.2 . eUewIe I). B27,67004 


pSpainaaihes A abs lo soethae 453,578 
eA WEKE «0 wilrniwies <sringe ae TS 451,650 
~ Switzerland... ..... .. --.-- --, 261,713 
United States... .... .. .. -. 3,959,232 - 
Wrido Slaviat..(Metiite Qos 64,000 
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Revolutionary Labour Organizations are 
dealt with in a chapter of the report which 
states that the Third (Communist) Interna- 
tional of Moscow is responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the Red International of Labour 
Unions, a body designed to propagate com- 
munist doctrine in the trade unions. The Red 
International declares itself to be “an inter- 
national which, together with the Communist 
International, will organize the working class 
for the overthrow of capitalism, the destruc- 
tion of the bourgeois state and the setting up 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat; an in- 
ternational which will seize all the means of 
production and establish the communist com- 
monwealth.” The affiliate in Canada of the 
Communist International is the Communist 
Party of Canada (originally the Workers’ 
Party), with headquarters in Toronto, which 
recognizes the Moscow body as the only real 
centre of world revolutionary activities. As 
an aid to the propagation of communist doc- 
trine among the Canadian youth there is the 
Young Communists’ League, a body which 
was formed under the auspices of the Com- 
munist Party, and which is affiliated with the 
Young Communist International of Moscow. 

The official representative in America of the 
Red International of Labour Unions is the 
Trade Union Educational League. One of 
the objects of the league is the changing of 
the old-established plan of craft labour or- 
ganization to what is known as industrial 
unionism, similar to the system in operation 
in Russia—one union for each industry. Ad- 
herents of the league, who are also members 
of trade unions, are endeavouring by a sys- 
tem called “boring from within,” to secure 
support for the proposed plan of labour re- 
organization, following the accomplishment of 
which the organized workers on this continent 
are to be affiliated with the Red International. 
The report points out how the parent com- 
munist body and the communist leaders em- 
phasize the importance of work in the trade 
unions, which are declared to be the natural 
link between the Communist Party and the 


* working class, and that it is only through this 


medium that the party can permeate the 
labour movement. The tactics of the com- 
munists, the report states, have encountered 
strong opposition from the old-established 
trade unions, some of which, with a view to 
combating the communist propaganda, have 
expelled its advocates or outlawed “Red” 
organizations. In this respect Mr. Wm. 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labour, advises labour unions that “ there 
is only one way to handle a communist found 
in a union: make public his affiliation and 
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expel him.” Among the organizations that 
have dealt recently with the communist is 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. This body warned all its members, 
on pain of forfeiture of membership, to re- 
frain from joining or giving assistance to any 
communist body, while the attitude of the 
United Mine Workers of America was indi- 
sated in official instructions declaring com- 
munist organizations dual to the U.M.W., and 
makes any member joining such bodies liable 
30 expulsion from the miners’ union. 

Among other interesting items regarding the 
activities of the communists both at home and 
abroad is the statement that the British La- 
bour Party has once more refused to accept 
the affiliation of the British Communist Party, 
the proposal being decisively defeated. 


Industrial Workers of the World—The re- 
ference in the report to the origin and devel- 
opment of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, commonly known as the I.W.W.,shows 
that though the organization was apparently 
firmly established in 1905 with a declared 


- membership of 400,000, it has experienced 
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such divisions within its ranks, which on three 
occasions have disrupted its solidarity, that 
at the close of 1926 the total membership had 
dropped to 34,450. The I.W.W. was origin- 


ally intended to function as a political as well 


as an industrial organization, but the political 
plank was discarded in 1908. The organiza- 
tion claims to be the advocate of revolution- 
ary industrial unionism, its chief objective be- 
ing the abolition of the wage system. Re- 


- peatedly its leaders have run counter to the 


laws of the United States, and the report in- 
dicates the record of indictments and convic- 
tions registered against many of its adherents, 
chief of the indictments being that entered in 


Chicago in 1917, when 94 members of the or- 


ganization were convicted for interfering with 
the execution of certain wartime measures of 
the United States Government. Although 
professing revolutionary principles, ithe 
I.W.W. has not shown any sympathy towards 
communism, always refusing to affiliate with 
the Red International of Labour Unions, the 
trade union adjunct of the Communist Inter- 
national of Moscow, There are now six 
branches of the I.W.W. in Canada, the same 


- number as in 1925, with a reported member- 


ship of 4,600—a decrease of 5,400 as compared 
with the report for last year. 


Injunctions in Industrial Disputes—Refer- 
ence is made to the persistent opposition of 
the organized labour movement to the issu- 
ance of injunctions in industrial disputes. It 
is stated that the first application for such 
an injunction came before a Canadian court 


in 1885, and that the first writ of this nature 
in the United States was granted in 1888. An 
outline is given of the origin and history of 
injunction procedure as it developed in the 
legal systems of Great Britain and Canada, 
culminating in the former country with the 
enactment of the Trade Disputes Bill, 1906, 
which practically precluded the further issu- 
ance of injunctions in labour disputes in Great 
Britain. The report also traces the develop- 
ment of -the steady opposition of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada to the em- 
ployment of the injunctive powers of the 
courts as applied to strikes and lockouts, 
nearly every convention of the organization 
since 1900, with the exception of those held 
in the war years, supporting the executive 
in its emphatic opposition to the injunction 
process in labour disputes. The Trades and 
Labour Congress has concentrated chiefly on 
pressing for the re-insertion in the Criminal 
Code of those sections (which had been 
abolished in 1892 when the criminal law was 
codified) which permitted the right of peace- 
ful picketing. In 1921, when the executive of 
the Trades Congress presented its annual 
legislative program, the position of the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to the above men- 
tioned sections was defined in a memorandum 
from the Department of Justice, which de- 
clared, in part:— 

“That picketing, however conducted, when 
it consists of watching or besetting, is always 
and of necessity in the nature of an annoy- 
ance to the person picketed. As such, it must 
savour of compulsion, and it cannot be 
doubted that it is because it is found to com- 
pel that trade unions systematically resort to 
ats 

Re-affirming its demands, the convention 
replied, in part, that “trade unions do not 
ask to be placed above the law,” and that 
“the right to seek and impart information 
during the progress of a strike should not be so 
considered, unless the right to organize, bar-— 
gain collectively and strike is to be also de- 
clared illegal.” At its 1926 convention the 


Trades Congress again dealt at length with 


this question of picketing and injunctions, the 
executive council and the provincial execu- 
tives being urged to press for demands for — 
remedial action. The American Federation 
of Labour has similarly conducted an insist- 
ent and long campaign against the issuance of 
injunctions in industrial disputes, and the re- 
port details the successive steps taken by 
various conventions of the A.F. of L., especial- 
ly since 1896, to secure curtailment of the 
powers of the courts regarding injunctions, 
Labour Banks—A chapter of the report 
outlines the progress which has taken place in 
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the establishment of labour banks. The first 
institution of the kind in North America com- 
menced operations on May 15, 1920, as a re- 
sult of the purchase by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists of the Mt. Vernon 
Savings Bank at Washington, D.C. In No- 
vember of the same year at Cleveland, the 
second and perhaps the most powerful of the 
labour banks opened up under the name of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers’ 
Co-operative National Bank. From these two 
conspicuous successes the report shows how 
rapid has been the development of labour 
banking, until at the close of 1926 there were 
38 labour banks in operation, the total de- 
posits of which were $108,584,597, while their 
combined resources amounted to $127,849,318 ; 
capitalization totalled $10,366,600, and sur- 
plus and profits aggregated $3,799,422. Of the 
88 labour banks, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers has established 15, the com- 
bined resources of which exceed $54,500,000. 
‘In addition to these banking institutions, or- 
ganized labour is represented in the invest- 
ment field with 10 investment companies, 8 
of which are owned by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, which body with its 
15 banks and eight investment companies, to- 
gether with its interests in trust companies, 
is estimated to have resources approximating 
$150,000,000. 
Labour in Politics—A chapter of the report 
is devoted to indicating the development of 
- political labour parties in Canada, and out- 
lines the proceedings of the 1926 conventions 
of these bodies. In the Federal election of 
_ September 14, 1926, there were 18 candidates 
nominated solely under the auspices of labour 
political parties, and of these three were 
elected, all the others, with one exception, 
losing their deposits. In addition there was 
one communist nominee and three independ- 
ent labour candidates who all lost their de- 
posits. Only three Labour candidates were 
entered in the Ontario provincial election, 
one being elected. In the Alberta provincial 
election, the Alberta section of the Canadian 
-* Labour Party officially nominated twelve can- 
- didates, of whom five were elected. An in- 
- dependent labour candidate in Calgary, who 
opposed the choice of the Labour Party, was 
also ‘elected. In 26 localities 100 candidates 
were nominated or endorsed for municipal 
office” by labour political parties or organ- 
_ ized labour bodies. Of these 44 were elected 
to the following positions: Mayor, 1; alder- 


police commissioners, 2. 

~ Trade Union Benefits—The report indicates 
‘the increasing expenditures disbursed by trade 
‘unions in beneficiary features. Seven of the 


men and councillors, 28; school trustees, 135. 


Canadian organizations reported payments for 
benefits during 1926, the total expenditure 
being $32,972.35, an increase of $9,788.35 as 
compared with the previous year. Of the 91 
international. organizations having branches in 
Canada, 60 had expenditures for one or more 
benefits, payments on account of death bene- 
fits being made by 55, unemployed and travel- 
ling by 8, strike by 30, sick and accident by 
24, and old age pensions by 6. The total ex- 
penditure for benefits of central organizations 
was $22,565,857, an increase of $5,168,586 as 
compared with 1925. The 1926 disbursements 
for the various classes of benefits were as 
follows:— 


Death anckbanwse Pitan <nnhleceeee 
Unemployed and travelling ... 340,421 
Girikes ere BOT 28, Reta 62 
Sick and accident .. .. 3,828,357 
Old age pensions and other 

IDONIGHES & sselaes's Sis seelin nie 3,494,218 


The report shows the amount expended by 
Canadian branch unions to their own mem- 
bers, which sums were in some instances paid 


_in addition to the benefits received from head- 


quarters, and in other cases covered benefits 
not provided for by the central organizations. 
The total expenditure by the 654 local 
branches which reported was $316,992, an in- 
crease of $33.780, as compared with the pay- 
ments made by 658 branches in 1925. The 
disbursements for 1926 by the local branches 
covered the following benefits:— 


Death, sh <thasccee © oi $105,211 
Unemployed... .. .. -- -- 11,513 
Strikes. °%s sor aoe 35,590 
Bickvagho. Bwve 126,162 
Other benefits.. .. - 38,516 


Non-Trade Union Organizations—Space is 

given in the report to a class of associations 
in no way connected with the organized la- 
bour movement, but composed in the main 
of wage-earners. These are considered to be 
of sufficient importance to justify their names 
being included in a report designed to show 
the standing of bodies of wage-earners in the 
Dominion. There are 80 associations included 
in this non-trade union group, the principal ~ 
ones being composed of school teachers, Gov- 
ernment employees and commercial travellers, 
the combined membership being 95,697, an in- 
crease of 5,209 over the number recorded in 
1Zoe= * 
The Sixteenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, like its predecessors, 
makes a most complete labour directory, con- 
taining as it does not only the names and ad- 
dresses of the chief officers of local branch 
unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, 
but also those of the central organizations 
with which the Canadian organized workers 
are connected. 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR . 


An Organization of Unions not Included in the Membership of the Trad 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE All-Canadian Congress of Labour had 
its inception in the summer and autumn 
of 1926, at which time officers of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railroad Employees and 
of some other labour bodies had been con- 
sidering a plan to bring together in a central 
body all the national and independent 
unions which were not identified with the in- 
ternational trade union movement as repre- 
sented by the American Federation of Labour 
and the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada. Following several conferences between 
representatives of the Canadian Federation of 
Labour and some of the other national unions, 
a preliminary meeting of representatives of 
such bodies was held in Toronto on No- 
vember 22-23, 1926, at which gathering it 
was arranged to hold a convention in Mon- 
treal on March 16, 1927. Committees were 
appointed to call the convention and to draft 
a constitution. (On February 4, 1927, an in- 
vitation was extended to all national and in- 
dependent unions in Canada to send delegates 
to the proposed meeting, the call being signed 
by C. J. Whitley, secretary of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, and. M. M. Maclean, 
secretary-treasurer of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railroad Employees. 
The convention, which opened in Montreal 
on March 16, was attended by 107 delegates, 


_who represented the following organizations, 


' ployees (14,500) ; 


the figures in brackets being the latest mem- 
bership reported to the Department :— 


Canadian Federation of Labour (9,424); 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 


One Big Union (18,665) ; 

Mine Workers’ Union of Canada (4,036) ; 

Electrical Communication Workers of Can- 
ada (1,400); ' 

Canadian Electrical Trades Union (1,329); 

Amalgamated ‘Carpenters of Canada (1,419) ; 

Canadian Federation. of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers (1,328). 


. Delegates from four local unions, under- 


’ stood to be affiliates of the Canadian Federa- 


tion of Labour, were included among those 
present, and represented printing pressmen 
and street railway employees of Toronto, rail- 
road helpers and labourers of St. Thomas, 
and theatrical stage employees of Montreal. 

The convention was presided over by two 
chairmen—D. Giroux, of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour), and A. R. Mosher (of 
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the Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees). C. J. Whitley, secretary of the 
Canadian Federation of Labour, was ap- 
pointed secregary of the convention and Geo. 
Francoeur, of Montreal, was selected as as- 
sistant secretary. Ald. W. A. Watson, acting 
mayor of Montreal, extended a welcome to 
the delegates on behalf of the city. 


The aims and objects of the new congress, 
as outlined in the preamble to the consti- 
tution are as follows: 

Whereas we, the representatives of national 
and independent unions in Canada, meeting 1n 
convention in the city of Montreal, March 16, 
1927, are convinced that: 

(a) the Canadian labour movement must be 
freed from the reactionary influence of Ameri- 
can-controlled unions 

(b) Canadian workers require a new medium 
through which they may collectively promote 
their general welfare and raise their economic 
and social standards f : : 


(c) while the workers, under the present 
system cannot obtain the full value of their 
labour, it is nevertheless necessary to strive 
at all times to procure higher real wages and 
better conditions of labour “ 


(d) it is necessary to promote among the 
workers a thorough understanding of working- 
class economics; 


Therefore, be it resolved, that a central body 
composed of the national and independent 
unions of Canada be here established to give 
collective expression to these aims and objects. 

The purposes of the Congress are stated to 
be to promote the interests of its affiliated 
organizations, and to strive to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers 
by their organization into autonomous bodies 
for economic action, that is, onganization in 
the industrial field, by assisting the workers 
through education to realize the necessity of 
working class political action; and by further- 
ing legislation of immediate benefit to the 
workers tending to increase their social and 
political power. : dad 

Membership in the congress will consist. of 
affiliated national unions and chartered inde- 
pendent. local unions, any bona fide union 
being entitled to make application for affilia- 
tion. The executive committee has full. dis- 
cretion as to the acceptance or rejection of 
any such application, subject to the decision 
being submitted to the annual meeting for 
approval or otherwise. The congress may 
also, at the discretion of the executive, issi 


gates from national or independent unions 
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affiliated with or chartered by the congress, 
such councils to have no representation at 
conventions, and not to be required to pay 
per capita fees, their purpose being to give 
eligible units within any particular geogra- 
phical area the opportunity to meet together 
to advance the objects of the congress. Per 
capita from aftiliated national unions was 
set at two cents per member per month, and 
for local unions directly chartered by the 
congress the fee is 25 cents per member per 
month, and 50 cents of each initiation fee 
to be forwarded to the congress. The basis 
of representation at annual or special con- 
ventions of the congress is: from affiliated 
national unions, two delegates representing 
the general executive board of such union and 
one delegate from each local unit; and from 
independent local unions, one delegate each. 
Two local units of the same national union 
or two independent local unions may be re- 


presented by one delegate. 


the general secretary-treasurer. 


The officers of the congress consist of a 
president, two vice-presidents, and a secre- 
tary-treasurer to be elected at each conven- 
tion. The executive is composed of the four 
elected officers and three additional members 
elected at each convention. The general 
secretary-treasurer is the executive officer of 
the congress and receives for his services $200 
per month. Organizers are to receive $6 per 
day and expenses not to exceed $5 per day, 
exclusive of railroad fare, when away from 
home. 

The general office of the congress will be 
located at Ottawa, and an official publication 
will later be issued under the direction of 
The congress 
will meet annually in the month of Novem- 
ber, commencnig with the year 1928, when 


the convention will be held in Toronto. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 


following :— 


(1) Approving the principle of the pro- 


gressive reduction of the hours of labour; 


(2) Opposing all and any form of military 
duty or training in schools; 
(3) Instructing the executive to investigate 


an alleged violation of the Lord’s Day Act 


by the Canadian Marconi Company; 

(4) Endorsing the principle of establishing 
‘shop committees of delegates from the unions 
affiliated with the congress for the purpose 
of eliminating United States control; 


_~ (5) Providing for the co-ordination of the 
efforts of the various organizations compris- 


‘ing the congress with respect to unemploy- 
ment throughout Canada; 
38726—5 


a 


(6) Approving insurance 


legislation ; 

(Z) Pledging support to organizations in- 
stituting a campaign to organize the workers 
employed in the motor bus industry; 


(8) Supporting the clerks and other 
workers of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
their efforts to secure the acceptance by the 
company of the majority award of the con- 
ciliation board whieh had recommended an 
increase of four cents per hour;* 

(9) Disapproving of the reported action of - 
the United Mine Workers of America in of- 
fering to accept a reduction in wages in the 
case of the Inverness Coal Company ;+ 


unemployment 


(10) Reaffirming an earlier decision to as- 
sist the Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada in their struggle for recognition 
with the Canadian National Telegraph Ser- 
vice. (Lazour Gazerre, January, 1926, page 
26.) 


Two other resolutions adopted recommend- 
ed (1) that the executive urge upon the 
Dominion Government the appointment of a 
representative of the All-Canadian Congress 
of Labour on the Board of Directors of the 
Canadian National Railways, and (2) that 
the congress and affiliated bodies make rep- 
resentations to the Cabinet that the next 
labour representative from Canada to the In- 
ternational Labour Conference at Geneva be 
nominated by the Congress. 


The following were the permanent officers 
elected: 


President, A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, (presi- 
dent of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees) ; 


Vice-Presidents: Frank Wheatley, Calgary, 
(president of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada), and O. Deleau, Montreal (of the 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers) ; 


Secretry-treasurer, W. T. Burford, Vancou- 
ver, (of the Electrical Communication 
Workers of Canada) ; 


Board members: R. I. Bradley, Winnipeg, 
(of the Electrical Communication Workers 
of Canada), C. J. Whitley (secretary-treasur- 
er of the Canadian Federation of Labour, 
which organization will be merged in the new 
congress) and S. Sykes (of the One Big 
Union), Winnipeg. — deca Sony 


*The report of the Board in this case was 
given in the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, 
page 259. ee Si es US Pet Sen 
+See page 370 of this issue. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


HE fourteenth annual ‘convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour 

was held in Fredericton on March 22-24, 1927, 

with delegates present from the various locals 
of all sections of the province. 

President Tighe, in his opening address, 
claimed that some of the members of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board had not 
seen eye to eye with representatives of or- 
ganized labour who had found it necessary to 
appear before the board with respect to cer- 
tain compensation claims. The president as- 
serted that it was labour’s contention that 
any employee was entitled to compensation 
for injuries received while he was on the pre- 
mises and ready to work for the company by 
whom he was employed, or while he was 1n 
the course of going to and from his employ- 
ment, but the board had not accepted this 
view. - 


The report of the executive, as presented by 
the secretary, referred to the legislative pro- 


gram for 1926, which had been prepared and 


presented to the government. It also refer- 
red to the request made by the executive to 
have a Fair Wage Officer appointed by the 
Federal Government for the Maritime Prov- 
inces. The reply of the Minister of Labour 
was to the effect that the official located in 
Montreal could handle the work of such an 
officer. Other legislative matters recommend- 
ed by the executive included provincial action 
to give effect to mothers’ allowances, minimum 
wages for women, and old age pensions. An- 
ticipating an increased provincial subsidy as 
a result of the recommendations of the “Dun- 
can Report,” the federation would renew their 
efforts towards the passage of its legislative 
program, which had been deferred by succeed- 
ing governments on the plea that the province 
was not financially able to meet the requests. 
The executive intimated that failing to se- 
cure legislation at the present session of the 
Legislative Assembly of the province for a 
minimum wage act, old age pensions, mother’s 
allowance and other legislation advocated for 
several years, the federation would seek the 
appointment of a commission for the purpose 
of making a study of existing labour legisla- 
tion in other provinces of the Dominion and 
make recommendations to the provincial gov- 
ernment.* 


..*A commission was appointed in New Bruns- 
wick in 1923 to investigate Mothers Allowances 
(Lasour GAzErTE, June 1924, page 481). 


The Hon. Premier Baxter of New Bruns- 
wick and Hon. Dr. H. I. Taylor, Minister of 
Health and Labour, both addressed the con- 
vention. The Premier, during the course of 
his address, referred to the creation of a 
Department of Labour and Health for the 
province, and to the appointment of a com- 
mission to investigate conditions in the lum- 
bering industry. Hon. Dr. Taylor spoke of 
the value and benefits of organized labour and 
organization in any department of activity 
and promised to do his best to give con- 
sideration to the problems of labour. 

President Tighe voiced the objection of 
the federation that organized labour was not 
consulted in the selection of a labour repre- 
sentative on the personnel of the Commission 
on the lumber industry in the province. To 
this Premier Baxter replied that organized 
labour was not concerned, as the lumbering 
industry was unorganized, also that a mistake 
would be made if organized labour sought to 
speak for the unorganized, as the latter would | 
be content to remain unorganized forever, if 
its cause was cared for by some one else. 
President Tighe did not concur in this view, 
saying “that organized labour spoke for all.” 

After the general routine business of the 
meeting had been disposed of, the convention 
was adjourned and the delegates, in a body, 
appeared before the Provincial Government 
and presented the following legislative pro- 
gram ; “s 

Favouring mothers’ allowances. 

Recommending a minimum wage for women 
and children. 

Urging a more rigid inspection of motion 
picture theatres. 

Requesting that there be no appeal to the 
courts from the decision of the Board of 
Commissioners of Public Utilities. 
: Favouring public ownership of public utili- 

ies. , 

Recommending old age pensions. __ 

Asking for free school books for all grades 
up to and including grade 8. a 

Urging the elimination of grade crossing on 
railroads. a 

Requesting an increase in the rate of com- 
pensation under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. th 

Favouring the retention of the referendum 
and recall in civic elections. Ty 

-Favouring the support of the blind apart 
from those in institutions. Si 1 
_ Recommending provision for advanced polls 
in provincial elections for certain employees. 


e-' 
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The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, J. E. Tighe, Saint John. 


First vice-president, Robert Nickerson, 
Moncton. 
Second vice-president, George Crawford, 
Fredericton. 


Third vice-president, S. Burns, Predehoton 
Junction. 


Secretary-treasurer, 
Saint John. 


George R. Melvin, 


An invitation was extended by the Federa- 
tion to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada to hold its annual meeting in Saint 
John in 1928, 


Ontario Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers’, Masons’, and Plasterers’ 
International Union 


The twenty-first convention of the Ontario 
Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers, 
Masons, Plasterers, Marble Masons, Tile Set- 
ters, and Terrazzo Workers was held in the 
Labour Temple, Hamilton, Ont., on Febru- 
ary 8, 1927, with about thirty officers and 
delegates ‘present. 


Mr. Walter Thorne, 4th Vice-president of 
the International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers, addressing the con- 
vention, complimented the conference for 
being successful in establishing a harmonious 
feeling between the different unions in On- 
tario, pointing out that the influence they 
exercised was due to the fact that they in- 
sisted on dealing justly and fairly with all 
along constitutional lines. Mr. Thorne paid 
high tribute to the officers of the International 
- Union, especially the president, Mr. W. J. 
Bowen. 

The president of the conference, William 
. Jenoves, in his address, made it quite clear to 
the delegates that conditions in the building 
- industry during the past year did not warrant 
the expenditure of any undue amount of 
money or energy in organization adiventures. 
i date there was some improvement in 
industrial conditions during the present year, 
as substantial construction under way during 
_ the month of January, 1927, was 32 per cent 
- higher than the corresponding month last 
year. Mr. Jenoves referred to the strong pro- 
i tests which had been entered to the Provin- 


a & 


cial Government by the organization against 

certain proposed amendments to the Work- 

men’s Compensation. Act, and to the use of 
_ prison-made material eine used ffor the con- 
struction of government buildings. The gov- 
ernment, in both cases, were persuaded to 
change their intentions. The executive had 
also drawn the attention of the Provincial 
Government to the question of. trade schools, 
and asked that further restrictions be placed 
upon them or abolished altogether. 


The secretary in his report gave a general 
review of the activities of the organization 
during the past year and intimated that ow- 
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-eretion of the subordinate unions. 


ing to the business depression the member- 
ship was reduced to what probably constituted 
the Jowest level in the history of the confer- 
ence. 


Mr. J. McLeod, 10th vice-president of the 
International Union, spoke at considerable 
length on some of the provincial government 
laws, particularly referring to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, which he termed to be 
among the best in the world. The speaker 
informed the conference that building con- 
struction in the west would soon be better 
than ever, and at the present time men were 
working steadily in Calgary with the tem- 
perature several degrees below zero, which he 
contended went to show that. building con- 
struction can be successfully carried on dur- 
ing severe weather when proper methods are 
adopted. Mr. McLeod informed the dele- 
gates that it was the intention of the Inter- 
national Union to have a home of their own, 
and for this purpose the delegates at the 
Atlantic City convention of 1926 had provided 
a way to raise the necessary funds. Refer- 
ence was also made to the decision of the 
National Board for jurisdiction Awards, 
headed by the Hon. Elihu Root, which had 
been handed down on February 1, and which 
was unanimous in sustaining the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union of 
America in its contentions against the Oper- 
ative Plasterers and Cement Finishers Asso- 
ciation. 


Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: (1) That endeavours be made, 
wherever practicable, to have tile setters’ 
helpers serve an apprenticeship and carry 
apprentice cards in the B.M. & PIU. (2) 
Recommending that the charging of 10c. extra 
per hour for firebrick work be left to the dis- 
(3) De- 
ploring the manner in which buildings were 
being . erected, especially by speculative 
builders and calling on local unions within 
the province to endeavour to enforce more 
rigid conditions in their building by-laws and 
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also.a more thorough inspection by inspectors. 
(4) Recommending that conventions be held 
annually. 

One of the constitutional changes to be 
adopted was a recommendation of the execu- 
tive council that the opening date of future 
conventions be changed from the second 
Tuesday to the second Monday in February. 


International Typographical Union 


About a year ago the Executive Council of 
the International Typographical Union put 
into effect a ruling that all members must 
pay at least $1.50 per month as the old age 
pension and mortuary assessment, in addition 
to the per capita tax. This action of the ex- 
ecutive council was the subject of an appeal 
to the civil courts by New York Typogra- 
phical Union No. 6, a local of the Interna- 
tional Union. : 

‘A temporary injunction was granted on De- 
cember 8, 1926, by Justice Wasservogel, Su- 
preme Court of the county of New York, pro- 
hibiting the executive council of the Interna- 


- tional Typographical Union from fixing dues 


or assessments for any classes of the member- 
ship at any figure other than that named in 
the constitution. The case came up for final 
hearing on February 24, 1927, and resulted in 
the temporary injunction being made per- 
manent. 


i 


The Late David A. Carey 


_ The death occurred on March 26, 1927, at 
his late residence in Toronto, Ont., of David 
A. Carey, a prominent labour man and for 
many years a member of the editorial staff of 
the. Evening Telegram. 


~The late Mr. Carey was one of the earliest 
members of the Knights of Labour and was 
a member of the Toronto Trades and Labour 
Council from its inception over forty years 
ago. He was president of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for the year 
1896-97, and as the representative of the 
Canadian Federation of Musicians, never 
missed an annual meeting of the American 


Federation of Labour since 1900. In 1905 . 


Mr. Carey was appointed to the first board 
of directors of the Labour Temple Company, 
in which capacity he served continuously un- 
til his death. On February 19, 1927, the La- 
bour Temple directors passed a resolution ex- 
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The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, William Jenoves, Toronto; First 
vice-president, J. S. Barker, Hamilton; second 
vice-president, F. W- Jackson, Ottawa; Third 
vice-president, C. E. Needham, Windsor; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, A. W. Johnson, Kitchener. 

Kitchener was selected as the next place of 
meeting. 


This decision means that members unem- 
ployed or unable to work for any reason, the 
sick or disabled, the old age pensioners, those 
holding travelling cards and not working at 
the printing business and members engaged 
in any other occupation than the printing 
trade, to the number of several thousand, will 
be relieved from paying the increased assess- 
ment set by the executive council for the old 
age pension and mortuary funds. 

While the ruling, referred to above, applies 
only to the jurisdiction covered by the New 
York state courts, it was intimated by the ~ 
executive council that it would be manifestly 
unfair to apply the restraining order only to 
New York Typographical Union No. 6 and to 
compel the members of all other subordinate 
unions to pay these. assessments. Conse- 
quently, the old rates will prevail throughout 
the whole jurisdiction. 


pressing regret at his continued illness, voted 
him an honorarium of $300, and re-elected 
him president for the term 1927-28, Mr. 
Carey was for over thirty years a member of 
the Separate School Board of Toronto and 
served as its chairman from 1920 to 1923. 


At a conference recently held in Edmonton 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta, the matter of poisonous gases in 
public garages was under review. Represen- 
tatives from various firms along with those 
of civic garages and others interested in the 
subject were in attendance. , 


' A building trades council has been formed 
in Edmonton with nearly all eligible unions 
in affiliation. The building trades council in 
London, which has not been functioning since 
1922, was reorganized last month. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Training of Mechanics in Saskatoon 


EMBERS of the Saskatoon Builders’ Ex- 
change, recently formed, have taken up 
the question of technical training for boys 
leaving the schools and collegiates, and for 
young men who wish to learn the building 
trades and become skilled mechanics. The 
question was taken up at a round table dis- 
cussion. It was stated that tlie system of 
serving several years as an apprentice is not 
adaptable to this age and country, and the 
builders are desirous of taking boys and 
young men and teaching them the practical 
work during the summer months and then 
have them trained during the winter in voca- 
tional classes. Such classes are operated in 
Saskatoon under the direction of the voca- 
tional committee. 


A still better plan, it was stated, would be 
to have the builders co-operate with the 
proper authorities in operation of a technical 
school. It was felt that three or four years 
of study during the winters in such a school, 
along with practical training in the summers 
with the builders, would put a youth in a 
position to pass examinations that would give 
him a certificate as a skilled mechanic in the 
building trades. The builders declared the 
time was opportune for such a scheme and 
expressed the opinion that there was a large 
number of boys better adapted to this class 
of work than for office work. 


Edueation and Foremanship 


As evidence of the growing recognition’ of 


the importance of the foreman in American 
industry the Department of Manufacture of 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States points to the fact that the number of 
ourses in. foremanship-training increased 
several hundred per cent in a year’s time. It 
lists a total of 324 courses conducted on an 
organized basis from June, 1925, to June, 1926. 


-Qne hundred and eighty-five of these courses 


were given by state vocational educational 
institutions, 109 were given by private agen- 
cies, and 30 as state iplveraity extension 
courses., 

“There are reasons,” the Department of 
Feaentincture states in a bulletin on the sub- 
_ ject, “for the’ rapid ‘growth and permanent 
status of foremanship training. One company 


finds an increased ee with a an ig 


personnel as the outstanding result which it 
attributes to better foremanship. Another 
finds, through better co-operation on the part 
of the foremen, a considerably reduced in- 
ventory of material in process; another finds 
closer co-operation between the foremen and 
the inspectors; another, less labour turnover 
due to more intelligent handling of the 
human element; still another, better em- 
ployer-employee relations throughout; and 
thus we might quote many other experiences 
given us. There still remain some baffling 
problems. Accumulated experiences and re- 
sults show that foreman training, to be most 
successful by the class or conference method, 
requires trained or expert direction. The 
large organization has work enough to keep 
one or more men busy all the time in improv- 
ing foremanship and thus can have expert 
direction.” 


Enlarged Apprenticeship Program for 
the Plumbing Trade 


The following is an extract from a report 
of a conference held in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in January last, taken from the Wisconsin 
Apprentice of February. 


A state-wide conference of considerable im- 
portance to the plumbing trade was held at 
Milwaukee on January 17. It was sponsored 
by three state departments, namely, the In- 
dustrial Commission, State Board of Voca- 
tional Education, State Board of Health, and 
by the National Trade Extension Bureau 
which is interested in plumbing and heating 
on a national scale. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to bring about a thorough under- 
standing on apprenticeship matters between 
masters, journeymen, school and state de- 
partments, and to lay plans for a bigger and 
better system of apprenticeship for the 
plumbing trade. Some sixty-five people at- 
tended the meeting at Milwaukee. These in- 
cluded masters and journeymen plumbers 
from various parts of the state, vocational 
school directors, co-ordinators, and plumbing 
instructors, plumbing inspectors, etc. It was 
an all-day meeting. Members of. the prelim- 
inary committee addressed the conference in 
the morning and the afternoon was given over 
to a thorough discussion of all angles of the | 
program. It was voted to make the meeting 
an oo one iste at 
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Efficiency in Industry 


The departmental committee of Great 
Britain, appointed in 1924, under the chair- 
manship of Sir Arthur Balfour, to inquire into 
“the conditions and prospects of British in- 
dustry and commerce, with special reference 
to the export trade” have issued a third re- 
port dealing with “factors in industrial and 
commercial efficiency.” 


The present volume of more than 500 pages 
deals in great detail with factors affecting 
industrial structure, quality of production, the 
relation of the state and public authorities 
to industry and trade and certain aspects of 
the questions of industrial profits, burdens 
and costs. 


Training and Recruitment—In_ discussing 
this subject the Committee state that in order 
to attain the highest degree of productivity 
it is not only necessary that all grades of 
workers should work hard, but that they 
should work well. ‘Thus skill in the widest 
sense is a factor in efficiency no less import- 
ant than. energy and application, and the 
problem of creating skill is one of the crucial 
problems of industry. One of the ways, some- 
times insufficiently recognized, in which skill 
is acquired, the committee say, is the half- 
conscious absorption of knowledge and ex- 
perience which takes place especially where 
an industry is highly localized, and generation 
after generation of workers of all grades are 
bred in the same industrial atmosphere. 


~The old traditional crafts, which are now 
fast being displaced by modern industrial 
production, propagated themselves at least as 
much in this way as by the definite training 
of apprenticeship. On a long-period view of 
world conditions as a whole, east as well as 
west, this element in the creation, preserva- 
tion, and transmission of traditional skill is 
of the highest importance. Under modern 
industrial conditions, however, in a country 
like Great Britain, its relative range and po- 


tency have tended to diminish as compared 


with the more definite processes of school 
education and workshop training. Of these, 
the latter is still the more important single 
factor in the preparation for industry. 


The prevailing types of recruitment of 
skilled or semi-skilled labour are classified 
under four main heads:—apprenticeship under 
indenture or written agreement; apprentice- 
ship without written agreement; learnership; 
and promotion of youths engaged as labourers 
or attendants. With regard to agreements, 
for traditional and other reasons, some trades 
and districts and some firms within a trade 
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adhere more than others to the old system 
of legal indentures, but over a large and pro- 
bably increasing area of industry verbal or 
written agreements with their greater elas- 
ticity and greater appearance of freedom from 
legal restraint are now more customary. 


An exhaustive memorandum on apprentice- 
ship supplied by the Ministry of Labour 
shows that the principal industries in which 
apprenticeship is the predominant practice for 
the training of craftsmen include engineering 
and shipbuilding, building, furnishing and 
woodworking, pottery, vehicle-making, and 
certain of the distributive trades. In coal 
mining, heavy chemicals, and iron and steel 
manufacture, apprentices are only found in 
any number among the staff employed on 
maintenance work. In the textile trades and 
most branches of the clothing trades appren- 
ticeship is rare. Altogether, it may be pro- 
visionally estimated that skilled industries as 
at present organized find places for about 
300,000 lads who pass through, or at least are 
supposed to pass through, a more or less sys- 
tematic course of workshop apprenticeship. 
As the most usual duration of training is five © 
years, this appears to indicate that (if due 
allowance is made for wastage) skilled indus- 
try can absorb every year perhaps 80,000 such 
boys. The total number of boys who leave 
elementary schools annually in Great Britain 
at or about the age of 14 is in the neighbour- 
hood of 320,000, so that it would appear that 
roughly one-quarter of the total number go 
to fill places in skilled industrial employment 
where they receive some form of progressive 
workshop training. The Committee say that 
it is impossible to test statistically how far 
the situation is normal; but it seems probable 
that the present annual intake is below the 
pre-war average. Among the factors tending 
to affect the intake of apprentices and 
learners in one direction or another the Com- 
mittee note the declining birth rate, an effect 
which they consider will: have increasing im- 
portance in the near future, and the tendency 
in large-scale industries towards a more and 
more minute sub-division of employments 
with a consequent decline in the proportion 
borne by all-round skilled craftsmen to semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers. It is believed 
that, in general, employers during recent 
years have had little or no difficulty in ob- 
taining the number of apprentices whom they 
required. On the other hand, it is frequently 
stated that the number of apprentices en- 
gaged since the war has been restricted both 
by the hesitation of employers to engage 
apprentices and by the reluctance of boys to 
bind themselves as apprentices. _ ‘ 
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Technical Classes—The Committee state 
that employers are evidently not satisfied with 
the existing methods of workshop training 
and that a substantial number of them are 
alive to the desirability of supplementing such 
training by technical classes. The memoran- 
dum states than an appreciable proportion of 
employers give positive encouragement by 
paying class fees or allowing time off; some 
give prizes, and a small percentage of firms, 
mainly in the printing trades, make attend- 
ance at classes compulsory. Others give pre- 
ference to youths who have been technically 
trained, Facilities for instruction of some kind 
seem fairly well spread, but it appears that 
only a minority of apprentices and learners 
use these facilities. 


Nearly 100 pages of the main report are de- 
voted to a survey of the existing provision for 
education in Great Britain so far as it has 
the definite aim of preparing for industrial 
and commercial life. The Committee say that 
the number of boys and girls in England and 
Wales attending full-time junior technical 

-schools, including pre-apprenticeship schools, 
before entering employment is about 12,000, 
and, assuming an average attendance of rather 
over two years, this would involve an annual 
intake of above 5,000. By far the greater 
number of ex-elementary school pupils who 

continue their education do so by means of 
part-time classes held mostly in the evening. 
_ At present there are over 4,000 evening schools 

- (neluding the evening departments of techni- 

- cal schools) in England and Wales, attended 

by. 680,000 pupils. These figures cover not 
only technical, but continuation, commercial, 

domestic, and other kinds of instruction, and 
no separate statistics are available as to the 
number of students studying technical sub- 
jects. It is estimated that 25 per cent of boys 
a and 22 per cent of girls who leave elementary 

- schools without passing on to any other full- 

time schools enter evening continuation 
schools. 

_. So far as can be judged, the chief need at 
present is not merely to expand! the scope and 
increase the number of technical classes, but 
z: to ensure the better adjustment of their re- 
lations with industry; and this can only be 
- done by developing the co-operation between 
leaders of industry and educational authori- 
ties, and by thus heightening their interest in 
the work and increasing their feeling of respon- 
 gibility therefor. In connection with commer- 
cial as distinct from technical education the 
Committee make special reference to: the de- 
velopment of faculties or departments of com- 
‘merce in the universities and the much more 
extensive arrangements of this kind to be 
found in Germany and the United States. It 


is pointed out that the present response of 
the commercial world in Great Britain to the 
educational efforts made to meet its higher 
requirements can at best be regarded as im- 
perfect and uncertain. 

Their review of the situation in respect of 
both technical and commercial education leads 
the Committee to remark that the process of 
co-ordination between the educational facili- 
ties provided and the ascertained needs of in- 
dustry and commerce is in several respects im- 
perfect. While referring, therefore, with satis- 
faction to the increasing amount of active co- 
operation which already exists in certain areas 
and trades, the Committee call particular at- 
tention to a suggestion that each important 
industry should establish machinery by which 
it may examine and formulate its own require- 
ments with regard to industrial training and 
may co-operate with the educational authori- 
ties in ensuring that these requirements are 
suitably met. There is a reference to the test- 
ing of boys and girls with a view of discover- 
ing their “vocational” aptitudes in relation to 
the ascertained requirements of specific occu- 
pations, but it is considered too early to draw 
any definite conclusions from the experiments 
so far made either as to the validity or the 
utility of the tests. 


The International Labour Review for Feb- 
ruary contains an article by Professor Erich 
Molitor, Leipzig, on the “protection of the 
workers against unfair dismissal in continental 
legislation.” The writer points out that many 
European countries have already included in 
their legislation provisions for the protection 
of employed persons against unfair or un- 
justified dismissal, the law sometimes speci- 
fying the cases in which notice of discharge 
is provisionally forbidden (such as military 
service, sickness, accident, etc.), and sometimes 
the works council or other similar body being 
authorized to intervene. Other provisions are 
for the payment of wages for a minimum 
period from the date notice is given, or of a . 
specified sum as compensation for possible in- 
jury suffered by the dismissed worker. The 
period ‘of notice to be given, and the amount 
of wages or compensation which the employer ~ 
is liable to pay, are usually graduated ac- 
cording to the worker’s length of service, but 
there are wide differences in the systems and 
scales adopted for this purpose, as well as in 
the legal principles which underlie the choice 
of the solution adopted in each country. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Reduction of Accidents in Nova Scotia 
Collieries 


T a recent “safety” meeting at New 
Waterford, Nova Scotia, at which the 
locals of the United Mine Workers were 
represented, Mr. Fraser, the provincial “Safety 
First” organizer, referred to the reduction in 
the number of mining accidents effected by 
the movement. He stated that accidents had 
been reduced fifty per cent in the Sydney 
steel works. The ratio of accidents in the 
Caledonia mine was only one per 10,000 
tons of coal produced, while all the other 
collieries of the British Empire Steel Cor- 
poration had one for every 4,000 tons pro- 
duced. The Caledonia record, he said, was 
due to insistent, honest and constant .appli- 
cation of “safety first” principles. The New 
Aberdeen Mine No. 2, had had an entire 
month free of accidents. “No sensible man,” 
he said, “could expect to completely elimi- 
nate accidents in coal mines. There would 
always be accidents peculiar to the prosecu- 
tion of the industry, but they could be re- 
duced, they had been reduced.” 

To further stimulate efforts along safety 
first lines in the Cape Breton collieries, a 
silver trophy will be awarded to the colliery 
maintaining the best safety record for the 
year 1927. Fourteen collieries operated by 
the British Empire Steel Corporation will 
compete for the trophy which will be awarded 
the colliery making the best accident pre- 
vention showing for the year as compared 
with its average record for the past three 
years. The average for the three years is 
taken as a basis and an index figure arrived 
at, taking into consideration all of the follow- 
ing factors: Number of accidents occurred; 


fatal accidents; severity of accidents; and the 


number of man-days the mine worked in the 
three years. The same factors will be taken 
into consideration in arriving at the 1927 
records. A special committee will decide the 
award of the cup. ; 


Safety Suggestion Competition for Nova 


Scotia Mines 
A gold watch has been offered as a prize 
to any employee of the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany, the Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com- 
pany, the Acadia Coal Company, or the Cum- 
berland Railway & Coal Company, who sends 


in before June 30, the best three suggestions 


for the prevention of accidents to workmen 
in the mines, At each colliery there will be 
a safety suggestion box, wherein workmen are 


asked to report any dangerous conditions that 


they might come across in the mines. No 
officials of the corporation are eligible to 
enter. 

The following judges will determine the — 
first award, J. W. McLeod, president of the 
United Mine Workers, J. R. Dinn, manager 
of No. 4 colliery, D. H. McLean, superin- 
tendent of Acadia collieries, William Hayes, 
International Board Member, United Mine 
Workers, Springhill, and J. J. McDougall, 
superintendent of the Scotia Collieries, Sydney 
Mines. The members of this committee will 
not know the names of the makers of the 
suggestions until after the decision is made. 


Safety in Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 


In the last issue of the Lasourn GazErTs 
(page 289) it was noted that the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine was arranging for a renewal 
of the “Safest Mill in Canada” contest from 
July 1 to December 31, 1927. The standing 
of the mills in the 1926 contest was given by 
the Magazine in its issue of March 10. The - 
following figures refer only to mills in Class 
A., ie., those with more than 60,000 payroll 
hours per month, or approximately 200 em- 
ployees. The accident index column does not 
include the effect of any fatal accident. 


_ Association. 
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Incomplete information regarding period of 
disability in connection with the following 
mills :— z 


British Columbia Pulp 


and Paper, Vancouver..|...... 24 1652 281 
Fort Frances Pulp and 
ee Company, Fort 
MANGCOSH))~, sllaleein'e Nainie Slee ele 25 092: 27. 
Pacific Mills, Tirnited, ~~ - 
cean Falls............ 1 88 °759 993 


Textile Safety Association 


The textile industry is one of the eighteen 
(out of a total of 24) industries in Ontario 
that have established accident prevention as- 
sociations under section 101 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of the province. The tex- 
tile class organized for accident prevention 
purposes on February 3, 1915, and since that 

time has carried on a campaign against acci- 

dents in the class, the organization being 
known ‘as the Textile Manufacturers’ Safety 
A field force is maintained for 
the purpose of visiting the various plants and 
the usual plan of operation is outlined by Mr. 
R. B. Morley, general manager of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations as 
follows :-— 

(a) The card of the representatives is sent 
in to the manager with a request for a 
few minutes discussion prior to going 
through the plant. 

The representative of the Accident Pre- 
vention Association discusses with the 
operating head of the plant the general 
experience of the industry and the par- 
ticular experience of that plant during 
the past year. 

A tour of inspection is made through 
the plant, usually with the superinten- 
dent, and hazards that may be noted 
are discussed on the ground and a 
memorandum taken of these. 

The notes on hazards are discussed with 
the manager and a completion date for 
improvements agreed upon. 

The report is forwarded to the head 
office of the organization at Toronto 
where it is typed and sent to the man- 
ager of the plant. 


addition to the work of the field force, 


(b) 


© 


_ the head office of the organization at Toronto 


safety education. — 


carries on through the 


mails a system of 


“It is the intention of the directors of the 


Textile Manufacturers’ Association to. carry 


on a campaign against accidents which will 


be based on the experience of the past. 


ra 


Accidents and Compensation in Ontario 
- during First Quarter of 1927 


During March the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board awarded a total of 
$497,818.24, which included $101,830.83 for 
medical aid. This brings the total benefits 
during the first quarter of 1927 up to 
$1,521,570, as compared with $1,380,206 for the 
first three months of 1926. In the first quar- 
ter of 1927 there were 16,121 accidents re- 
ported, or 1,799 more than in the same period 
in 1926. Fatalities in the first quarter of 
1927 were 87, and 82 in the first three months 
of 1926. The increase in the number of ac- 
cidents is due in part to improved business 
conditions with additional workers, and to the 
fact that many minor accidents of a type that 
were formerly not reported are now being 
reported to the Board. The total number of 
accidents reported to the Board last month 
was 5,597, including 31 fatalities. 

Speaking of these figures, R. B. Morley, 
General Manager, Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations of Ontario, said that 
cases of blood poisoning, in a number of in- 
stances, had resulted fatally, indicating that 
First Aid equipment was not up to the mark 
in some plants, or that it was not being used 
by injured workers. Mr. Morley called 
special attention to certain accidents reported, 
one of these being the case of a labourer who, 
while cleaning out a pit, was severely injured 
when his sweater coat caught on a shaft. This 
brings out the need of safe clothing for all 
industrial workers. Another very serious ac- 
cident was the result of a leather finisher 
having his hand caught in an embossing ma- 
chine, resulting in the loss of four fingers of 
the left hand. A third case was that of a 
foreman in a tanning plant who was caught 
in the belting and lost his thumb. 

The reports received by the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations show a very high 
percentage of accidents that cannot be pre- 
vented by the installation of mechanical guards. 
This indicates the need for an increased cam- 
paign against accidents in many of the plants 
of the province. The reports from the Com- 
pensation Board prove that year by year the 
number of mechanical accidents are decreasing 
and those due to the human element are show- 
ing an increase, although, doubtless, as the 
workings of the Act are better understood, 
accidents of ja minor nature that were over- 
looked in former years are now reported. © 


Deaths from Lead Poisoning eA the United 
States, 1914-1924 — ene? 

The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics (Department of Labour) has published 
a bulletin (No. 26) on Deaths from Lead 
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Poisoning. Statistics are given showing the 
mortality from this cause by states and cities, 
this section including figures for foreign coun- 
tries, including Canada. The statistics are 
further analyzed to show the industries in 
which the workers are exposed to the risk of 
lead poisoning. 

The death rate from chronic lead poisoning 
in the United States showed a slight decline 
during the last seven years as compared with 
the seven previous years. This result, it is 
claimed, “obviously reflects the results of the 
efforts that have been made in the direction of 
improving factory and workshop hygiene on 
the one hand and the personal hygiene of 
the worker on the other.” On the other hand 
the death rate among painters increased dur- 
ing the past ten years. This industry is 
credited with one-half the total mortality 
from lead poisoning. 

The deaths in the United States registra- 
tion area as distributed among the various 


-lead-using occupations in the years 1914-1924 


were as follows:— 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEATHS FROM 
CHRONIC LEAD POISONING, UNITED STATES 
REGISTRATION AREA, 1914 To 1924. 


Number 
Occupation of 

Deaths 
Tage. WON KERS «jas ot aids Sacer ee 
MIBtAL WGIHETH. ., 0 tidecme, Te, seman 
Painters: 2. okie eee ee Wr POSE 
Paintitinixere.aivs. (or have. WAY See 16 
‘Plum bersshaknimanchidneh i.2 weShbes ae ase: 
Potters and tile workers.. .. .. 13 
Rubber -Work@lac. ou +s sa «st go 
Storage battery workers. . 5 
Printeraymt? 0 aeot adion.. wott ives BF 
Tin and coppersmiths.. .. .. .. 9 
CTIASSSTOUBET Yo alecd seaside Ge hae id 
MLGLal WOPKEIS. < at ss oa+ ar sey gs ee 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. 18 
Gabouress! oft excl Povieaar aitagnn98 
Ly ot a nee ee ee | 
MOS OCRSIOTAN ete ee ttt Baal s Ree 
MRIINGGIIGUECOUS: sss rc. os cs sae tLe 
‘Unknown or retired... .. .. .. .. 108 
tn Womentien state's. ban oes sarerehds 
IBOVRUNCEl, 18 5. ctiyvustenatetieien stein Ui 
PHQIGRUNOOL 15 gy Mies sacs ca oe 
Total.. 1,592 


Protection of Longshoremen 


The Vancouver Trades and Labour Council 
recently appointed a committee to take the 


- necessary steps to have a tackle inspector ap- 
- pointed to safeguard the workers on the water- 
_ front. The shipping Federation, it was stated, 

had a safety inspector, but the appointment 


of that official had not resulted in any re- 
duction in the accident rate. It was claimed 


that the recent frequency of accidents was 
due to the speeding up of work, the use of 
faulty tackle, and the doubling of the loads 
formerly taken up on slings. 7 


Safety Codes for Prevention of Dust 
Explosions 


The United States Bureau of Labour has 
published in its Safety Code Series a bulletin 
of safety codes for the prevention of dust 
explosions. These standards have been. adopted 
by the National Fire Protection Committee 
and the United States Department of Agri- . 
culture, and officially approved as “tentative 
American standards” by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee. A recent cen- 
sus of Manufactures in the United States 
shows that at least 28,000 industrial plants, 
employing over 1,324,000 persons and manu- 
facturing products of an annual value in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000,000, are subject to the 
hazard of dust explosions. It has been only 
in recent years that direct attention has been ~ 
given to the determination of the causes of | 
industrial plant dust explosions and the de- - 
velopment of control measures. The present 
bulletin gives safety codes for starch factories, 
flour and feed mills, terminal grain elevators, 
sugar and cocoa factories and for the installa- 
tion of pulverized fuel systems. 


Accident Prevention and First Aid 
Suggestions 


The Industrial ‘Commission of the State of 
Ohio (Division of Safety and Hygiene) has 
published a useful bulletin under the above 
title, suggesting the best methods to be 
followed by large and small industries for 
promoting safety among the employees. Defi- 
nite safety organization is the first essential. 
“Organizing for safety involves more than 
simply providing guards. It means that the 
management places the objective of accident 
prevention alongside of other objectives such 
as the maintenance of production schedule, 
lowest possible costs, etc., and in order that 
this work shall be carried on intelligently and 
systematically, the management makes definite 
provision to make accident prevention an 
integral part of routine operation by either 
placing the responsibility on an individual 
known as a safety inspector, or on a group 
of individuals known as a Safety Committee 
(Safety Committees), or on a combination of 
these two.” en Arce 

The bulletin points out that even in a small 
plant some person can be assigned as a safety 
inspector in addition to his other duties, such, 
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time being allowed as may be necessary to do 
the work outlined above. This same person 
may also administer the first aid, handle the 
compensation, employment, etc., or his work 
can be confined to narrower limits. “In the 
small as in the large plants there can and 
should be a safety committee, whose chairman 
should be one of the highest operating offi- 
cials and in addition there should be a fore- 
man and a worker or two on the committee, 
these being changed from time to time in 
order to draw as many of the workers as 
possible into direct contact. with the problem 
of safety. The duty of the committee as in 
a large plant, would be to review the work 
of the safety inspector and pass on whatever 
reccommendation had been made since the 
previous meeting for improving the safety of 
the plant.” 
The bulletin contains a Finst Aid section in- 
tended as a guide in emergencies when medical 
attention is not present or immediately avail- 
able. 


—_——_ 


Achievements of Organized Safety 
Movement 


A pamphlet published by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Labour and Industry under 
the title “Safety Organizations and Accident 

Statistics,” summarizes the general results that 
‘have been obtained through the safety move- 
ment. “Organized safety work,” it is stated, 
“was started about 1905. Since that time in- 
- dustry after industry has started a safety 
organization in its plant, until to-day the 
safety movement is actively endorsed by 

nearly all large and many small private cor- 
 porations and companies and by many muni- 
' cipalities. ‘The outstanding facts demon- 
strated by experience in accident prevention 
(a) Organized safety work pays finan- 


meare: 
 gially; (b) Three-fourths of all deaths and 
serious injuries in industry can be prevented; 
 (c) Mechanical guards in themselves alone will 
: ‘prevent only a small precentage of the acci- 
> 


dents that happen in industry. The great 
majority can be prevented only through an 
organized educational effort to reach every 
4 worker, foreman, superintendent and execu- 
me five... 

‘The pamphlet points out that the value of 
safety organizations can, only be fully realized 
when the present day accident records of some 
‘of the leading industries are compared with 


the similar records existing at the time safety 


-Tecords were first organized. 


Voluntary Rest Pauses in Heavy Work 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board 
(Medical Research Council) of Great Britain 
has published the results of a study of rest 
pauses in heavy and moderately heavy indus- 


trial work. During the past few years, it is 


stated, much attention has been paid by the 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board to the ef- 
fects of breaking up the usual spells of work 
by means of short rest pauses of definite dur- 
ation and interpolated at definite intervals 
within the spell. The results obtained strongly 
suggest that in many industrial processes the 
judicious introduction of short pauses is not 
only much appreciated by the workers, but 
may also be followed by an increase in out- 
put of the order of 5 to 10 per cent in spite of 
the diminution of working time. 


The chief conclusions reached are, first, that 
in uniform work the alternation of activity 
and rest naturally adopted by the worker is 
approximately regular; secondiy, that, as would 
be expected, a direct relation exists between 
the total length of rests spontaneously taken 
and the arduousness of the particular work; 
and lastly, that, from the point of view of re- 
cuperation, rests brought about by circum- 
stances outside the control of the subject (such 
as waiting for material) are ineffective in com- 
parison with rests taken voluntarily. 


“Tf the work is of a)regular character, the men 
spontaneously take rests with considerable re- 
gularity, usually at about six-minute intervals; 
but with more varied work the rests become 
more and more irregular in frequency and dur- 
ation. Piece-rate workers employed on work 
requiring a similar degree of physical enengy 
probably take shorter rests than day-rate 
workers, but even in them the rests are fre- 
quent. The colliers take rests with extreme 
irregularity, owing to the very varied nature 
of their work. It would be quite impracticable 
to devise an artificial scheme of rest pauses 
for them.” 


The Bureau of Labour. Statistics of the 
State of New York recently published a special 
bulletin giving an analysis of 100 accidents in 
the pulp and paper industry, with correspon- 
ding suggestions for safe practice. The bulletin 
states that the largest percentage of com- 
pensated injuries of any of the manufac- 
turing groups in the State are to be found 


‘in this industry, but that it has a lower propor- 


tion of permanent disabilities than some other 
groups. << 
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DRAFT CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE BROUGHT BEFORE 
THE DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS 


EFERENCE was made in the July, 1925, 
issue of the Lapour Gazette (pages 695 
and 710, to certain draft conventions and 
recommendations which were adopted by the 
International Labour Conference (League of 
Nations) at its Seventh Session in Geneva, 
Switzerland, between May 19 and June 10, 
1925. 

The following is a list of these draft con- 
ventions and recommendations: draft con- 
vention concerning Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents; recommendation concerning 
the minimum scale of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation; recommendation concerning jurisdic- 
tion in disputes on Workmen’s Compensation ; 
draft convention concerning Workmen’s'Com- 
pensation for Occupational Diseases; recom- 
mendation concerning Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Occupational Diseases; draft conven- 
tion concerning equality of treatment for 
National and Foreign Workers as regards 
Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents; 
recommendation concerning equality of treat- 
ment for National and Foreign Workers as 
regards Workmen’s Compensation for Atcci- 
dents; and draft convention concerning Night 
Work in Bakeries. 

The authentic texts of these draft conven- 
tions and recommendations were subsequently 
communicated officially to the Dominion 
Government and were submitted to the Law 
Officers of the Crown for examination and 
report as to whether the proposals contained 
therein were within Federal or Provincial 
jurisdiction. An Order in Council was 
adopted on March 9, 1927, on report of the 
Minister of Justice, dealing with these sub- 
jects and embodying the findings of the Law 
Officers, which were to the effect that the 


subject matters were primarily within pro- 


vincial jurisdiction. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, 
laid on the table of the House of Commons 
on March 31 the authentic texts of the draft 
conventions and recommendations in ques- 
tion, also the text of the Order in Council. 
Copies of the draft conventions and recom- 
mendations and of the Order in Council have 
also been forwarded officially to the respec- 
tive provincial governments, 


Text of Order in Council 


‘The following is the text of the Order in 


Council C.P.C. 413 of March 9, 1927:— 
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Report of the Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil, approved by His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General on the 9th March, 1927. 


’ The Committee of the Privy Council have 
had before them a report, dated Ist March, 
1927, from the Minister of Justice, submit- 
ting that he has had under consideration, upon 
reference from the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour, the authentic texts of the draft 
conventions and recommendations adopted by 
the International Labour Conference at its 
seventh session (19th May-10th June, 1925) 
with a view to determining whether and to 
what extent the subject matter of these sev- 
eral draft conventions and recommendations 
lies within the competence of Parliament or 
of the provincial legislatures, in order that 
the said draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions may be brought by the Dominion Gov- 
ernment (in discharge of its obligation under 
Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace with Ger-~ 
many and the corresponding article of the 
other treaties of peace) before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the 
matter in each case lies for the enactment ‘| 
legislation or other action. 

The different subjects dealt with by sha 
several draft conventions and recommenda- 
tions above mentioned are indicated by their 
respective captions, as follows:— , 


I. Draft Convention concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Accidents. 

II. Recommendation concerning the mini- 
mum scale of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 

III. Recommendation concerning jurisdic- 
tion in Disputes on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. 

IV. Draft Convention concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Occupational 
Diseases. 

V. Recommendation concerning Work- 
men’s Compensation for Occupational 
Diseases. 

VI, Draft Gouveotion concerning equality 
of treatment for National and Foreign 
Workers as regards Workmen’s Com- 
pensation for Accidents. 

VII. Recommendation concerning equality 
of treatment for National and F 
‘Workers as regards Workmen’s ‘Com 
pensation for Accidents. © 9 9) ‘? 

VIII. Draft Convention concerning night 
work in Bakeries, 
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1. The Conventions and recommendations 
numbered I, II, IV and V, seeing that they 
all relate to the provision of compensation 
for workmen or their dependents for personal 
injury or death due to industrial accidents or 
occupational diseases and matters incidental 
thereto, may conveniently be dealt with to- 
gether. These draft conventions and recom- 
mendations look to the creation, by com- 
pulsory legislation, of certain rights or bene- 
fits for workmen and their dependents, as 
incident to the contracts of employment made 
with the workmen, in accordance with the 
various principles and rules set forth therein. 
Such, in effect, is the nature of the subject- 
matter of the said conventions and recom- 
mendations. 


The Minister is of the opinion that, al- 


though legislation upon that subject-matter 
might perhaps be enacted by the Parliament 


of Canada in an ancillary way in relation to 


works and undertakings subject to its ex- 
elusive legislative authority legislative juris- 
diction touching that subject-matter is prim- 
arily vested in the provincial legislatures. 
The Minister observes that provincial work- 
men’s compensation laws have been held to 
be within the competence of the legislatures 
as directly engaging the subject of civil rights 


in the provinces and incidentally other classes 


of subjects assigned exclusively to the pro- 
vincial legislatures by Sec. 92 of the British 
North America Act, 1867. (Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board v. Canadian Pacific Railway 


~ Co. (1920) A.C. 184, 191, 192. McColl v. Can- 


adian Pacific Railway Co. (1923) A.C. 126, 135. 
The Canada Southern Railway Co. v. Jackson, 


17 S.C.R. 316. Kowhanko v. Tremblay (1920) 


60 DLR. 578). 


These legislatures are, con- 


- sequently, competent to enact legislation on 
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the subject-matter of these conventions and 
‘recommendations generally and comprehen- 
sively, subject to these qualifications; that 
the Parliament of Canada is exclusively com- 
petent to enact legislation giving effect to 
the provisions of the said draft conventions 
‘ad recommendations with relation to the offi- 
cers and employees of the Dominion Govern- 


ment and as regards those parts of Canada 


which are not included within the limits of 
any province. 


Parliament has already enacted a workmen’s 
compensation law applicable to the officers and 
employees of the Dominion Government and 
their dependents (Chapter 15 of the Statutes 
of 1918 and the amendments thereto) and in 
view of the terms of that statute, the Min- 
ister is of the opinion that no additional 
legislation by Parliament will be required 
for the purpose of-giving effect to the pro- 


ad 


visions of the said draft conventions and 
recommendations in relation to such officers 
and employees. 

2. The Recommendation Concerning Juris- 
diction in Disputes on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation contains two articles. By the first, it is 
recommended that every dispute relating to 
workmen’s compensation should preferably be 
dealt with by a special court or board of 
arbitration comprising, with or without the 
addition of regular judges, an equal number 
of employers’ and workmen’s representatives 
appointed to act as adjudicators, etc., etc.; by 
the second, it is recommended that where dis- 
putes relating to workmen’s compensation are 
dealt with by the ordinary courts of law, such 
courts shall be required, on the request of 
either of the parties concerned, to hear em- 
ployers’ and workmen’s representatives as ex- 
perts in any case where the dispute involves 
a question of an occupational character, and 
in particular the question of the degree of 
incapacity for work. 

The Minister is of the opinion that it is 
within the competence of the provincial legis- 
latures to give general effect to these pro- 
posals, subject, however, to these qualifica- 
tions, viz.:— 


(a) That if a special court be constituted 
in pursuance of the first article above 
mentioned with jurisdiction or powers 
which are such as to make it in essence 
a Superior Court, then, while the con- 
stitution of such a Court is within the 
competence of the provincial legisla- 
tures, the appointment and payment of 
members or judges of the court engages 
exclusively the powers of the Dominion 
under Secs. 96 and 100 of the B.N.A.,, 
1867; and 


That Parliament alone is the competent 
authority to give effect to these pro- 
posals in relation to the officers, ser- 
vants and employees of the Dominion 
Government and as regards such parts 
of Canada as are not included within 
the limits of any province. 


(b 


~— 


In view of the terms of the Dominion Act 
(Chap. 15 of Statutes of 1918 and amend- 
ments thereto), the Minister is further of the 
opinion that no additional legislation on the 
part of Parliament is required to give effect 
to the proposals of this recommendation in 
relation to disputes as to compensation affect- 
ing the Dominion’s own officers or employees, 
within the several provinces. 


3. With regard to the Draft Convention 
and Recommendation Concerning Equality 
of Treatment for National and Foreign Work- 
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ers as regards Workmen’s Compensation for 
Accidents, the Minister is of the opinion that 
it is within the competence of the provincial 
legislatures to give general effect to the pro- 
posals thereof subject, however, to the follow- 
ing qualifications: 


(a) That the Parliament of Canada is the 
competent authority to give effect to 
the undertaking mentioned in Article 1 
of the convention as well as the other 
proposals of the convention and recom- 
mendation for such parts of Canada as 
are not within the limits of any pro- 
vince; . 

That, should it become necessary to 
make any special arrangements with 
other members of the International 
Labour Conference regarding payments 
outside Canada, in application of the 
principle mentioned in Article I of 
the convention, any such arrangement, 
would, of course, have to be made, for 
and as regards any province, through 
the Dominion Government. 

(c) That the special agreements mentioned 
in Article 2 of the convention would 
have to be negotiated and concluded, 
for and as regards any province of 
Canada, by the Dominion Government; 
and 

That the Dominion Government is the 
proper channel of communication, for 


(b) 


(d 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Tenth Session of International Labour 
Conference 


NDER the title “Minimum Wage-Fixing 
- Machinery,” the International Labour 
Office has just issued a report and draft ques- 
tionnaire relating to Item II of the agenda of 
the Tenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference, which opens in Geneva on May 
25. The agenda of the Tenth Session, it may 
be recalled, as fixed by the Governing Body 
of the Office in January, 1926, comprises :— 
Sickness insurance. ‘ 
Freedom of association. 


Minimum wage-fixing machinery in trades 
in which organization of employers and work- 
ers is defective and where wages are excep- 
tionally low, with special reference to the 
homeworking trades. 

The present report and draft questionnaire 
have been prepared in accordance with the 
new procedure, known as the “double discus- 
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and as regards any province, with any 
other member of the International 
Labour Conference or with the Inter- 
national Labour Office for any of the 
purposes mentioned in Article 4 of the 
convention. 


4. The Minister is of the opinion that it 
is within the exclusive competence of the 
provincial legislatures to give effect to the 
Draft Convention concerning Night Work in 
Bakeries within the provinces but that the 
Parliament of Canada is alone competent to 
legislate upon this subject-mattér for such 
parts of Canada as are not included within 
the limits of any of the provinces. 


The Committee concur in the foregoing, 
and, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Justice, advise that a copy hereof, together 
with authenticated copies of the said draft 
conventions and recommendations, be trans- 
mitted to the Lieutenants-Governor of the 
respective provinces, for the consideration of 
their respective governments, with a view 
to the enactment of legislation or such other 
action upon the parts of the subject-matter | 
of the several draft conventions and recom- 
mendations within the provincial sphere of 
jurisdiction, as each Government may be: 
advised to take. 


E. J. LeMarre, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


sion” procedure, adopted by the Eighth Ses- 
sion of the Conference. The several stages of 
this procedure are as follows:— 


The Governing Body places an item on the 
agenda of a session of the Conference. At 
this session the Office submits a documentary 
report setting forth the law and practice, fol- 
lowed by a draft questionnaire. The Confer- 
ence holds a general discussion on the sub- 
stance of the question and decides whether 
the matter may suitably form the subject of 
a Convention or Recommendation. If its de- 
cision is in the affirmative, it draws up the 
questionnaire to be sent to the Governments. 
The Conference decides by a two-thirds ma- 
jority to place the item on the agenda of the 
following session. The questionnaire, put into 
form by the Office as a “Red Book,” is sent 
to the Governments within one month. The 
Governments’ replies reach the Office as early 
as possible, and in any case so that the Office 
can despatch the final or “Blue Report” 


. 
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about four months before the Session of the 
Conference. At the following session, the 
Conference has before it the report in ques- 
tion, and deals with it according to the usual 
procedure. 


Sickness Insurance —The Eighth Session de- 
cided that, in view of the general discussion 
on general problems of social insurance which 
took place at the 1925 session, that question 
should be deemed to have completed the first 
stage of the new procedure, and the 1927 Con- 
ference might therefore, if it so desired, adopt 
a Draft Convention or Recommendation on 
the subject forthwith. A questionnaire in the 
ordinary form was issued on that item some 
time ago. A report has since been distributed 
by the International Labour Office containing 
the replies which were made by the various 
governments to the questionnaires. This re- 
port contains the following observations on 
the subject matter of the questionnaire which 
were submitted by the Minister of Labour of 
Canada in a letter dated December 29, 
1926 :— 

There is no legislation in existence in Canada 
at present establishing compulsory sickness in- 
surance, except in respect of certain industrial 
diseases enumerated in the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts. On the other hand, 
voluntary sickness insurance has been developed 
to a very considerable extent. Among the 
agencies which are employed with the provision 
of sickness insurance are the following: insur- 
ance companies which issue policies applicable 
to cases of sickness, frequently in conjunction 
with accident insurance (many of the life in- 
surance policies now being sold also provide 

_ for payments in case of disability); fraternal 
_ benefit societies, some of which operate under 
_ federal license and others under license from 
the provincial authorities; sickness benefit 
features of trades unionism established in con- 
nection with many of the larger labour or- 
ganizations; and sickness benefit schemes which 
have been introduced in many industrial and 
commercial establishments for the assistance of 
those employed therein. 


i The last mentioned report on sickness in- 
surance proposes the adoption at the ap- 
 proaching session of the International Labour 
_ Conference of two draft conventions and a 
_ draft recommendation. The proposed draft 
- conventions deal in the one case with indus- 
‘try and commerce, and in the other case with 
agriculture. The draft recommendation con- 
tains the general principles which the replies 


= 


_ of the various governments and the experi- 
ence gained in different countries have shown 
to constitute the best bases for the organiza- 
tion of a system of sickness insurance. 


* Wage-Fixing Machinery—As regards mini- 
mum wage-fixing machinery and freedom of 
‘association, the general discussions are to be 


held this year and the final discussions and 
decisions are to be taken, if the Conference so 
desires, next year, The report and question- 
naire now issued form a volume of 160 pages 
of a kind which may possibly become known 
—from the colour of the cover—as “ Grey 
Reports.” It begins by recounting briefly 
how this item came to be placed on the agenda 
in its present form. The provision of an ade-. 
quate living wage, it points out, is mentioned 
in the Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace as one of the problems of urgent 
importance which require solution. Further, 
the general guiding principles set out in 
Article 427 of the Treaty include “the pay- 
ment to the employed of a wage adequate to 
maintain a reasonable standard of life as this 
is understood in their (the Member States’) 
time and country.” 

The report goes on to survey the existing 
systems of minimum wage fixing and regula- 
tion in various countries; it examines the 
bases or principles adopted for fixing mini- 
mum wages under these several systems; it 
describes the methods of grouping individuals 
for minimum wage purposes; and it considers 
the problems of inspection and enforcement. 
This general section is followed by a succinct 
summary of minimum wage legislation, coun- 
try by country (this is further summarized in 
convenient tabular form as an appendix). The 
general conclusions to which the Office has 
been impelled by the consideration of the 
subject are indicated in the draft question- 
naire, which suggests a Draft Convention and 
Recommendation on minimum wage-fixing 
machinery in general, and’ a Recommenda- 
tion on its application to homework trades. 

Hight pages of the report are devoted to a 
synopsis of the minimum wage laws which 
have been passed in seven of the nine prov- 
inces of Canada, namely, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta and British Columbia. The first appli- 
cation of the principle of minimum wages was 
that included in the Alberta Factories Act of 
1917, Legislation in the other six provinces 
already named followed during the next three 
years. 

Reference is also made in the report to the 
investigation of the subject of minimum 
wages which was made by a committee of the 
House of Commons in 1926. This committee — 
recommended that a conference of provincial 
and Dominion representatives intimately in 
touch with labour conditions throughout Can- 
ada should be held in the near future to con- 
sult as to the best means to be employed of 
giving effect to the labour provisions of the 
Treaties of Peace. == 
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The Eight-Hour Day Convention 
Discussion in the British House of Commons 


In the British House of Commons on Feb- 
ruary 28, it was moved by Mr. Hayday 
(Labour) that the salary of the Minister of 
Labour be reduced by £100 in order to call 
attention to the non-ratification by Great 


_ Britain of the Washington Hours Conven- 


tion. Fourteen members, drawn from all 
parties, were opposed to the Government’s pol- 
icy and gave expression to various reasons 
for urging the Government to ratify this con- 
vention. One member considered that the in- 
dustrial future of Great Britain depended 
largely upon ratification, and that the stand- 
ardization and reduction of hours of labour 
would, moreover, do something to mitigate 
the problem of unemployment. 

On the other hand, it was thought by some 
that the Minister of Labour was right to 
approach the question very carefully since 
Great Britain already had shorter hours and 
higher wages than any other European coun- 
try. One member considered that economics 
would fix what hours would give the best pro- 
duction but that Great Britain should not be 
bound by any convention, while another 
thought that, before ratifying, the Govern- 
ment should have some definite understand- 
ing that Continental countries would also 
ratify and abide by the convention not only 
in the letter but in the spirit. 

A Labour member said that the Govern- 
ment had made its position more difficult by 
passing the Miners’ Eight Hours Act and that 
he saw no hope of their ratifying the conven- 
tion. The Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Labour stated that mining came 
under the convention and that, if the Govern- 
ment legislated to ratify the convention, the 
arrangements made under the Act of last year 
would be subjected to the new legislation. 

_ In reply, the Minister of Labour, Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, said that what truly mattered 
was not primarily ratification, but identical 
interpretation and adequate enforcement after 
ratification. There was clearly wide variation 
in interpretation, and for that reason the Gov- 
ernment had invited the representatives of 
Belgium, France, Germany and Italy to the 
London Conference. An agreement was 
reached, but it was made clear that the powers 
which met did not arrogate to themselves the 
right of interpreting the convention, and that 
the British Government did not consider that 
the agreement necessarily fell within the four 
corners of the Washington Convention, though 
some of the other powers did hold that. view. 
It was, however, an erroneous idea that the 
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other nations—except Belgium—were ready to- 
ratify immediately. The German Bill, for 
instance, contained material, such as the 
amount of payment for overtime, which, from 
the point of view of the British Government, 
was inconsistent with the Convention and in- 
consistent with ratification. Again, in France 
they had a different attitude towards many of 
the most important points, such as the distri- 
bution of hours and the recovery of lost time. 
The French employers’ representative on the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office had detailed a number of difficulties 
with which French industry would be faced 
if the Convention were applied; yet the 
French Minister of Labour had informed the 
Senate that, if the Convention were ratified, 
there was no intention of introducing any 
amending legislation. The British Govern- 
ment had proceeded in the only possible way, 
but it had lost six months’ time owing to 
the late industrial dispute. The London Con- 
ference was the first real attempt to get down 
to the facts as regards interpretation and en- 
forcement. As for the moral obligation, the 
number of Conventions for which Great Brit- 
ain had voted and which she had not ratified - 
was far less than in the case of the other 
European countries. The Government wished 
to get at the actual facts and to reach the 
basis of an agreement; but the German Bill 
and the proceedings in the French Senate 
had not made things easier, but more diffi- 
cult. The question of ratification was under 
active consideration of the Cabinet at that 
moment, but he was not prepared to give the 
House a final statement. It was only by pro- 
ceeding with caution that a really solid basis 
could be reached. 

In reply to a question as to the possibility 
of a provisional ratification, the Minister of 
Labour said, in deciding whether ratification 
should be by an enabling Bill or by some 
other provision making ratification conditional 
upon the other nations ratifying, the Govern- 
ment would take into consideration the ques- 
tion of provisional ratification. : 

On a division, the motion was rejected 
by 199 votes to 108. 


The following statement was published in 
the Times of March 8, 1927:— . 


It is understood that Lord Cecil has been 
appointed chairman of the Cabinet Committee 
which is considering the whole question of the 
Washington Forty-eight Hour Week Conven- 
tion. It is hoped that, as a result of this in- 
quiry, the decision of the Government on the 
question of ratification will be announced soon 
after Lord il’s return from Geneva. The 
general feeling among members of the House of 
Commons is that, as a result of last week’s de- 
bate, the decision of the Government will cer- 
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tainly be in favour of early ratification, pro- 
vided that a few technical difficulties can be 
overcome, 


Ratification by France and Other Countries 


The Bill introduced by the French Govern- 
ment in July, 1924, to authorize the ratifica- 
tion of the Hours Convention was before 
the Senate on February 10, 1927. The Bill 
consisted of two clauses, the first authorizing 
ratification, and the second providing that 
this ratification should take effect only when 
the Convention had been ratified by Ger- 
many. In this form, it was unanimously 
adopted by the Chamber of Deputies in 
July, 1925, and sent to the Senate. The 
Senate has now adopted it by 279 votes to 
1, with an amendment (approved by the 
Government) providing that ratification shall 
take effect only when the Convention has 
been ratified by Great Britain as well as Ger- 
many. The Bill has therefore to be returned 
to the Chamber of Deputies, with a view to 
its concurrence in this amendment. 


In view of the frequent reference made 
during the discussion to the London Confer- 
ence of last year on the Convention, it may 
be of interest to set out the position with 
regard. to ratification by the other states repre- 
sented at that Conference. Unconditional 
ratification of the Eight-hour Day Conven- 
tion was registered on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of Belgium in September, 1926. Rati- 
fication, conditional on unreserved ratification 
by Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain 
and Switzerland, was registered by the Gov- 
ernment of Italy in October, 1924. The Min- 
ister of Labour of Great Britain announced 
in the House of Commons in February, 1927, 
that he was not yet in a position to make 
any statement on the subject of hours legisla- 
tion, the matter being still under considera- 
tion. Ratification by the Government of 
Germany will be possible after the passing of 
the Labour Protection Bill and the Mines 
Bill, which are now before the German Parlia- 
ment, but will only be effected at the same 
time as ratification by other industrial coun- 
tries of Western Europe. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


; fp BE Department recently received a book 
published by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of New York under the title of “ Em- 
ployment Statistics for the United States.” 
This work is the outcome of the efforts of a 
committee of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation appointed to deal with the subject of 
governmental labour statistics. Under the 
chairmanship of Miss Mary Van Kleeck of the 
Department of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage 
Foundation, the committee, composed of 
representative official and unoflicial statis- 
_ ticians of the United States, gave considerable 
_ thought and effort to the matter of employ- 
ment statistics, and throughout its work had 
as collaborator the Russell Sage Foundation. 
The findings of the committee were drafted 
- into book form under the editorship of Messrs. 
Ralph G. Hurlin, Director, Department of 
Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation, and 
William A. Berridge, Associate Professor of 
_ Economics, Brown University. 
: The volume begins with the recital] of eleven 
specific recommendations of the committee 
-. with regard to the collection and publication 
of employment statistics for the United States. 
. ‘These recommendations may briefly be sum- 
™ pananisadt as. follows:— 


_- 1, That the co-ordinating centre for employ- 
a ‘ment statistics in the United States should be 
a} the Federal Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
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Department of Labour at Washington, but 
that the initial responsibility for the collection 
of the figures should be upon the several states, 
such samples as are found necessary to be 
sent to the Bureau. Other federal depart- 
ments or bureaus collecting employment 
figures are recommended to send them to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. ! 


2. The data to be secured should consist 
of (a) the total number of employees on pay- 
rolls, and (b) the total of wages paid in one 
payroll period, both answers to be supplied by 
employers. It is recommended that data be 
secured at monthly periods for the payroll 
period including the 15th of the month, and 
that the following industries be covered: (1) 
manufacturing; (2) mining and quarrying; (3) 
communication; (4) building construction; 
(5) wholesale trade; (6) retail trade; (7) log- 
ging and lumbering; and’ (8) agriculture, pub- 
lished reports to show these main divisions of 
industry, together with their respective sub- 
groups. The committee further recommends 
that the principle of “sampling” be employed — 
in securing returns in order to facilitate collec- 
tion and tabulation, and that separate figures 
for states and important cities be compiled. 


3. A further recommendation suggests co- 
ordination with other statistics which show the 
trend of business activity, this co-ordination to 
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be secured by (a) promptness of publication 
of results, and (b) publication of continuous 
index numbers. \ 


4. Special studies, such as employment re- 
ports divided by sex, labour turnover, total 
hours of employment, etc., to be made from 
time to time, are also recommended. 


The need for and uses of employment and 
unemployment statistics are dealt with in 
considerable detail, and if it is necessary at 
this late date to justify the compilation of 

—~guch statistics the committee’s statement of 
the case will be found to be adequate. 

Dealing with the various classes of statistics 
on employment and unemployment, and ex- 
plaining the reason for the selection of figures 
based on employers’ reports as the most valu- 
‘able index to employment conditions, the com- 
mittee treats at some length of the several 
classes of these statistics and their chief 
characteristics. In this connection it is 
stated :— rl 


“Statistical measurements of employment 
are obtained from three main sources: (1) 
counts or estimates of the number unem- 
ployed; (2) statistics of demand for labour, 
and applications for work as registered in em- 
ployment bureaus; and (3) periodic counts 
of the numbers of persons employed, as shown 
by payrolls.” 

_ While submitting that (3) is the most prac- 
tical and reliable system of statistics to 
encourage, the committee deals concisely, and 
adequately, with counts of the unemployed 
and public employment offices returns. Ex- 
periences in the United States and other 
countries (including Canada) are related, and 
the judgment of the committee is stated to 
be that the collection of statistics from these 
two sources should be encouraged, though the 

. results should be considered as only supple- 
mentary to those obtained from reports on the 
volume of employment. 


In passing, it is interesting to 
Views of the committee on that sina ct eat 
tistics known as trade union unemployment 
statistics. Statistics of this class it is stated 
constitute one of the divisions of the general 
class designated “counts or estimates of the 
number unemployed.” The committee holds 
the opinion that accurate trade union figures 
are difficult to secure, and that they are not 
even reliable in disclosing the unemployment 
situation among the classes of workers which 
they purport to cover. The finding of the 
committee in this regard is summed up in the 
following statement:— 


“Although this committee considers these 
statistics distinctly more difficult to collect 
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and less valuable for generai purposes than 
payroll statistics, it advises their collection 
because among other reasons they afford a 
valuable check upon data on unemployment.” 


The question might be asked how statistics 
based on trade union reports, if they are not 
so reliable as employers’ reports, can be held 
to be a valuable check upon the latter. The 
report points out in this connection that very 
frequently charts based on the two classes. of 
statistics have been found to be in agreement; 
and if this be taken as reason for believing 
that one class of the statistics reflects condi- 
tions accurately, it would seem to follow that 
the same must be true of the other. When 
the trends of employment demonstrated by 
the two figures vary, it is not clear why one 
particular figure should be assumed to be ac- 
curate, and the other less accurate. How- 
ever, this point does not in any sense invali- 
date the main finding of the committee re- 
garding the general reliability of payroll sta- 
tistics. 

The last two-thirds of the book enlarge upon 
the procedure which is recommended for the 
collection, tabulation, and publication of em-~ 
ployment statistics based on employers’ re- 
ports. This section is most informative, and 
it makes the report a valuable hand-book for 
anyone whose duty it is to undertake work 
in connection with payroll statistics, The pub- 
lication should have as its result a greater 
standardization of methods in the United 
States. 


While the volume deals specifically, as the 
title implies, with employment statistics for 
the United States, and while the problem of 
co-ordination caused by the distribution of 
governmental powers in that country weaves 
itself intimately into the work of the com- 
mittee, it is not to be thought that the find- 
ings of the committee will be useful only in 
the United States. In large part the sections 
dealing with the more general aspects of the 
collection and publication of employment sta- 
tistics apply equally in Canada, and it is in- 
teresting to observe that throughout the com- 
mittee has made use of Canadian experience, 
especially in the fields of employers’ and trade 
union reports. The report is most interest- 
ing to anyone desirous of becoming fully ac- 
quainted with the precise significance of em- 
ployment statistics, and it will no doubt prove 
itself a worth-while contribution to the not 
inconsiderable literature which has already ac-_ 
cumulated on this subject. As the committee 
was composed of representative statisticians, 
the mistake of divorcing of practice from 
theory, which has been encountered too fre- 
quently in this field, has been obviated. — 


~ portation were also’ rather busier. 
-and mining, however, recorded seasonal losses. 
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EMPLOYMENT SITUATION AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1927, 
AS REPORTED BY THE EMPLOYERS MAKING RETURNS 
TO THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


CCORDING to the monthly statements 
furnished to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by 5,813 of the larger employers of 
labour throughout Canada, and analysed in 
the Bureau by localities and industries, there 
was a moderate gain in employment at the 
beginning of March, the upward movement 
being rather more extensive than in earlier 
years of the record. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 795,163 persons, as 
compared with 788,148 in the preceding month. 
This increase of slightly over 7,000 workers 
caused the index number to rise from 95.4 
on February 1, 1927, to 96.3 at the beginning 
of March, as compared with 91.5, 87.0, 90.7, 
89.9, 81.9 and 88.0 on March 1, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The largest increases took place in manu- 
facturing and construction, while logging, min- 
ing and trade were seasonally slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


. The trend was upward in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, while in the Maritime 
and Prairie Provinces curtailment was indic- 
ated. 


Maritime Provinces—Further but smaller 
declines were shown in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, where 498 employers reduced their staffs 
from 64,873 persons on February 1 to 64,281 
at the beginning of March. Improvement was 
registered in manufactures, particularly in iron 
and steel works, and construction and trans- 
Logging 


Employment on March 1, 1926, had shown an 


- increase, which was chiefly due to the gains in 


railroad maintenance staffs caused by the ex- 
ceptionally heavy snowfalls then reported. 


~The index number was slightly higher than on 


the date under review. ; 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec was at a 


- higher level than in the early spring of any 


‘other year since 1920, although the gains in- 


dicated on March 1, were smaller than on the 


same date last year. Statements were tabu- 


‘ated from 1,269 firms, whose staffs aggregated 


225,063 employees, as compared with 228,515 
at the beginning of February. Manufacturing, 


especially of iron and steel and textile pro- 
ducts, and construction were considerably more 
active, while there were losses in logging and 
‘trade... 3 
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Ontario—F¥urther »expansion on a larger 
scale than in previous years of the record was 
shown in Ontario, where the 2,674 co-operating 
establishments enlarged their forces by 6,074 
persons to 334,100-0n March 1. The situation 
continued to compare favourably with that 
noted on the corresponding date of the years, 
1921-1926. Manufacturing, notably of iron and 
steel products, recorded considerable recovery, 
and construction was also more active than on 
February 1, 1927, as were transportation and 
communication. Logging, on the other hand, 
was seasonally slacker. 


Prairie Provinces—The curtailment shown in 
the Prairie Provinces involved fewer workers 
than the losses registered on the same date in 
the four preceding years, while the index was 
higher than on March 1, in any other year 
since 1920. Data were tabulated from 764 
firms, who had 102068 employees, as com- 
pared with 103,586 in the preceding month. 
Tron and steel, coal mining and railway trans- 
portation showed the greatest declines, while 
construction, lumber and pulp and paper re- 
ported improvement. 


British Columbia——Manufacturing, particu- 
larly of lumber products, recorded important 
increases in employment, while only small 
changes were noted in other industries. The 
working forces of the 608 reporting employers 
aggregated 69,651 persons, as against 68,198 in 
the preceding month. Reductions in personnel 
had been indicated on March 1, last year, when 
the index was somewhat lower. 

Index numbers of employment are given by 
economic areas in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Van- 
couver, but in Winnipeg contractions were 
shown. 2 


Monitreal—Continued and more pronounced 
gains were indicated in Montreal, chiefly in 
manufactures, within which iron and _ steel 
plants recorded important recovery. Construc- 
tion was also busier, while trade and transpor- 
tation showed curtailment. Statements were 
tabulated from 690 firms employing 107,741 
workers, as compared with 106,280 in the pre- 
ceding month. The tendency on March 1, last 
year was also upward, but the index then was 
several points lower. 
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Quebec—The improvement in Quebec, 
mainly in manufactures, was on practically 
the same scale as on the corresponding date 
of 1926, when the situation was not so favour- 
able. The working forces of the 90 co-oper- 
ating employers totalled 9,031 persons, or 145 
more than on February 1, 1927. 


Toronto—Iron and steel and construction 
reported moderate gains and there were smal- 
ler increases in many other groups, while the 
only significant declines were in printing and 
musical instrument works. and in local trans- 
portation. According to returns received from 
772 firms, they enlarged their staffs from 
96,478 persons in the preceding month to 
96,706 at the beginning of March. Rather 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


~ Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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greater gains were noted on the same date last 
year, but the index then was lower. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
general advance, 137 workers being added to 
the payrolls of the 125 co-operating employers, 
bringing them to 9,555. All groups were some- 


_ what more active than in the preceding month. 


The volume of employment was greater than 
on March 1, 1926, when losses had been in- 
_ Hamilton—tIron and steel and other manu- 
factures registered heightened activity; 203 
firms employed 28,760 workers, as compared 
with 28,381 in their last report. Although more 
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marked improvement had been recorded on 
the corresponding date last year, the situa- 
tion then was less favourable. 


Windsor and other Border Cities—-Further 
expansion was indicated in the Border Cities; 
automobile factories registered most of the 
gain, while only small. changes were shown in 
other industries. Data were received from 90 
firms employing 11,580 persons, or 534 more 
than on February 1. Employment was at a 
higher level than at the beginning of March, 
1926. 


Winnipeg—There was another, but smaller 
reduction in employment in Winnipeg, where 
286 employers reported 27,266 workers, ag 
against 27,415 in the preceding month. The 


bulk of the decline took place in manufactur- 
ing, though the changes in all industries were 
comparatively slight. Employment was more 
active than on March 1, 1926. 


Vancowver—Manufacturing, especial! 
lumber products, recorded phen cie e H 
ment, while trade was seasonally slacker. Re- 
turns were compiled from 223 employers, whose 
staffs were increased by 733 workers to 24,767 
at the beginning of March. Contractions had 
been shown on the corresponding date a year 
ago; the index then was several points lower. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. ee 
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Norz.—Number employed by the reporting firms in January, 1920=100 in everycase. The ‘relative weight” shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 
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— . Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario | Provinces | Columbia | facturing 

88-0 90-7 88-7 86-2 91-0 87-3 84-6 

81-9 80-7 80-6 81-7 84-4 85-3 78-1 

89-9 90-7 87-9 90-8 88-9 92-0 87-5 

90-7 82-4 93-5 89-8 89-6 97-1 86-0 

83-9 78:5 85-0 81-4 88-1 92-9 755 

86-1 79+1 89-1 83-4 88-4 95-1 79°3 

87-0 81-7 89-6 85-0 85-0 98-1 81-9 
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Manufacturing Industries nounced recovery took place in iron and steel 


factories; lumber mills showed further seasonal 

The trend of employment in this group con- gains on a larger scale than in previous years 
tinued to be upward, according to statistics of the record, and there were also important 
furnished by 3,729 manufacturers employing increases in vegetable food, textile and non- 
454,991 operatives, as compared with 447,406 ferrous metal works. Pulp and paper and 
at the beginning of February. The most pro- animal food establishments, however, regis-- 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920 = 100) 


Industries 


Soe oe 
Manufacturing........-.--- 
Animal products—edible. 
Fur and products...... 


Leather and products.. a ot 
Lumber and products........++++ 
Rough and dressed lumber..... 
Furniture....nceseceeeeeeeseree 
Other lumber products........- . 80-0 
Musical Instruments......-..++-- : . 
Plant products—edible........-++ . . 
Pulp and paper products......+--- 100-3 97-7 
Pulp and paper......00--.eeeeee 105-1 99-0. 
Paper products.......-++ssee+ 89-5 90-6 
Printing and publishing......... 98-3 «98-5 
Rubber products.........+- on 73-9 82-2 
Textile products.........-- 86-4 92-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth. 94-1 104-7 
Hosiery and knit goods.......- 90-8 96-4 
Garments and personal furnish- 
ings..... rma oo 75-0 79-0 
Other textile products. ........- 
Tobacco, distilled and malt 96-1 94:2. 
liquors. .....66-.+--eees seers 95-7 90-8 
Wood distillates and extracts..... 115-3 93-1 
Chemicals and allied products. .. 85-4 89-5 
Clay, glass and stone products. . . 80-6 81-7 
Electriccurrent.........+.+++405+ 115-9 109-9 
Blectrical apparatus.........-.++- 112-0 96-9 
Tron and steel products.........-- 80-8 82-5 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
Re aoe 70-6 73-2 
Mochinery (other than ve- 

DIOR) dieiednccisiere sictrvolaiosralolove 73-8 72-1 
Agricultural implements......- 61:5 59-7. 
Land vehicles......-.+-++,+:°* 99-3 102-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 34-4 30-2 

1 83-1 86:5 


0-2. ee 
Foundry and machine shop 
products........ Seer teens : 
Other iron and steel products... : 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 92-0 P 
Mineral pr Para-viainsieilosianate'e 100-9 96-0 92-4 
Mis - 84-0 88-0 89-5 
rae ? 77-0 90-8 88-8 
; . 88-9 99-7 98-6 
Metallic ores t S12 187-0 ue are 
IC OTOS. cc recceresene b! h: . j . 
Nae caike Minera a = “ wy 
MN COAL)... .ccccccrcvcecsones . 86-1 . 3 
Communication. 116-2 110: 18 oal 
Telegraphs..... 112-3 8 98-9 93-3 
Telephones..... 117-8 107-2 apr 
Transportation...........-+-..++: . 103-1 -g¥ 
Street railways and cartage...... M1i-1 109-5 
Steam railways...-....+++.0eeee: 97-8 94-5 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 141-9 136-7 — 
Construction and maintenance.. 93-1 83-8 
B 80-6 63-8 
406-3 612-2 
106-2 8-4 
. ro 3 


1Nors.—The “relative weight’ column shows the proportion that the ee creo teed 
the total number of employeesreported in all industries by the firms cakereiecion aoa dh Nestle ng banda} 
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tered reductions in employment. Although 
the general increase in manufactures was rather 
less extensive on March 1, 1926, the index 
number then, and also on the same date in the 
years 1921-1925, was lower than at the begin- 
ning of March, 1927. 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further though smaller 
decline, which, however, involved a larger 
number of workers than that recorded on the 
corresponding date last year. The index 

_ number then stood at 84.1, as against 88.0 on 
the date under review, when the 152 reporting 
establishments employed 14,081 workers, or 265 
less than in the preceding month. The most 
pronounced decline was in meat packing estab- 
lishments in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces. 


Leather and Products—There was an in- 
significant change in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 

to statistics from 194 manufacturers, whose 
staffs, at 17,972, included only 31 persons more 
than at the beginning of February. There was 
-@ considerable increase in employment on 
March 1, 1926, but the index number then 
was between three and four points lower. 
Leather tanneries and glove factories were 
slightly busier, while boot and shoe works 
showed no general change. Improvement was 
indicated in Quebec, but Ontario firms aperied 
some curtailment. 


Lumber and Products—Further additions to 
payrolls on a larger scale than in earlier years 
of the record were made in the lumber group, 
saw mills, furniture and vehicle factories re- 
porting most of the gain. Statements were 
tabulated from 671 employers, whose staffs 
rose from 40,280 workers on February 1, to 
42,084 at the beginning of March. The index 
number on the corresponding date a year ago 
was slightly lower. 


\ ment continued to be downward, chiefly in 
Ontario, but employment was in greater 
volume than on the same date in 1926, 
g although gains were then recorded. The 39 
co-operating establishments had 3,028 em- 


_ ployees, as against 3,141 in their last report. 


. Plant Products, Edible-—Considerable im- 
fey citientt was reported in the edible plant 
product group, particularly in biscuit, con- 
S cetibnry and sugar factories. The firms 
making returns to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 309 in number, had 25,765 workers 
in their employ, or 558 more ‘ones at the be- 
gi > of February. ‘This increase, which 
took place chiefly in the Maritime Provinces 
a | Ontario, contrasts. with the decline re- 


Musical Instruments —The trend of employ-- 


corded on March 1, 1926, when the index 
number was lower. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a re- 
duction in employment in pulp and paper mills 
at the beginning of March, and printing and 
publishing establishments were also somewhat 
slacker. On the other hand, there was a 
small increase in paper product factories. A 
combined working force of 55,224 persons was 
reported by the 451 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who had 55,921 employees on February 
1. Although the shrinkage registered on the 
corresponding date in 1926 was smaller, the 
situation then was less favourable than on 
the date under review. The greatest falling 
off took place in Quebec, while in the Western 
Provinces an upward tendency was in evidence. 


Textile Products—Garment and _ personal 
furnishing factories registered an increase in 
employment that exceeded the gain indicated 
on the same date last year, when the level 
of employment was slightly lower. The pay- 
rolls of the 514 co-operating establishments 
aggregated 74,347, as compared with 73,521 em- 
ployees on February 1. Considerable improve- 
ment was shown in Quebec and Ontario, while 
elsewhere only small changes took place. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Moderate 
seasonal gains were shown in building material 
factories, in which a high level of employ- 
ment was indicated during the greater part of 
last year. The index number on March 1 
stood at 90.2, as compared with 79.7 on the 
same date in 1926. Statements were compiled 
from 108 manufacturers employing 8,910 work- 
ers as against 8,722 on February 1. The largest 
increases were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Tron and Steel Products—Continued im- 
provement on a smaller scale than on the 
corresponding date last, year was recorded in 
iron and steel factories, in which the level of 
employment ‘continued to be higher than on 


the corresponding date in earlier years of the 


record. Automobile and railway car shops re- 
ported the greatest gains, but there was also 
an upward movement in rolling mills, heating 
appliance and other iron and steel factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 639 establish- 
ments having 128,823 persons in their employ, 
or approximately 5,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. The most notable increases 
took place in Ontario, but considerable ad- 
vances were also noted in Quebec and the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products-—Smelting and 
refining and lead, tin, zinc and copper works. 


showed heightened activity; 105 firms making 


returns reported 15,541 workers on their. pay-~ 
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rolls, as against 15,234 at the beginning of 
February. The bulk of this gain took place 
in Ontario. A rather more pronounced in- 
crease in personnel was noted on March 1 a 
year ago, but the index number then was over 
10 points lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season’s opera- 
tions were almost completed; 228 firms had 
32,063 men in their employ, or 2,710 less than 
in the preceding month. This decline rather 
exceeded that recorded on March 1 a year ago, 
when the index was slightly higher. There 
were losses in all provinces except British 
Columbia, but the most noteworthy decreases 
were shown in Ontario and Quebec. 

Mining 

Coal——Employment in coal mining in both 
eastern and Prairie coal fields showed a falling 
off involving the release of a much smaller 
number of workers than the decreases regis- 
tered on March 1, 1926; the index number 
then was between seven and eight points 
lower. Eighty-nine operators reduced their 


payrolls from 27,473 workers on February 1 to 
26,498 at the beginning of March. 


‘Metallic Ores—There were moderate de- 
creases in employment in this group, in On- 
tario, Quebec and British Columbia. Data 
were received from 47 mines employing 11,047 
workers, as against 11,234 at the beginning of 
February. Rather greater shringage was re- 
ported on March 1 last year, and the index 
number then was some 14 points lower. 


Communication 


Telephones and telegraphs afforded slightly 
more employment, according to returns from 
187 companies with 24,182 employees, com- 
pared with 24,025 in the preceding month. 
There were rather small changes in all prov- 
inces. Reductions were indicated at the be- 


ginning of March, 1926, when employment 


was not so active. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.—Statistics 
tabulated from 115 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 175 persons to 19,014 at the beginning of 
March. Quebec and Ontario recorded declines, 
but in the Western Provinces increased em- 
ployment was shown. Small additions to staff 
were noted on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when employment was in practicaliy the 
same volume. LenGh 3 
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Steam Railway Operation—Partial recovery 
from the seasonal losses registered in the pre- 
ceding month were shown on steam railways, 
on which 319 more workers were employed by 
the co-operating companies than on February 
1. They had 75,640 employees. Curtailment 
was indicated on March 1 last year, and the 
index number then was nearly four points 
lower. On the date under review, there were 
increases in Ontario, Quebec and the Mari- 
time Provinces, while the tendency in the 
Prairie Provinces was retrogressive. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A further. but 
small contraction in the number employed in 
water transportation was registered on March 
1, the decrease being much smaller than that 
indicated on the corresponding date last year. 
The situation then was not so favourable. 
Statements were tabulated from 45 firms with 
10,450 men in their employ, as against 10,605 
at the beginning of February. 


Construction and Maintenance 


' Building—The 344 co-operating building 

contractors reported the largest increase shown — 
on March 1 in any year of the record; they 
employed 27,196 persons, or 786 more than in 
the preceding month. Quebec registered most 
of the advance. The index number was 31 
points higher than on March 1, 1926, when 
contractions were noted. : 


Highways—Shrinkage in employment on @ 
smaller scale than in earlier years of the re- 
cord was indicated in this group on March 1, 
when 96 employers reported 3,294 workers, as 
compared with 3,610 on February 1. A con- 
siderable share of this contraction took place 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, while 
elsewhere there were moderate gains. 


Railways—Employment on steam railways 
showed an increase, which, however, was smal- 
ler than that recorded on the corresponding ~ 
date last year, when the index number was 
several points higher. This was largely due to 
the fact that there were unusually heavy snow 
storms about that date in 1926, causing the 
employment of a considerable number of ex- 
tra workers. Data were received from 32 con- 
cerns and divisional superintendents employ- 
ing 30,499 workers, or 2,980 more than at the 
beginning of February. The most extensive 
increase was in Ontario, while in Quebec also 


Services 


The gains made in the service group were 
smaller than on the corresponding date last 
year, but the index number then was lower. © 


_ which the percentage of unemployment 
_ based, it should be understood that such figures 


Lenk nl 
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Statements were received from 167 establish- 
ments with 14,288 workers, as compared with 
14,064 on February 1. There were compar- 
atively small increases in all groups coming 
under this heading, the largest taking place in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Trade 


Continued, though less extensive seasonal 
declines were indicated in retail trade, but the 
losses were smaller than at the beginning of 
March, 1926; employment was higher than on 


March 1 in any year of the record, which was 


‘instituted in 1920. The forces of the ©71 stores 


and wholesale houses furnishing data totalled 
60,341 persons, or 514 less than on February 1. 
Quebec registered the bulk of the reduction. 

Tables I, II, and III, give index numbers of 
employment by economic areas, leading cities 
and industries, respectively. The columns 
headed “Relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total num- 
ber of employees reported in Canada by the 
firms making returns on March 1, 1927. 


- 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS AT THE CLOSE OF FEBRUARY, | 
1927. ; 


NEMPLOYMENT as used in the follow- 

ing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness, due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
an industrial dispute are excluded from these 


reported at the close of February in com- 
parison with 6.4 per cent on January 31. 
The percentage for February was based on 
returns tabulated from 1,571 labour organiza- 
tions with a combined membership of 162,- 
042 persons, 10,596 of whom were out of work. 
Conditions prevailing during February this 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


1922 1923 


: , tabulations. As the number of unions mak- 


_ing returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in membership, upon 
is 


have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. t 

Practically no change in the trade union 
‘situation was indicated at the end of Feb- 
-ruary, as compared with that of the previous 
‘month, there being 6.5 per cent of idleness 


vas 


1924 


1.2.3.4 5.6.7.8.9.10.0.12.1.2.3.4.5.6, 7. 8.9.10, U.12.12,3.4.5.6.7. 89.1012 MONTH 


1925 1926 1927 


year were somewhat better than in the cor- 
responding month last year when 8.1 per cent 
of unemployment was registered. 

The accompanying chart shows the curve © 
of unemployment as reported by trade unions 
by months from 1921 to date. Tt will be 
noted that the curve continued the upward 
trend which has been in evidence since July 
last year except for the month of October 
reflecting a slightly greater volume of unem- 
ployment. It has, however, remained on a 


\ 
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lower level this year than in the correspond- 


ing period last year, showing a better situa-~ 


tion. 

Of the various provinces, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia 
reported slightly less favourable conditions 
among their members than in January, while 
in the remaining provinces the increases were 
also slight. Neither the gains nor the con- 
tractions in any one province were particu- 
larly noteworthy, the most substantial being 
the decline in Manitoba of 1.8 per cent. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
February last year employment in the Pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia was in much greater 
volume during the period under review, due 
to better conditions existing in the coal mining 
areas of the province. Gains of much lesser 
volume were indicated in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, while in the re- 
maining provinces there were minor declines. 

A separate tabulation is also made of trade 
union conditions in the largest city in each 
province except Prince Edward Island. Of 
these cities Halifax and Winnipeg reported 
the most unemployment in February with per- 
centages of 10.9 and 10.0 respectively, while 
the situation in Edmonton, where 4.4 per cent 
of idleness was reported, was the most favour- 


- able. : 
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Unemployment in the manufacturing indus- 
tries, as registered by 4382 unions with 42,898 
members, was in slightly less volume during 
February than in January, 6.8 per cent of the 


- members having been unemployed as compared 


with 7.8 per cent in the previous month. 


- Woodworkers reported nearly 7 per cent in- 


crease in employment, and slightly more work 


was afforded cigar makers, iron and steel work- 


ers, papermakers and textile’ and ‘garment 
workers. On the other hand, leather workers 
were much slacker, and lesser declines were 


indicated among brewery and glass workers. 


In comparison with the returns for February 


last year, a lower level of employment was 


maintained in the manufacturing industries 
as a whole, due for the most part to a less 


favourable situation in the iron and _ steel 


trades, 
Reports were tabulated from 33 unions of 


- coal miners, with 15,010 members, and showed 


an unemployment percentage of 1.6 as against 
.4 per cent in January and 19.5 per cent in 
February last year. British Columbia coal 
miners registered a nominal change for the 
better in comparison with January, but in 
Nova Scotia and Alberta the situation was 
slightly adverse. As compared with the re- 
turns for February last year, Nova Scotia 
conditions improved greatly; the gains in Al- 


berta were slight and the British Columbia 
situation remained almost unchanged. Quarry 
workers in Nova Scotia were slacker than in 
January, but slightly better employed than in 
February last year. 

The percentage out of work in the build- 
ing and construction trades, as indicated by 
180 organizations having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 17,864 persons was 24.3 as com- 
pared with 22.6 per cent in January and 26.6 
per cent in February last year. Tradesmen in ~ 
this group continued to be affected largely by 
the severe winter weather, which retarded 
building operations to some extent. Steam 
shovel and dredgemen, and painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers reported a considerable 
amount of slackness, as compared with Janu- 
ary, and employment for bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, plumbers and steamfitters, and 


-hod earriers and building labourers also de- 


clined. Bridge and structural iron workers, 
tile layers, lathers and roofers, and granite 
and stone-cutters, on the other hand, were 
afforded considerably more work, and the situ- 
ation for carpenters and joiners improved 
slightly. In comparison with the returns for 
February last year, bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, painters, decorators and paper- 


hangers, hod carriers and building labourers, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES ~ 


8. and Pr. 
Edw. Island 
| New Brunswick 
| Ontario 


| 8 


SNAANDORAH SOW 


G0 Go mt et Od mt oz BO 


Feb. 1919...... 5-7| 2-7] 4-9] 5-5] 2-8] 4-5] 4-2] 7-8] 6. 
Feb. 1920...... 5-1] 2-4] 2-3] 2-9] 4-6] 5-2] 5-1/10-2] 4. 
Feb.“ T0R1...... 14-4] 7-3]10-7/14-8] 9-9]12-1]10-3]42-1116- 
Feb. > -1928..;<:. 11-0] 7-4] 7-5/10-1]17-0] 9-9] 8-5|20-1/10- 
Feb:) 1928.0. 5-7] 1-7] 6-4] 7-0] 9-5] 5-2] 4-8] 6-4! 6. 
Feb, 1924...... 3-1] 2-7] 7-9] 9-1] 8-0] 4-8] 7-6] 8-1] 7- 
Jan. 1025, 2... 9-2] 5-4/14-1] 9-2/12-8] 4-5] 8-1| 7-0110- 
Feb. 1925...... 8-8] 4-2/11-4] 9-2] 9-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-4] 9- 
rch 1925...... 3-7] 2-4]11-6] 7-2] 8-2] 6-6/11-2] 7-8] 8. 
April 1925...... 2-0] 4-5]13-6] 6-2] 6-5] 4-1/15-6] 6-6) 8- 
ay 1925...... 3-9] 3-2/11-7] 3-5] 5-8! 4-6116-4] 3-4] 7- 
June 1925... 3-4] 3-4/10-2] 3-8] 4-3] 2-4]10-8] 4-1) 6- 
July 1925... 2-2| 2-5) 6-4] 4-5] 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6) 5- 
Anger 1928 ee 7-2] 4-2] 6-0] 3-8] 2-8! 1-3] 3-0] 3-5] 4- 
Sept. 1925...... 6-6] 3-0/10-9| 3-7] 1-7] +8] 2-6] 5-2) 6- 
Oct. 1028...... 3-9] 2+1]10-6] 3-1] 1-8] 1-0] 3-7] 4-4] 6 
Novassit thera. 4-4] 4-7] 9-8] 4-4] 2-0] 2-5] 3-5] 6-1] 6 
Den, 1028...-< 4-3] 3-0]14-2| 6-4] 3-8] 3-5] 4-4] 6-9] 7 
Jan. 1926...... 17-8} 2-8] 8-6] 8-4] 7-6] 5-6] 4-2] 6-9) 8- 
Feb. 1926...... 22-2] 2-21 6-6] 7-9] 8-7] 8-7] 6-8] 6-7] 8- 
Mar, 1926...... 19-0} 2-7] 6-5] 8-4] 7-0] 6-8] 4-6] 3-0) 7- 
ia 1926...... 17-2) 1-8]11-0] 4-3] 4-9] 4-7] 4-6] 7-9] 7- 
1926...... 4-1) 2-6]10-0} 2-8] 1-8] 2-3] 7-2] 3-0] 4-9. 
June = 1926...... 3-8] 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6) +8] 4-9] 2-6] 4-1 
July 1926. .....| 2-6] 2-0] 2-1] 1-6] 1-6] +6] 5-3] 4-0) 2-3 
Auge, “A000. oe. 1-9] 2-8) 3-2) 1-5] 1-8] 1-0] 5-0] 3-9] 2-5 
Sept. 1926...... 1-1] 1-6] 7-1] 1-8] +5] 1-1] 2-0) 5-4] 3-3 
Ooty pw ROBB cane 1-2] 1-1) 3-6] 2-3) +4] 1-4] -8] 5-6] 2-6 
Nov. 1926...... 1-3] 2-1] 4-9] 4-0] 2-2) -9] 6-7/10-0) 4-7. 
Deo.  1926......| 3-2] 2-2] 7-6] 5-6] 4-3] 2-1] 6-7] 7-5] 5-9 
Jon, 108%s sc. t0 8-0} 3-4] 7-8 §:8) 6:3 g: 4-0] 6-9] 6- 
Feb. 1927...... 8-8] 2-3) 7-2] 7-2] 8-1 3 4-2) 7- 
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and tile layers, lathers and roofers all registered 
greater unemployment, but improvement, 
especially among carpenters and joiners, was 
indicated in the remaining trades. 

Reports from 636 unions of transportation 
workers, having a total membership of 57,222 
persons, reported 4.0 per cent of the mem- 
bers unemployed as compared with 3.5 per 
cent in January. There was scarcely any 
change in unemployment among steam rail- 
way employes, whose returns constitute over 
81 per cent of the entire group membership 
reporting, but navigation workers were slack, 
especially in British Columbia, and street and 
electric railway employes reported the same 
percentage of idleness as in January. In com- 
parison with February, 1926, when 5.0 per cent 
of the members were out of work, employment 
for steam and street and electric railway em- 
ployees was in greater volume, but there were 
contractions among navigation workers. 

Among longshore workers, for whom a sep- 
arate tabulation is made, reports were received 
from 12 organizations, comprising 6,476 mem- 
bers, 8.6 per cent of whom were idle at the 
end of February, as compared with 11.3 per 
cent in the previous month. 

In the public employment group with 134 
unions reporting a membership of 12,293 per- 
sons, the percentage out of work stood at 1.5 


as compared with an unemployment percent- 
age of 1.3 in both January, 1927 and Febru- 
ary, 1926. Civic employees were not quite so 
fully engaged as in either of ithe months used 
for comparative purposes. 

In the group of miscellaneous workers, 
where reports were tabulated from 97 unions 
with 5,287 members, 6.5 per cent of the mem- 
bers were idle, as compared with 6.6 per cent 
in January. Increases in the percentage of 
unemployment were reported by hotel and 
restaurant employees and theatre and stage 
employees, but more work was afforded bar- 
bers and stationary engineers and firemen. In 
comparison with February last year the 
situation among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
was better, but theatre and stage employees 
and barbers were slightly less active. 

Lumber workers and loggers reported no 
unemployment, as compared with 1.6 per cent 
of idleness in January. Fishermen were 
afforded slightly less work. 

Table I on page 432 summarizes the re- 
turns by provinces for February of each year 
from 1919 to 1924 inclusive, and for each © 
month from January, 1925, to date, and table 
II on page 433 represents the percentages of 
unemployment reported in the different 
groups of industries for the same months. 


EMPLOYMENT OFFICE REPORTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1927 


4 ee volume of business:transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during the month of February, 1927, as 
indicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 8 per cent from 
that of the previous month, while an increase 


of 2 per cent was shown when compared with 


February, 1926. The changes in both com- 
parisons, both adverse and favourable, occurred 


_ for the most part in the logging: industry, 
_ though the 


February, 1927, records also 
showed increased placements in the farming 
industry, which, however, were partly offset 
by declines in the construction and mainten- 
ance group, 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 


of ‘employment since January, 1925, as repre- 
_. sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and of 


placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted that 


the curve of vacancies in relation to appli- 


cations showed a slight rise during the first half 
of the month, but declined somewhat during 


the latter half, while the curve of placements 
in relation to applications showed practically 
no variation throughout the month. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 69.7 and 66.4 during the first and second 
half of February, in contrast to the ratio of 
66.2 and 68.6 during the same periods in 1926. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 appli- 
cations during the periods under review were 
62.5 and 63.1 as compared with 60.7 and 
62.8 during the corresponding month of 1926. 
The summary of the reports from the offices 
showed that the average number of applica- 
tions reported during the first balf of Febru- 
ary, 1927, was 1,241 daily as compared with 
1,282 daily during the preceding period, and 
with 1,249 daily in the corresponding period of 
1926. Applications for work during the latter 
half of the month registered 1,234 daily, in 
contrast with 1,203 daily during the latter half 
of February a year ago. 
Employers notified the Service of a daily 
average of 864 vacancies during the first half, 
and 819 during the latter half of the month — 
under review, as compared with a daily 
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average of 827 and 826 vacancies during the 
month of February, 1926, Vacancies cffered 
to the Service during the latter half of Janu- 
ary, 1927, averaged 867 daily. 

The Service effected a daily average of 775 
placements during the first halt of February, 
of which 498 were in regular employment and 
277 in work of one week’s duration or less as 
compared with a total average placemeri dur- 
ing the preceding period of 813 daily and with 
758 daily during the first half of February, a 
year ago. During the latter half of the month 
under review placements averaged 778 daily 
(497 regular and 281 casual) as compared with 
an average of 756 daily during the corres- 
ponding period of 1926. 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected to date in the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 


Placements 
Year Totals 
Regular Casual 
1919 (10.months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 905 
1QQG UES is snr nent Seas 366,547 79,265 445,812 
OZER su cater ta es 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
TODD cri eaccioneee ostele's 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
NOQS ar creioss 0 Gpstoiatate Senet 47,1 115,387 462,552 
LOGE es lass « o'cwinleeccees 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
BOSD hc ce Ce evans tam at 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
AODB oes cated oem ewes 300,226 109,929 410,155 
1927 (2 months) ...... 26,356 13,588 39,944 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFEOTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 
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During the month of February, 1927,. the 
offices of the Service referred 19,920 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total o! 18,633 place- 
ments. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 11,932, of which 9,106 were 
of men and 2,826 of women, while the place- 
~ ments in casual work totalled 6,701. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers num- 
_ bered 13,170 for men and 7,018 for women, a 
total of 20,188, while applications for work 
totalled 29,678, of which 20,848 were from 
men and 8,830 from women. 
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Nova Scotia 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Nova Scotia during 
February was nearly 3 per cent greater than . 
in the preceding month, but over 15. per cent 
less than during the corresponding month last 
year. Placements were 6 per cent higher than 
in January, but over 12 per cent less than in 
February, 1926. Mining, services and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under re- 
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view than in February last year. Construction 
and maintenance showed the most noteworthy 
decline under this comparison. Industrial 
groups in which most of the placemcnts were 
effected during the month were’ manufacturing 
57; trade, 80; and services, 342, of which 193 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 77 of men and 
81 of women. 


New Brunswict 


During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for 
nearly 25 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 51 per cent less 
than in the corresponding month of 1926. 
Placements showed approximately the same 
percentage of decline in each comparison, 
Reduced activity was general in all indus- 
trial groups. Nearly 70 per cent of the place- 
ments effected during the month were in the 
services group, and of these the majority were 
household workers. During the month 96 
men and 62 women were placed ir regular 
employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at offices in the Province of 


Quebec during February called tor nearly 23 


per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but showed an increase of over 13 per 


-cent in comparison with the corresponding 


month last year. Placements were nearly 18 
per cent less than in January, but over 25 per 


cent in excess of February, 192A, The logging 
‘industry showed the most noteworthy increase 


in placements over February last year, 
although gains were recorded in a}! other 
groups except manufacturing, constructicn and 
maintenance and trade, Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufactuiing, 96; 
logging, 458; construction and maintevance, 


_ 347; and services 390, of which 313 were of 
household workers. Regular employment was 


procured for 820 men and 411 women during 
the month, 


Ontario 


Opportunities for employment and _place- 
ments effected by offices in Gatario during 
February were less than in the preceding 
month by nearly 13 per cent and 14 per cent 
respectively, but showed a nominal gain for 


both when compared with February last year. 


Placements in all industrial groups showed a 
small change from February 1926 and for the 


~month under review included: manufecturing, 


1,040 ; logging, 1,621; farming, 435; transpor- 
tation, 215; construction and maintenance, 
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1,874; trade, 321; and services, 2,649, of which 
1,765 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,992 men and 1,012 women were placed 
in regular employment. : 


MANITOBA ~ 


There was a decline of over 16 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
offices in Manitoba during February when 
compared with the preceding 1onth _but 2 
gain of 29 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 15 per cent less than in Janua 
but nearly 22 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1926. All industrial groups except manu 
facturing and transportation participsted 
the gains in placements over February le st 
year, and in these the reductions were nominal 
only. The most note worthy gains were in 
logging and farming. Industrial groups in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
70; logging, 646; farming, 512; construction 
and maintenance, 119; trade, 138; and services, 
1,246, of which 920 were of house .old workers, 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,262 of men and 462 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Saskatchewan dur- 
ing February were over 2 per cent less than in 
the preceding month, but over 20 per cent 
greater than during the corresponding month 
of 1926, There was a decrease in placements 
of nearly 3 per cent in comparison with Janu- 
ary, but a gain of nearly 28 per cent when 
compared with February last year. All in- 
dustrial groups except services participated in 
the gains over February, 1926, those in farm- 
ing, construction and maintenance and trade 
being the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: Jogging, 98; 
farming, 550; transportation, 81; construction 
and maintenance, 215; trade, 99; and services, 
614, of which 419 were of household workers. 
During the month 873 men and 310 womer 
were placed in regular employment. Ss 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions 
offered through employment offices in 
berta were néarly 13 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 8 per cent highe 
than during the corresponding month { 
year. There was a decline of 13 per cent in 
placements in comparison with January but a 
gain of nearly 13 per cent when compared with 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1927 


APPLICANTS Regular 
Orricrs ites pices 
‘ men 
eported NS ee — rein PLaceD seen ani 
at end o: iod 
period vacancies} Regular ; Casual period P1926 
Biers Seotia deine a bands setbiaile ak NG Sms 63 i" 
CUNT S gen one A Se iy SSR ane 4 158 4 
Ren earn Wecicpewiaiere we ure wera cs 357 40 317 548 "56 
Be thie oc belars Of oiaicees a aac 135 65 35 205 75 
New} Brunswiek....00.000000000000. rte oe 86 107 63 
tham eeeeteeeeseeee eereeteeeeeee 58 
Moncton.......... Saisie cin.sisipdicls si} cle 70 82 8 *“o 5 
g) 8) ol ot) 
169 315 193 
1,556 1,231 100 1,394 1,003 
2 184 79 91 309 
See re |e 
3 117 
183 144 il 24 95 
200 107 0 72 109 
S864 in ee 7,531 5,023 
158 84 74 176 84 
231 102 129 0 58 
160 149 10 34 128 
33 49 
Ld ae ne 1,251 201 
172 54 
194 95 48 253 62 
dene Falls. BH a rH 30 333 
orth Bay. 
Os ts 321 299 22 48 38 
Permbre ame vis | aug | mia | cao |e 
9 
ogee veseeees 169 72 59 98 61 
St. Catharines.........-0:esseneees- ae es a a a o be 
Sto THOMAS. chiseesecccescastececees 130 o9 a 167 61 
9 86 
132 74 51 102 83 
anaiinis 265 260 5 7 195 
FP siatas aicicteisinoise sists lobia SEE 197 179 1 58 222, 
_ Toronto........eeeereserereceeeeece: 2, 186 1, 004 862 2, 296 i 120 
Manitoba. an pie a 1,195 1,398 
i Winnineg 85 57 28 27 50 
are eae 2,679 1,540 937 | 1,088 || 1,250 
. Saskatchewan Pea eter ciaisto aioe sie Seat ti 1,768 a oe oe 893 
Diebew os Sig Gardblie BRITE See Sas 0 26 
Moose Jaw,.....-sserceees Ram, Fe 483 320 122 233 132 
; North Battisiord. eal tite's.stetcloe's Ape Sry 61 33 28 1 21 
_ Prince OER SORA On oe 111 79 32 19 79 
== oh RRA Oe SRCROCT OL aeOre 479 313 166 80 337 
eG eaitee > Seales ce eleieieeiwe'ss's 386 305 81 34 221 
fort Coszent. ss BOM asiaeideGre sig aeians ie 4 S s e 
ion PR Laaeareeias Seateie s 86 43 43 28 
ib BUA Si cagiee os ico 9) ee in’) waves 1,882 1,539 317 642 1,318 
fed algary.....- easehisocsusee See vloniene 5 35: 83 332 

Drumbbeller.........+.s.e0eseeeeeees 86 62 24 48 36 
| ee corelifcaphe nagiale asleep’ nset> Son ne ee ut os 
i Medicine Hat....... Seaton ee 119 99 20 57 117 
British Columbia...........----+-+-- 1,876 935 724 3,350 1,134 
~~ Cranbrook........scesececeseeceeees 115 104 11 91 110 
102 58 4 115 21 
Died) ood le Blea 
68 40 28 157 41 
| oD itelew 4 [ad oe 
Prince Rupert. sc. parvinediad-- 40 25 15 60 20 
 Abseioaty ge AR gon es 1 11 0 49 7 
a] om] | | 


iccieon ka: toile ol eT ra oid seers "4 
_ Women. cies east hiner dr Sarge ae 
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February, 1926. Logging and manufacturing 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over February last year; the only 
declines worthy of note were in construction 
and maintenance and services. Industrial 
groups in which most of placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing, 
181; logging, 672; farming, 331; construction 
and maintenance, 113; and services, 457, of 
which 250 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment during the 
month numbered 1,294 of men and 245 of 
women. 


British CotuMBrA 


There was a decline of nearly 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through offices 
in British Columbia during February when 
compared with the preceding month, and of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were nearly 9 per cent less than in January, 
and nearly 18 per cent less than during Febru- 
ary, 1926. The reductions in placements from 
February last year were general, all groups 
except transportation and trade showing de- 
clines, and in these the gains were small. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 182; logging, 285; farming, 
98; transportation, 112; construction and main- 
tenance, 225; trade, 99; and services 607, of 
which 374 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 692 men and 243 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During February, 1927, the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada effected 
11,932 placements in regular employment of 
which 6,950 were persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 1,449 were granted 


the Employment Service reduced transporta- 


tion rafe, 984 going to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 465 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2.7 cents per mile, with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the Employ- 
ment Service who may desire to travel to dis- 
tant employment for which no workers are 
available locally. 

- Quebec offices granted special rate certifi- 
cates to 183 persons, 158 of whom went to em- 
ployment within the province and 25 to other 
provinces. Of those travelling within the 
province Montreal sent 157 bushmen and 
Quebec one blacksmith to lumber camps in 
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their respective zones. The interprovincial 
transfers were from Hull, including 22 bush- 
men for the regions around North Bay and 3 
bushmen for Cobalt logging districts. 


The certificates issued by Ontario offices 
numbered 392, of which 332 were prcvincial 
and 60 interprovincial. Fifty-nine of the in- 
terprovincial transfers were for bushmen going 
to th Hull zone, 31 from North Bay and 28 
from Sudbury, while from North Bay also, one 
bushman travelled to employment in the — 
Montreal zone. Of those going within the 
province 268 were bushmen, the greater num- 
ber of whom went to the logging districts 
around Port Arthur, Fort William, Timmins 
and Sudbury. From Fort William 25 con- 
struction labourers and from Port Arthur 2 
construction labourers were despatched to 
points within their respective zones and from 
North Bay 8 construction men travelled to 
Timmins. The Port Arthur office despatched 
one machinist to Hamilton and 3 miners 
within its own zone, the Sudbury office 2 
miners to Cobalt, 6 miners to Fort William, 
one carpenter to Timmins and one miner and 
one cook to Ottawa, and the Windsor office 
sent 2 die makers to Oshawa. Niagara Falls 
received 2 steam shovel engineers and Fort 
William one farm labourer from Pembroke, 
Ottawa 7 machinists from Timmins and Port 
Arthur one surveyor and Sudbury one chef 
both from Toronto, 

In Manitoba 537 transfers at the reduced 
rate were effected, all by the Winnipeg office 
and of these 167 were for provincial points and 
370 for other provinces. Within the province 
the transfers to the Brandon zone included 112 
farm labourers, 4 farm generals, 2 cleaners, 2 
cooks, one chambermaid and one kitchen maid, 
to the Dauphin zone 7 farm labourers, 9 bush- 
men, one cook and one porter, while those 
going to employment within the Winnipeg 
zone were 24 farm labourers, one ranch cook, 
one hotel cook and one housekeeper. Th 
Port Arthur zone received the bulk of the inter- 
provincial transfers including 316 bushmen 
7 carpenters, one pipe fitter, 2 bakers, 2 cooks, 
18 building labourers, one hoisting engineer 
one blacksmith and one maid, while Estevan 
received 8 farm labourers, one farm genera 
and one chambermaid, Regina and Yorkton 
6 and 4 farm labourers respectively 
Moose Jaw one farm housekeeper. 


In Saskatchewan 97 persons benefited by the 
reduced rate, 96 of whom were for provinci 
points. Of these 57 were bushmen, practically 
all for parts around Prince Albert and 29 
were farm labourers, 14 for the Saskatoon zon 
and the remainder scattered throughout various 
parts of the province. In addition, Regina sent 


the province and 4 to other provinces. 
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one stationary engineer, one labourer and one 
cook to employment in the Prince Albert 
zone and the remaining 7 were hotel and 
household workers. The one interprovincial 
transfer was for a tailor despatched by the 
Regina office to employment in Brandon. 
The offices in Alberta transferred 188 per- 
sons at the reduced rate, 184 to points within 
The 
latter were farm labourers, Edmonton sending 
2 to Saskatoon and one to North Battleford 
and Calgary one to the Regina zone. Pro- 
vincially the transfers from Edmonton in- 
cluded 130 bushmen, 9 miners, one handyman, 
2 sawyers, one hotel cook, one maid, 7 farm 
labourers, 7 mill hands and 2 mine labourers, 
all of whom were going to points within the 
Edmonton zone and one plasterer, one car- 
penter and one handyman to Calgary. The 
movement from Calgary included 9 bushmen 
and one farm labourer for Edmonton, one 
bushman and one farm labourer for Drumheller, 
2 building construction labourers for Leth- 
bridge, 2 bushmen for (Medicine Hat and 4 
bushmen and one farm labourer for the Cal- 


gary zone. 
Workers taking advantage of the Employ- 
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ment Service reduced rate in British Columbia 
numbered 52, of whom 47 were for provincial 
points and 5 for other provinces. Within the 
province Vancouver transferred one engineer 
and one sawyer to Prince George, one waitress, 
one cook, one millwright, one sawyer, one 
setter and 8 miners to Penticton, one carpenter, 
2 bricklayers and one cook general to Nelson, 
one tool sharpener, one orderly, one machine 
miner and one farm hand to Kamloops, one 
cook to Cranbrook and 3 miners within the 
Vancouver zone. Nelson despatched 5 miners 
to Cranbrook and one tie maker within its own 
zone, Prince Rupert 4 miners and 2 samplers 
and Prince George 8 tie makers to -employ- 
ment within their respective zones. Of those 
going outside the province New Westminster 
transferred one farm hand and one farm 
cook to the North Battleford zone and Van- 
couver one farm hand to each of the Saska- 
toon, Edmonton. and Lethbridge zones. 

Of the 1,449 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate 1,007 
travelled by the Canadian National Rail- 


ways, 352 by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
90 by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario: 


Railway. 


BANKING POLICY AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


. | BE annual report submitted by Mr. Mc- 


‘Kenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, 


to a meeting of shareholders in January, con- 
tained much of interest for the question of 


unemployment. 
The task which Mr. McKenna set himself 


in the report was to answer the question: 


“Why is it that for the past six years we have 


suffered from trade depression and unemploy- 
ment of almost unparalleled severity, while 


fr) 


: 


a 


of ‘this kind (differences in trade activity) we 
are forced to turn our attention to them and, 


America has enjoyed great and increasing 
prosperity?” 
‘The report deals at length with the manner 


in which monetary and banking policies have 
, 


influenced the trade situation in the one 


country favourably, in the other unfavour- 
ably, from 1921 onwards. “ Monetary condi- 


tions,” it states, “exercise such an all-per- 
vading influence that in investigating a matter 


as we find that from 1921 onwards there was 


a wide divergence between English and Amer- 
| ican monetary policy, we have in this fact at 
Teast a partial explanation of the phenome- 
a ” 


5 The chief difference exhibited in the policies 


in the two countries, in Mr. McKenna’s view, 
 38726—7 


was that, whereas in the United States bank 
credit has since 1921 been expanded freely and 
continuously to carry an increasing volume of 
trade, there has been no such expansion in 
Great Britain. On the contrary, although 
there has been no. actual restriction of credit 
in the latter country, the basic circumstances 
have been such as to make its condition one 
of continuous deflation. In explanation, the 
report adds: 


“For close upon seven years we have had 


an army of unemployed in this country, never ~ 


less than a million, at one time over two 
millions, and at present nearly a million and 
a half. Every year the normal growth of 
population adds roughly 200,000 to the number 
of our people capable of productive labour of 
one kind or another. In order fully to occupy 
our people, an immediate increase of bank- 
ing credit—that is, of money—is indispensable 


for carrying the larger volume of commodities _ 


which the unemployed and the new recruits to 
labour will produce... To check the growth of 
credit when the population is steadily in- 
creasing, and vast numbers of men and women 
are out of employment, is obviously to cut off 
all hope of trade expansion, unless prices are 
continuously lowered. But we all know what 


4 


~ 
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falling prices mean to trade in these condi- 
tions. They spell stagnation, from which the 
sole means of recovery is a reduction in wages. 
It may be true that, with falling prices, the 
reduction would be in nominal more than in 
real wages; but I think our experience has 
taught us sufficiently the difficulty of effecting 
any reduction at all, and that what actually 
ensues when the volume of money decreases 
is long-continued trade depression. Stationary 
or even insufficiently expanding money sup- 
plies, with a growing population struggling to 
find employment, represent in truth a condi- 
tion of deflation.” 

Mr. McKenna’s final conclusion is that the 
urgent need for the present is for the thorough 


Unemployment Relief in Winnipeg 


A report of the Winnipeg committee on un- 
employment relief has been received, giving 
details of the work carried on during the win- 
ter months of 1925-6. The report calls at- 
tention to the exceptional position of Winni- 
_peg on account of the large numbers of men 
employed on the land during summer, who 
come to the city to spend the winter months. 
The following resolution on this subject was 
submitted by the committee to the Dominion 
government in this connection:— 

‘Phat the attention of the Minister of the 
Interior of the Dominion Government be called 
‘to the large number of experienced, unemployed, 
farm workers who are located in Winnipeg, 


urging consideration of the matter, with a 


view to adopting an effective “Back to the 


Land” assistance plan, which would aid these 
men to the general good of the country. 
there are any means whereby the above recom- 
‘mendation can be put into effect, advantage 
should be taken of them. : 


_ ‘The report states that beginning in Novem- 
(ber the city was confronted with the problem 
of relieving men who were physically unfit for 
heavy work, which was only available outside 
xe the city. The Social Welfare Commission re- 
lieved 22 families for that reason in Novem- 
ber. Later the men returning from work in 
i the country were unable to secure work in the 
 ¢ity, and most of their past earnings were ex- 
pended on immediate needs, leaving them 
nothing for the winter months. Towards the 
end of November the city unemployment 
committee was obliged to request the Social 
Welfare Commission to relieve cases of need. 
The provincial minister of public works an- 
nounced that the province would participate 


in the cost of relief on the same basis as in 


; the previous year, this being one quarter of 
_relief and one half of administration and trans- 


investigation of the British monetary system 
with a view to its careful adaptation to the | 
requirements of trade and employment. 

“The vital need for the future is to ensure 
that the maintenance of prosperity, with a 
growing population and ever-improving 
standard of living, both requiring an expan~ 
sion in the volume of trade, shall not be 
hampered by false restrictions on the quan- 
tity of money. We need careful and expert 
consideration of the theoretical basis and prac- 
tical technique of our credit and currency sys- 
tem, including the position of the Bank of 
England as the central institution and custo- 
dian of our monetary resources.” 


portation. Later the province, in order to 
comply with the terms of the federal govern- 
ment policy, increased its share to one-third 
of the total expenditure for relief. By Privy 
Council Order No. 315 the federal government 
agreed to pay for the first three months of 
1926 one-third of the cost of supplying food, 
shelter, clothing and medical assistance provid- 
ing the provincial government would bear an 
equal proportion (Lasour Gazerre, March, 
1926, page 232). : 
Some features of the work are described in 
the report. In December, the Improvement 
Committee recommended that consideration 
be given to the spreading of crushed stone on 
streets and lanes. This work, if feasible. would 
provide work for the unemployed and: benefit 
the city. Following the report from the city 
engineer, work commenced on streets used as 
approaches to the city, At the same time a 
display advertisement was placed in the papers 
and petitions circulated for streets and lanes 
where the citizens desired the work done.» The 
number of hours worked by the applicants for 
relief was governed by the quantity of sup- 
plies required, and the plan proved very satis- 
factory; the only difficulty being that there 
was not sufficient work to keep all the men 
engaged. The much better feeling towar 
this plan by. the men was very noticeable sh 
it eliminated the degrading effect. of accepting 
doles without doing any work. In additio + 
to this, the committee had on the staff a man 
whose work it was to secure every available 
job in the city and country. By personally 
interviewing employers of labour, many were 
placed in work for the rest of the season, 
more valuable still’ was the securing of p 
manent work for some who had been on u 
ployment relief for several winters. Severa 
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families who had come from, farms for various 
reasons were sent back to them. One man, 
with his family, was placed on a homestead 
of his own choosing, and repairs for the shack 
supplied and a cow purchased. This man 
realized his opportunity to be self-supporting 
was on the farm. 

During the winter 4,662 persons were re- 
lieved, as compared with 12,395 in the previous 
‘winter. Single men and! married men without 
children were not eligible for assistance, as 
formerly. Rent was paid only where the family 
was threatened with a bailiff seizure or where 
a notice of eviction was served. Several ap- 
plicants received only one order, further relief 
being refused when they refused to comply 
with the condition that they must work for 
their supplies. 


The policy of the Social Welfare Commis- 


sion of referring all applicants less than one 
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year in Canada to the Dominion Immigration 
Office, by letter, was carried out, giving that 
Department an opportunity to establish these 
applicants who, in most cases, came into the 
country with the intention of going on the 


-land. 


The report concludes as follows:—“If the 
co-operation of the federal government in es- 
tablishing on farms those who came to Canada 
to farm could be secured, and an active cam- 
paign carried on to that end during the winter 
of 1926-27, some constructive work, which 
would benefit the country in proportion to the 
benefit to the individual family, could be done. 
Is it not as important to establish as self-sup- 
porting, self-respecting citizens those who are 
in our country and know conditions, as it is 
to bring immigrants to Canada and establish 
them on farms? 450 of these registered de- 
clared their knowledge of farm or-bush work.” 


_ RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


/oaglleaeheate is given below of the more 
| important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerru. In the 
“majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties con- 
cerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other in- 
| _ formation of general interest. 


a. 4 


, 
. eee 

| Sr. Joan, N.B—Sr. Jonw Printine anp Pus- 
sos yIsHING ASSOCIATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
___ - TypocrapHicaL Union, No. 85. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


: 


agreement. © 
- Only union members are to be employed, pro- 
vided the union endeavours to secure competent 
help. Failing such. help, other help may be 
employed, subject to approval of union, until 
places can be filled by union members. 


one-half. Sundays, double time. 


Job offices: overtime and holidays, time and 


Newspaper offices: overtime and_holidays 
(Dominion Day, Labour Day and Christmas 
Day), time and one-half; Sundays, double time. 

ours: book and job offices, 44 per week; 
newspapers, day work, 8 hours; night work, 
74 hours. No piece-work to be allowed. 


One foreman to an office, who shall consider 
applications. ‘ 


Differences not settled by an employer andi 
a committee of two from the office shall be re- 
ferred to an arbitration committee of three, one 
from each party and a third selected by them,. 
the decision to be final and binding. Local! 
union laws not affecting wages, hours or work-- 
ing conditions, and laws of the International! 
Union shall not be subject to arbitration. 


Wages: day work, book and job, all fore 
men, linotype operators and machinists, not less 
than $34 per week; 
keyboard operators, $31.80. Newspapers—alD 
foremen, linotype operators and machinists, not 
less than $35 per week; floor hands, $33 per 
week. Night work, all foremen, operators and 
machinists, not less than $38 per week, floor- 
men, $36. _ 


Apprentice Scale: Third year, two-fifths 
journeyman’s pay; fourth year, one-half; fifth 
year, two-thirds. One apprentice to six journey- 


floor hands' and monotype: — 


men on newspapers; one to four in job offices, 


with not more than three in an office. 


Apprentices must serve five years before 
being admitted to journeyman membership im 
Union. Registered apprentices shall be 
same protection as journeymen, and shall be 
governed by the same rules, working conditions: 
and hours of labour. 


Beginning with the third year, apprentices: 


ive 


. 


shall be enrolled in and complete the course of — 


lessons in printing. 


Offices shall confer with a committee on health — 


and sanitation appointed to act for the uniom 
when occasion requires. 
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Orrawa, ONTARIO—OTTAWA NewspaPer Pus- 
LISHERS AND OTTaAwA ‘TYPOGRAPHICAL 


' Union, Locau No. 102. 


Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 

1926, until September 30, 1928, and thereafter 

(up to 30 days) until a new agreement has 
been negotiated. 

Only union members are to be employed. | 

Wage per week—Assistant foremen, composi- 

tors, make-ups, operators, copy cutters, bank- 

men, typecasters, machinists and machine tend- 

ers, not less than $42 per week, day work, and 

$44.50 per week, night work, from October 1, 

1926, until September 30, 1927; $43 per week, 

day work, and $45.50 per week, night work, 

, from October 1, 1927, until September 30, 1928. 

t Hours, 463 per week, day work; 434 hours, 

night work. 

Overtime, time and one-half. 

Work on Sundays and holidays, double time, 
men to be guaranteed at least two consecutive 
hours’ work. This does not apply to morning 

_ newspapers after 7 p.m. or before 5 am. Day 
men on morning newspapers shall werk on holi- 
days five hours, and another hour if required 
to complete work, and shall receive a regular 
day’s pay. Morning newspaper staffs working 

Saturday after completion of Friday night shift, 
~ time and a half for first four hours; double 
time thereafter. 

i Night shift in an evening newspaper office 
shall work under morning newspaper scale, and 
day shift in a morning newspaper office shall 
work under evening newspaper scale. Where 
* 


_ three shifts are employed, two shall be con- 
sidered night work. 

No compulsion to work 

without time for lunch. 

i NO member shall act as operator-machinist 
in an office where over three machines are in 
operation unless regular operator fails to supply 

; a substitute. 
we Only journeymen members or final year ap- 
-_-prentices to be eligible as learners on machines 
a es working hours. Term for learners, six months; 

_ compensation (except apprenticed) first two 
ss weeks, $15 per week; next two weeks, $17; next 

ae eight weeks, $14; next six weeks, $22; remain- 
ing: 8 weeks, $30. Journeymen members em- 
ployed in the office may practise up to two 
hours per day on machines outside of regular 
_ working hours. 
Members shall be paid weekly. 

_ An employee may secure a substitute approved 
by the foreman when he desires. 

An “extra” put to work within half an hour 
of starting time shall have a full day’s pay. 
. If starting after regular time and working less 
_ than 5 hours, overtime rates. 

For call-back, half an hour or later after 
completing day’s work, guarantee of three 
hours’ overtime. 

Foreman to be judge of competency. 
Complaints against foreman as to discharge 
shall be referred to a local joint standing Com- 
mittee of both parties to agreement. 

_, Arrangements may be made between foremen 
“and various chapels to have Saturday as a half 
holiday when possible. , 

_ Foremen are not to be fined by union for 
action taken under the agreement. 

_ A joint apprentice committee shall be formed 

-. of two from each party. For four journeymen 
or less in a news room, one apprentice; one 

for, each additional four or fraction thereof; 


more than five hours 
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not more than four on a shift. | Beginning with 
the second year, each apprentice must attend 
at least one session per week at the Ottawa 
Technical School. Beginning with the third 
year apprentices shall enroll in and complete 
the union course in printing, paying 50 cents 
per week. Office boys may be employed, but 
not for regular printing work. They may be. 
registered as apprentices if vacancies occur, 
Apprentices shall be under the supervision of 
the foreman. They shall be not less than six- 
teen years of age; shall be registered, and shall 
serve five years. Applicants shall be examined 
by the foreman and the joint apprentice com- 
mittee, They shall undergo yearly examination. 

Scale for apprentices, per week—First six 
months of 3rd year, $15; 2nd six months, $16; 
4th year, $19 and $20; 5th year, $22 and $23. 
Night rate $1 above day rates. 

There shall be a standing committee of two — 
from each party to settle disputes as to scale of 
prices and interpretation or violations of agree- 
ment. Committee shall meet when any ques- 
tion of difference shall have been referred to 
it. If committee is unable to agrees the matter. 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration of 
five members, decision to be final and binding. 
Local union laws not affecting wages, hours — 
or working conditions, and laws of the Inter- 
national Union shall not be subject to arbitra- 
tion. ; : 3 


Hamitton, Ont.—HaMILTon NewspaPsr Pvus- 
LISHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE HAMILTON © 
TypocRraPHIcAL Union, No. 129. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1925, 
until December 31, 1927, and up to thirty days 


If union can rnish competent help, only 
union members are to be employed. Otherwise, 
the employers may choose their employees. 
Non-union men, if employed, may be retained 
when competent, if they join the union. 

There shall be a joint standing committee of 
two from each party to decide questions about 
scale of prices, interpretation or violations of — 
the agreement. If committee cannot agree, mat-— 
ter shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
whose decision shall be final and_ binding. 
Whenever any difference arises, parties must 
at once appeal to the joint standing committee. 

In event of general or sympathetic strikes 
being called, union will make effort that there © 
shall be no emg of publication of the 
local newspapers. e Sakis to the agreement 
pe not enter any combinations to injure each 
other. 

Minimum wages per week—Evening news- 
papers, journeymen members, from April 1, 
1925, to November 30, 1925, $40; December, 
1925, to December 31, 1926, $41; January 1, 
1927, to December 31, 1927, $41.50. ; 

Scale for morning papers, $3 per week over 
that for evening papers. Machinist-operators 
are to receive at least $2 over minimum scale 
for operators on the same shift. the 
_ Hours—evening newspapers, 8 per day; morn- 
ing newspapers, 74 per day. Nenitiats may 
work 1} hours extra on Friday at regular rates. 
Saturday afternoon extra edition work to be 


at overtime rates. Evening papers may run a 
ni 
fo 


t shift between 3.30 p.m. and 3.30 a.m. of 

owing day, at morning newspaper scale. 
Journeymen put to work after regular starting 
time shall receive at least 5 hours’ work and 
a full day’s pay. If an agreement is reached 
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and adopted by the Canadian Daily Newspapers’ 

Association, regarding a shorter work week, the 
conditions shall apply to this agreement. 

Overtime, time and one-half. Overtime must 
be given in rotation. Work on Sundays and 
holidays double time. 

Employees laid off for reduction of staff to 
receive not less than 24 hours’ notice except in 
mechanical breakdowns, failure of power, fire 
or flood. 

Foremen shall have the right to employ help 
and to discharge for certain reasons. 

_ The agreement provides various rules regard- 
ing sanitation. 

There shall be not more than one apprentice 
to each five journeymen. Apprentices must be 
16 years of age and have completed the public 
‘school course. A joint apprentice committee 
shall examine applicants. Apprentices shall be 
registered and serve five years. In third year, 
apprentices must enroll in union course of les- 
sons in printing, and must complete the course. 
They shall be given one half day with pay 
every two weeks to attend a technical school 
printing course, and shall also attend six nights 
per month. 

_ Wages, per week—first year, $8; second year, 
$11; third year, $15; fourth year, $19; fifth 
year, $23. 

No overtime work for apprentices under 18 

_ years. 

Two machine (beginner) apprentices or learn- 
ers, may be employed to every fifteen type- 

_ setting machines and these must be journey- 
men members (exclusive of apprentice member 
serving last six months). Term shall be 13 
weeks at 75 per cent of journeyman’s scale. 
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Extension of time shall not exceed thirteen. 
weeks, x 

Journeymen or apprentices in last six months 
may practise on machines when the product is 
not used. 


Catcary, Axperra-Catcary Heratp, Limirep, 
AND Printina PressMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, No. 201. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 27, 1926, 
until May 27, 1929. 

Minimum wages per week, journeymen, May 
27, 1926, to May 27, 1927, day, $43.20; night, 
$46.20; May 27, 1927, to May 27, 1928, day, 
$44.10; night, $47.10; May 27, 1928, to May 27, 
1929, day, $45; night, $48. A 

Apprentices, lst year, + journeyman’s scale; 
2nd year 4; 3rd year, 4; fourth year, 3; fifth 
year, #. 

Hours, on day shift, 45; on night shift, 42. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Kineston, OnTarto.—CrrtaiIn Burtpine Con- 
TRACTORS AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
Parnters, Decorators AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Locau No. 114. 


Agreement in effect from March 1, 1927. For 
provisions of this agreement, see article entitled 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada during March, 
1927,” page 369. 


2 COLLECTIVE BARGAINING IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


HE February issue of The International 
Review, published by the International 
- Labour Office, Geneva, contains a survey of 
the subject of collective bargaining in the 
United States by Lindley D. Clark, LL.M., 
of the United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
_ tistics. : 
The writer points out that the movement 
for collective agreements is a natural outcome 
of the substitution of mass for individual pro- 
duction, and as such presents a problem of 
particular interest in the United States. A 
collective agreement normally connotes a 
labour organization. There is a very consid- 
erable amount of legislation relating to such 
organizations, or at least recognizing their 
 éxistence; such as laws declaring the legality 
of labour organizations, protecting them in 
the proprietary use of the union label, union 
 eard, badge or button, and giving them repre- 
/ sentation on boards for the arbitration of 
labour disputes. But none of these laws 
_ makes legal entities of such organizations, or 
Faq 
jg essential to the full exercise of power and 
responsibility in making contracts. 


a 


' 


bestows on them that status or capacity that - 


The writer states that a study of the sub- 
ject of collective bargaining in the United 
States from a legal standpoint is confronted 
with at least two initial difficulties: one, the 
paucity of legislation on the matter; the other, 
the divergent and even conflicting attitudes of 
the courts of the various States. In the ab- 
sence of a contract for a fixed term, the em- 
ployer has absolute power to discharge and 
the employee to leave his work, and the speci- 
fic performance of a contract for personal ser- 
vice cannot be enforced under existing law. 
Labour organizations are not legal entities, 
though some States have legislation provid- 
ing for suits at law to which voluntary or-~ 
ganizations can sue and be sued. The or- 
ganizations themselves express a preference 
for determinations arrived at by the parties, 


an attitude which has restricted the volume a 


and importance of court decisions and dis- 
couraged legislation on the subject. 


On the other hand there has been a ten- — 


dency in recent years towards practical recog- 
nition of collective agreements. The Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission appointed by President 
Roosevelt declared in 1903 that, if it were 
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within the scope of its jurisdiction, the de- 
“mand for collective bargaining and a trade 
agreement might reasonably be granted. The 
National War Labour Board, functioning dur- 

ing the war, recognized the right of workmen 

to make such agreements through their 
chosen representatives, and took ground 
against the discharge of employees on account 

of their membership in labour organisations; 
while the report of the Director-General of 
Railroads, relating to the same period, stated 

that “the principle of collective bargaining 

was frankly recognized”; and quite a number 

of years earlier, a Federal court directed a 
receiver of a railroad to make an “appropri- 

ate contract” with an organization of railway 
employees on the subject of the employment 
conditions of its members. Again, in an order 

of June 14, 1919, the Postmaster-General de- 
clared that the employees of telephone com- 
panies should have the right to bargain, in- 
dividually or collectively, through their 
chosen representatives. In March, 1924, the 

: United States Railway Labour Board, in its 
ce decision No. 2305, ruled that “the Transporta- 
| tion Act, 1920, in substance and effect, guar- 
antees to every railway employee the right 
sto participate in the selection of his repre- 
= sentatives in the conferences, negotiations, 
and general procedure under the law”; while 
. the Congress of the United States, at the 
2 request of representatives of the railroad of- 
-_ ficials and their employees, has lately enacted 
into law a “Railway Labour Act” which is an 
agreed plan for the adjustment of differences 
as to wages and working conditions, such 
plan being the product of full and free con- 
ference between representatives of the two 
_ groups, and urgently advocated by both—a 
in wonspicuous example of an attempt on the 
_-« , part “of employers and workmen to secure 
‘statutory recognition of an agreement fos- 
tered by them in joint conference. The 
National Association of Manufacturers, an ac- 
tive organisation of quite considerable influ- 
ence, and often classed as conservative in this 
ae - field, in a declaration adopted in 1919 said 
that “employees have the right to contract for 
their services in a collective capacity,” but 
that employment contracts must be formed 
“without interference or dictation on the part 
of individuals or organisations not directly 
parties to such contracts’; nor may they 
z stipulate “that employment should be denied 
_ to men not parties to the contract.” In other 
words, dealings are to be with employees 
only, and no provision for the closed shop is 
acceptable. In 1925, this association declared 
Ee that “collective agreements should be. the 
_ -woluntary act of both parties” which must be 


<< 
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recognised as a valid statement, and renewed 
its statement in opposition to the closed 
shop. 

No statistics of an inclusive nature as to 
the extent of actual adoption of collective 
agreements are in existence, although the 
State of Massachusetts has made local studies 
of considerable completeness. Reports of 
these were issued covering the years 1911 and 
1916. In 1911 the more important unions in 
that State had trade agreements, 259 report- 
ing agreements signed with all firms within 
their jurisdiction. In 1916, 1,354 unions with 
239,580 members reported and of these 61 
per cent, embracing 76 per cent of the mem- 
bership, reported having agreements. Many of 
these were for fixed terms of years, while a 
large number were subject to termination on 
notice of from 30 to 90 days. Some reported 
as effective in 1916 had had initial formation 
as far back as 1886, 1889, etc. 

In some industries, as coal mining and, 
within narrower geographical bounds, the 
building trades, textile industries, clothing 
trades, and the boot and shoe industry, the 
system of collective bargaining has been for. 
several years either dominant or largely in- 
fluential. The last-named industry was one 
of the earliest to take steps towards the 
adoption of this system, such efforts dating 
from the late ‘sixties and early ’seventies of 
the last century. Important agreements cov- 
ering a wide range of industries have been 
reproduced in the publications of the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics in the United States De- 
partment of Labour and its predecessors, from 
1902 to the present, though not continuously 
and with no purpose of covering the field in 
detail. It is calculated that more than 4,000 
agreements have come to the attention of 
the Bureau within the years 1924 and 1925, 
while it is believed that the number of in- 
formal but accepted agreements is even lar- 
ger than that of formal signed agreements. 
Agreements are on file representing national 
organisations of bakers, barbers, brewery 
workers (including yeast, soft drinks, grain 
elevators, etc.), clothing trades, diamond 
workers, electrical workers, moving picture 
operators, painters, plumbers, pottery workers, 
printers, stove founders, window-glass blowers, 
and many others. ys ve 

The United States Shipping Board has 


at the principal ports, also with the seamen 
and officers on their vessels. The longshore- 
men of New York City also have an agree- 
ment with the lighter captains of that port 
and the sailors of the Great Lakes with the 
Lumber Carriers’ Association operating there- 
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on. The employees of the railroads of the 
country are widely organised and their em- 
ployment conditions are very generally de- 
termined by collective agreements. A publi- 
- eation of the American Federation of Labour, 
1925, entitled “Wage Negotiations and Prac- 
tices,” gives an account of agreements of 
various ranges—national, regional, local under 
central supervision, and local—embracing 
many thousands of workers in some 70 odd 
categories. 
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Recent tendencies have made recourse to 
the courts more frequent and less undesirable, 
and there are indications that the enforce- 
ment of contracts not violating public policy 
will have the support of the courts. A grow- 
ing sense of the responsibility of both parties 
to the contract, combined with respect for the 
rights of the consuming public, characterises 
recent judicial decisions, which are fully sur- 
veyed and analysed by Mr. Clark. 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CITIES IN CANADA DURING 
FEBRUARY, 1927 


HE value of the building permits issued 

by 63 cities during February, as compiled 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
higher by $2,349,253 or 43.3 per cent than in 
the preceding month, and by $639,003 or 9.0 
per cent than in February of last year; the 
total stood at $7,778,552 during the month 
under review, as compared with $5,429,299 
in January, 1927, and $7,139,549 in the 
corresponding month of 1926. The Feb- 


ruary total was the highest for that month 
in the record for the 63 cities, which goes back 
to 1920. Building costs, however, were lower 
in 1927 than in any other year of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed: statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 750 per- 
mits for dwellings, valued at more than $3,- 
300,000, and nearly 1,100 permits for other 
buildings, estimated to cost in excess of $4,- 
000,000. In January, authority was given for 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 63 CITIES 


Cities Feb. 1927 | Jan. 1927 | Feb. 1926 
$ $ $ 
_ P.E.I.-Charlottetown. Nil Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 20,382 6,989 20,235 
PH AIMAK. oo z:sicsai.0s « 20, 382 4,350 18,225 
New Glasgow....... Nil 1 
*Sydneye:.. ss... eee Nil 2,639 2,000 
New Brunswick 18,620 5,360 _, 125 
Fredericton il Nil Nil 
*Moncton 15,460 Nil , 125 
*St. John 3,160 5,360 Nil 
ate ha 1,488,360 920,830 | 3,103,770 
TIRES elec woe 1,349,435 839,305 | 2,900,470 
Seardtoy = S508 7300 39,350 30,9 
5 1,075 Nil 
17,700 8,000 
8,4 72,325 
15, 92, 
2,419,134 | 2,068,665 
3,700 5,200 
*Bra: 3,150 15,600 © 
Py iGhatham 00.45 = +. 5,000 22,175 11,500 
- *Fort William........ 539,000 4, 9,600 
i 5,225 5,365 660 
40,245 26,975 3,500 
99,150 139,000 118,950 
28,310 5,325 10,955 
79,674 7,986 22,380 
41,180 31,650 16,255 
136,150 63,915 124,300 
94,900 12,665 12,250 
88,950 59,300 24,54 
il il Nil 
700 16,835 1,395 
76,865 101, 708 48,455 
415 45 1,6 
45,030 29,925 1,200 
~ 820 ~ 3 1,140 
11,730 11,530 18,955 


"ep he $5 cities for which records are available since 1900-are marked with asterisks, 


Cities Feb. 1927 | Jan.1927 | Feb. 1926 - 
Ontario—Con. $ $ een 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 166,400 Nil 1,455 
*Torontovieit.-s. 6+ 1,226,350 | 1,487,480} 1,133,910 
York and East 
York Townships.. 390,000 146,215 217,050 
Welland. ..........+ 5,640 6,750 5,350 
*Windsor.........-+- 634,110 116,440 164,870 
Bord $s. aad. hes 0 82,860 500 24,800 
Riverside.....0...++ 8,800 37,800 13,000 
Sdndwich:.2.¢...%- 60,950 47,500 32,400 
Walkerville 457,000 40,000 ,000 
Woodstock......... 2,151 6,455 2,365 
Manitoba............ 98,400 55,965 98,850 
*Brandon..... 1,700 
St. Boniface. 2,500 4,315 2,000 
*Winnipeg..... 95,900 51,650 85,150 
Saskatchewan 45,625 38,105 215,815 
*Moose Jaw 4,100 3,250 3,800 
ina... 38,375 23,155 204,725 
*Saskatoon 3,150 6,700 7,290 
Alberta............--- 135,330 145, 225 120,483 
*Calgary.........0+6+ 700 101,421 71,373 
*Eidmonton.........- 30,190 35,950 37,450 
Lethbridge 440 7,854 11,660 
Medicine Hat....... Nil Nil Nil 
British Columbia....| 1,580,755 | 1,842,691 1,511,606 
Kamloops........-- Nil 3, 1, 
Nanaimo..........- 1 141,600 uy 
*New Westminster... 74,210 52,375 47,800 
Prince Rupert....... 4,17, 5,8 25,500 
*Vancouver......-++- 827,810 | 1,258,545 792,485 
Point Grey........- 478,700 64, 458,900 
North Vancouver... 43,09 19,995 30,505 
South Vancouver.... 118,450 82,700 85,320 
*Victoria.......+.--- 84,215 14,086 61,971 
Total—63 Cities..... .| 7,778,552 | 5,429,299 | 7,139,549 
5,689,511 | 4,459,800 6,012, 244 


*Total—35 cities..... 
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the erection of some 500 dwellings and 950 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$1,980,000 and $3,150,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Onta- 
rio, Manitoba and Saskatchewan reported in- 
creases in the value of permits issued as com- 


pared with January, 1927, while in Alberta - 


and British Columbia there were comparatively 
small declines. The largest gain, of $1,971,- 
946 or 81.5 per cent, took place in Ontario. 


As compared with February, 1926, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Alberta and 
British Columbia registered improvement, that 
of $2,322,415 or 112.3 per cent in Ontario be- 
ing especially noteworthy. Quebec reported 
the greatest decline, of $1,615,410, or 52.0 per 
cent. 

Montreal recorded an increase in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1927, but a decrease as compared with 
February of last year. In Toronto and Van- 
-_ couver, on the other hand, there was a falling 
Off as compared with the preceding month, 

but a gain over the same month in 1926. In 

_ Winnipeg, the aggregate was higher than in 
___ either January, 1927, or February, 1926. Among 
___ the smaller cities there were increases in both 
- eomparisons in Halifax, Moncton, Shawinigan 
a Falls, Brantford, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, 
_ Kingston, Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, 
s - Oshawa, Ottawa, Stratford, St. Catharines, 

Sault Ste. Marie, York and East York Town- 
ships, Windsor, Ford, Sandwich, Walkerville, 


oa 


et Ade 
- a a study made in 274 cities by the Bureau 
Eb of Labour Statistics of the United States 
_ Department of Labour it is estimated that in 
Tae 1925 64.7 cents out of every dollar expended 
ae 4 for new building construction were spent for 
residential buildings, including hotels, as 
te against 35.3 cents spent for new non-residential 
_ buildings. One-family dwellings made up 41.7 
per cent of the total number of new buildings 
and 28.2 per cent of the total building costs. 
_ Two-family dwellings constituted 6.9 per cent 
of all buildings and 8.5 per cent of all costs. 
c—. houses, each built to accommodate 
three or more families, were 3.0 per cent of 
all new buildings but made 20.6 per cent of 
= - costs. One-family dwellings had an aver- 


hotels had an average cost of 3502 868 each, 

Private garages comprised 37.1 per cent of 
all new buildings erected, but only 2.3 per 
cent of the total cost of all buildings, the 
average cost being only $422. A total of 1,248 
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Moose Jaw, Calgary, New Westminster, Point 
Grey and North and South Vancouver. 


Cumulative record for first two months, 
1927-—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 63 cities during — 
February and in the first two months of each — 
year since 1920. The average index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
January and February of the same years are 
also given (1913= 100). 


: Average 

Value of permits issued |. indexes of 

prices of 

Year building 

i gn or 

wo in 
February months two months 
$ $ 

O87 Sarah etaiee 7,778,552 13,207,831 147-3 
SPaGee neces cscs 7,139,549 11,859,083 152-7 
109 8s <A 5 ,118 11,349,388 153-5 
ph eee ,800 8,554,379 167-5 
we eo 5,679,671 9,819,169 164-3 
Oy OR eee ae + 738,105 ,642 161-6 
bb) NS 3,683,359 6, 278,923 209-7 
L9RB a. . E: 56,287 10,178,311 205-2 


The aggregate for the first two months of 
this year was thus_greater by $1,348,768, or 
11.4 per cent, than in 1926, the previous high 
level of the record. The average index num-— 
bers of wholesale prices of building materials 
continued to be lower than in any other year 
since 1920. 


churches and 1,047 amusement buildings were 
built, but $63,457,806 were spent for churches 
and $116,283,961 were spent for theaters and 
other amusement buildings. Schools and 
libraries were built in these 274 cities to the 
number of 1,038, with a total cost of $163,- 
027,827. 
Based on the costs of material and labour, { 
the bureau found that in 1925 building in 
general cost two and one-eighth times as much 
in 1925 as in 1914. Permit figures are avail- 
able for 180 cities back to 1914. In these 
cities two and one-fourth times as much build- 
ing was done in 1925 as in 1914. This means — 
physical construction, not valuation. In the 
same interval population in these cities in- 
creased 24 per cent. It is believed that the 
building shortage of the War period has more 
than been made up with more new building 
being done than necessary to meet normal — 
needs, this conclusion being based on the as _ 
sumption that the building done in 1914 sup= 
plied the needs of that year. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[RE Department has recently received in- 
formation regarding certain contracts 
executed by the Government of Canada which 
included among their provisions the fair 
conditions sanctioned by Order in 
Council for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. In five of these contracts (Group 
“A”) the general fair wages clause is inserted 
as follows:—— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 


character or class of work in which they are 


respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are custom- 


ary in the trade, in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then fair 


and reasonable hours, unless for the protection 


of life and property, or for other cause shown 
to the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. The Min- 
ister of Labour may at any time and from time 
to time determine for the purposes of this con- 
tract, what are the current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and the current or fair and 
reasonable hours, and may from time to time 


rescind, revoke, amend or vary any such decision, 


provided that his determination and any amend- 


ment or variation shall not be operative prior 


to the period of three months immediately pre- 


 eeding the date thereof. 


AH OEY 


ay“ 


The remaining contract contained a 
schedule of rates and hours based on the cur- 
rent standards of the district in these respects. 
This schedule is given below. 

A statement was also received as to sup- 


plies ordered by the Post Office Department 


subject to the regulations for the suppressing 
of the sweating system and the securing of 


f 
a 
N 


a 


Ne 
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fair wages, etc. 

The general labour conditions sanctioned 
by the Fair Wages Order in Council are as 
follows:— 


- Where there are special circumstances which 


in the judgment of the Minister of Labour make 
it expedient that he should do so, he may, in the 


manner and subject to the provisions herein- 
above set forth, decide what are the current or 


_ fair and reasonable rates of wages for overtime, 
- and what is the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of [ 
ately upon receipt of notice of any decision of 


wages and hours. Immedi- 


‘the Minister of Labour hereunder the Contractor 
and hours and classifica- 
give effect to such decision. 


_ In case the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to 


the Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor and 
any such payment shall for all purposes as be- 
tween the Contractor and the Government be 
deemed and taken to be payment to the Con- 
tractor, and the Contractor shall be bound in 
every particular by any such authority, direction 
and payment as aforesaid. The powers of the 
Minister of Labour hereunder shall not be exer- 
cised as to any employee or employees where 
it is established to his satisfaction that an agree- 
ment in writing exists and is in effect between 
the Contractor and the class of employees to 
which such employee or employees belong or 
the authorized representatives of such class of 
employees fixing rates of wages, overtime condi- 
tions and hours of labour. 

2. The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the pro- 
tection of the workmen employed, also any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour under the pre- 
ceding paragraph. . 

3. The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 
dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
wages paid to and time worked by such work- 
men, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Tair Wage Officers of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 

4. The Contractor shall not be entitled to pay- 
ment of any money which would otherwise be 
payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support of 
his claim for payment a statement attested by 
statutory declaration, showing (1) the rates of 
wages and hours of labour of the various classes 
of workmen employed in the execution of the 
contract; (2) whether any wages in respect of 
the said work and labour remain in arrears; 
(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, in the 


‘event of notice from the Minister of Labour of 


claims for wages, until the same are adjusted. 
The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem hecessary in order to satisfy him that 
the conditions herein contained to secure the 
payment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of 
which payment is demanded have been paid in 
full. 

5, In the event of default being made in pay- 
ment of any money owing in respect of wages 
of any workmen employed on the said work and 
if a claim therefor is filed in the office of the 
Minister and proof thereof satisfactory to the 
Minister is furnished, the said Minister may” 
pay such claim out of the moneys at any time 
payable by His Majesty under said contract and 
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the amounts so paid shall be deemed payments 
to the Contractor. 

6. These conditions shall extend and apply to 
moneys payable for the use or hire of horses or 
teams, and the persons entitled to payments for 
the use or hire of horses or teams shall have the 
like rights in respect of moneys so owing them 
as if such moneys were payable to them in re- 
spect of wages. 

7. With a view to the avoidance of any abuses 
which might arise from the sub-letting of con- 
tracts it shall be understood that sub-letting, 
other than such as may be customary in the 
trades concerned, is prohibited, unless the ap- 
proval of the Minister is obtained; sub-con- 
tractors shall be bound in all cases to conform 
to the conditions of the main contract, and the 
main contractor shall be held responsible for 
strict adherence to all contract conditions on the 
part of sub-contractor; the contract shall not, 
nor shall any portion thereof be transferred 


‘without the written permission of the Minister; 


no portion of the work to be performed shall 


_ be done at the homes of the workmen. 


8. All workmen employed upon the work com- 
prehended in and to be executed pursuant to 
the said contract shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister is of opinion that Canadian 
Labour is not available or that other special 
circumstances exist which render it contrary to 
the public interest to enforce this provision. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 


Contract containing the general Labour Con- 
ditions and Schedule of Wages 
and Hours 


Repairs to wharf at Nootka, BSC. Name 
of contractors, McDonald Pile Driving Com- 
pany Limited, Victoria, B'C. Date of con- 
tract, March 2, 1927. Amount of contract, 
unit prices—approximate expenditure, $4,- 


Rates of 


wages not 
less than 


Hours 


day 


Trade or Class of Labour 


$ cts. 
per day 


ao 
ss 


69 ~Ts3-3-~3-300 
SSsssss 
00 G0 G0 G0 G9 Go Go.G0 GO 


» MADOURETE Coc? ots otean cee canee 
(All 8 hours per day—48 hours week) 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction) 


‘Construction of Boat House, Torpedo De- 
pot and Boat Slips, H.M.C. Naval Dockyard, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Names of contractors, Par- 
fitt Brothers, Limited, Victoria, B.C. Date of 


contract, March 25, 1927. Amount of con-~ 
tract, $52,717.00. Following prices to apply 


for any change which may be made in this 
contract. Price for excavation—per cubic 
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yard, $2.50; price for concrete, including forms 
per cubic yard, $15. 

Construction of a new chain of buckets, 
with spares, for dredge, P.W.D., No. 2. Name 
of contractors, J. W. Cumming Manufacturing 
Company Limited, New Glasgow, N.S. Date 
of contract, March 23, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,596. ‘ 

Reconstruction of wharf at St. Gédéon, P.Q. 
Names of contractors, Geo. E. Fournier and 
Naz. Létourneau, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 26, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, approximate expenditure, $10,988. Crib- 
work, $4.75 per cubic yard, concrete, $8.75 
per cubic yard; stone hackfilling, $1 per cubic 
yard; gravel surface, $1.25 per cubic yard; 
placing mooring posts, $9 each; ladders, $10 
each; handrail 60c. per lineal foot. 

Docking, repairing, etc, of steel Hopper 
Seow No. 107 (at Pictou Harbour, N‘S.). 
Name of contractors, Halifax Shipyards, Lim- 
ited, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Febru- 
ary 2, 1927. Amount of contract, $3,110. 

The equipment of cold storage and incu- 
bator rooms and the supply and installation 
of refrigerating apparatus in the Research 
Station Laboratory, Hull, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Louis Gendron, Hull, P.Q. Date of 
contract, March 23, 1927. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,100. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


The following is a statement of payments 
made in March, 1927, for supplies ordered, by 
the Post Office Department, under contracts 
which are subject to the Fair Wages policy :— 


Ament of 
Nature of Orders Orders 
ing metal dating stamps and type, also oth 
hand stamps and brass crown seals........... $ 577 64 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc.| 647 38° 
up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, | 
UR reed Catch tera vikiv.a adizwe eh a7s sree OR 3,120 93 
Stamping pads, ink, etc................0eceeeees 242 02 
Lt 2 We SLIAORVS. BESO «bate 7,628 14 
Cotton duck for mail bags..............05 er nats 445 2 
BoalessK. WWI. ATL, RS, 286 25 
Letter carriers’ satchels...........+ss0cceseeeees 1,633 58° 
The annual report of ‘the Superintendent 


of Insurance of Canada, recently published, 
states that 44 accident fated transacted 
employers’. liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in 1925, including 11 Cana- 
dian, 24 British, and 9 foreign companies. The 
total premiums for this class of business were — 
$2,320,074. The claims incurred amounted to 
the sum of $1,911,036, and at the close of the 
year there were unsettled claims amounting 
to $991,513. vig adorn 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1927 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


ope movement in prices during the month 
continued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index num- 
ber of wholesale prices being somewhat lower. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods, for an average 
family of five in terms of the average retail 
prices in some sixty cities was $11.05 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.23 
for February; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
- for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $15.98 for Manch, 1920; $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. Be- 
‘sides a substantial seasonal decline in the 
price of eggs, potatoes were also considerably 
lower, while less important declines occurred 
in the prices of bacon, Jard and butter. Prices 
of beef, veal, mutton, salt pork, beans and 
evaporated apples were slightly higher. In- 
eluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget was $21.29 at the be- 
ginning of March, as compared with $21.46 
for February; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21 for 
_ March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924; $21.42 for 
March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
- for March, 1921; $25.01 for March, 1920; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak). $20 for 
~ March, 1918; and $14.35 for March, 1914. Fuel 
and rent showed little change. 


~~ In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
- culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 286 com- 
 modities in 1913 as 100, and weighted ac- 
7 cording to the commercial importance of the 
commodities, was again lower at 148.7 for 
_ March, as compared with 150.1 for February ; 
as 160.1 for March, 1926; 161.6 for March, 1925; 
_ 154.4 for March, 1924; 155.9 for March, 1923; 
153.6 for March, 1922; 186.0 for March, 1921; 
- 241.3 for March, 1920; 256.7. for May, 1920 
(the peak); and 194.3 for March, 1918. Thirty- 
eight prices quotations were lower, thirty-one 
advanced, and one hundred and sixty-seven 
were unchanged... - . 

3 In the grouping according to chief com- 
- ponent material five of the eight main groups 
declined, while the other three were prac- 
tically unchanged. The groups which declined 
Bea: the Vegetables and their Products group, 
_ higher prices for wheat, western barley, foreign 
fruits and rubber being more than offset by 
- declines in the prices of other grains, tea, 
straw and potatoes; the Animals and their 


re 


Products group, due to lower levels for hogs, 
mess pork, eggs and tallow, which more 
than offset advances in the prices: of cat- 
tle, sheep, beef and butter; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due 
to declines in the prices of cotton fabrics 
and in silk, and in spite of higher prices 
for raw cotton and jute; the Non-Fer- 
rous Metals group, due to lower prices for 
copper and silver, which more than counter- 
balanced increases in the prices of tin, lead | 
and spelter; and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due mainly to lower 
prices for coal, coal oil, gasoline and cement. 
The Iron and its Products group, the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group were 
practically stationary. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined substantially, mainly 
because of declines in the prices of potatoes, 
eggs, flour and tea. Producers’ goods were un- 
changed, advances and declines counter-. 
balancing each other. Materials for the textile 
and clothing industries, for the fur industry, 
for the metal working industries, as well as 
miscellaneous producers’ materials, were lower, 
but these declines were offset by advances im 
the prices of materials for the meat packing 
industries and for the milling and other in- 
dustries. 

In the grouping according to origi raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, increases 
in the prices of grains, rubber, cattle, sheep, 
beef, lead and zine being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of potatoes, eggs, tea, 


silk, coal, silver and copper. Fully or chiefly 


manufactured goods also declined, due mainly 
to lower prices for flour, cotton fabrics, coal 
oil, gasoline and turpentine. Domestic farm 
products, articles of marine origin and articles 
of mineral origin were somewhat lower, while 
articles of forest. origin were unchanged. 
Professor Michell’s index number of forty 
articles, with prices during 1900-1909 as 100, 
continued to decline, due mainly to seasonal 
decreases, being 164 for March, as compared 
with 167.7 for February; 179.5 for March, 
1926; 264.0 for March, 1920; and 116.3 for 
March, 1914. The index of twenty food stuffs 
was down from 182.6 in February to 175.4 in 
March, due to lower prices for cheese, sugar, 
tea, flour and eggs. The index for twenty 
manufacturers’ goods was practically un- 


changed at 152.6 for March, as compared with 


152.7 for February. 
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A new index number of wholesale prices 
in Canada has been published by the Cana- 
dian Bank of Commerce, replacing the one 
first published in 1922 and continued monthly 
down to the end of 1926. The old index was 
unweighted and was based upon the average 
prices for the period 1908-1913. Its purpose 
was to indicate the relative movement of 
prices of commodities in the import and the 
export trade of Canada and included forty- 
eight commodities, twenty-four mainly im- 
ported and twenty-four mainly exported. The 
new index includes about eighty commodities 
and is based upon prices in 1923 and weighted 
mainly according to the physical volume of 
production of each commodity included, in 
the year 1923. The grouping is similar to 
that adopted in the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics index in the classification according to 
chief component materials. The figures have 
been published monthly back to 1919 and are 


given for certain dates in the table in the 


next following article. The index number for 
the month of March, 1927, was 98.34, as com- 
pared with 96.42 for February; 98.34 for 
March, 1926; 105.5 for March, 1925; 94.89 


for March, 1924; and 164.47 for March, 1920. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices 


of 236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being 


~ 


_ the prices at 
_- geventy-one staple foodstuffs, 
wood and coal oil and the rent for six-roomed 


_ forth in the case of eac 


taken as the base, that is equal to 100, the 


figures bei weighted according to the com- 
mercial ‘and industrial importance of each 
article included. The index number has been 
calculated by years back to 1890, being un- 
weighted, however, for the period 1890 to 1913 


and has been calculated by months from 1919 


to date for all groupings and from 1913 to date 
for the principal grouping, Summary tables of 
the Bureau’s index number may be found in 
the supplement to the Lasour Gazette for 


_ January, 1925, January, 1926, and in greater 
detail in. the Report on “ Prices_and Price 
Indexes 1913-24,” issued by the Bureau. 

- description of the methods used in the con- 


A 


struction of the index number appears in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 


The accompanying table gives the index 
numbers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by the principal groups in the three methods of 
classification and with those of the classification 
according to purpose or use in detail for the 


current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


_ The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
e beginning of March of 
groceries, coal, 


houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered The exact 
quality, for which the quotation is given is set 
commodity, and every 
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effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number — 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. d 

Statistics similar to these were published 
each month from 1910 to 1920, the figures 
during this period being secured at the middle 
of each month by the correspondents of the 
Lazour GAZETTE resident in each locality from 
dealers doing a considerable business with 
workingmen’s households. From 1910 to 1915 
the table contained a list of only the twenty- 
nine foods included in the family budget, with — 
laundry starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
In 1915 when monthly publication of the budget 
of the LasouR GAZETTE was begun, it was 
decided to extend the list of foods to 40, and 
in 1920 the list of foods and groceries was still 
further extended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for | 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired 
at the end of February, 1924. : 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in the 
cities for which reports are received, it es 
twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, 
wood, coal oil, and rent, these being the items 
for which statistics have been obtained each 
month and published in the UR GAZETTE 
since January, 1910. The quantities of each 
commodity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the 
absence of other important items of the same 
class. For instance, the only fruits are 
evaporated apples and prunes, and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tends to 
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chiefly east of Manitoba, and soft coal and 
wood in the western provinces, while no allow- 
ance is made for the quantities required in the 
various localities owing to climatic conditions, 
nor for the differences in the heating value 
of the various fuels. It was estimated, when 
the budget was first published in 1912 in the 
report on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, 
that these calculations represented from sixty 
to eighty per cent of the expenditures of an 
ordinary family, according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
‘one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted as 
affording a liberal supply for the healthy family 
of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 

in the Lanour GazerTe a table of percentages 

_ of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
_ the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
‘preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 

_ to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 has been 
_ sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrs for January on 
Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, page 
9. This table gives figures for June and De- 
 cember each year from 1914 to 1926, inclusive. 
- Figures are now available also for March and 
‘September each year since 1917 and the ac- 
‘companying table gives figures for December 
_ each year from 1914 to 1917, quarterly figures 
1918 to 1926, and monthly figures for 1927. As 
-stated in the above mentioned supplement the 
- figures in the food group in the. family budget 
are still used to show the changes in food 
prices but in the other groups the percentage 
changes in the prices of each article have been 
_ weighted according to workingmen’s average 


- family consumption, and in the fuel and light 
; up, gas and electricity have been included. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1927* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


es 


Fuel All 
— Food | and Rent |Cloth-| Sund- |Items* 
Light ing ries 

Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.. 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918, 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919. 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.. 218 157 124 251 167 192 
June 1920. 231 168 137 251 170 200 
Sept. 1920. 217 189 138 232 173 194 
Dec. 1920.. 202 200 142 232 176 191 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 176 175 
June 1921.. 152 179 149 193 176 166 
Sept. 1921.. 161 174 149 177 176 166 
1921. 150 172 150 177 176 162 

Mar. 1922. 144 169 151 165 176 158 
June 1922. 139 167 154 165 176 156 
Sept. 1922. 140 179 155 162 176 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 176 158 
Mar. 1923.. 147 178 156 163 175 160 
June 1923.. 139 169 158 163 175 157 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 174 158 
Dec. 1928.. 146 172 158 164 174 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169. 158 160 173 157 
June 1924. 134 163 158 160 173 153 
Sept. 1924.. 140 163 158 159 171 155 
Dee. 1924.. 144 162 158 159 171 156 
Mar. 1925.. 146 162 158 160 170 157 
June 1925.. 142 159 158 160 170 155 
Sept. 1925.. 147 160 158 159 169 157 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 168 160 
Mar. 1926.. 156 166 158 157 168 160 
“June 1926.. 151 162 156 157 168 157 
Sept. 1926.. 149 160 156 157 167 156 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 167| 157 
Jan. 1927 155 161 156 157 167 158 
Feb. 1927 153 161 156 157 167 158 
Mar. 1927 151 161 156 157 167 157 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers — 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916,87.6; | 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; . 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 75.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by 
converting to the base of 1913 as 100, an 
index number of electric current costs from 
1900 to 1913 constructed for the Board of 
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Inquiry into the cost of living in Canada, 
1914-15 (Report, Vol. 2, page 318) and bring- 
ing the figures down to 1925. The figures 
are unweighted. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has recently issued an index number 
of electric current rates for household con- 
sumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 1924, 72.2, 
1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index number is 
weighted according to consumption in each 
city. When the above index number, 1900- 
1925, is weighted according to population in 
each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially 
the same as those recently issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the 
years 1913 to 1925 issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 
100; 1914, 98.2; 1915, 98.0; 1916, 96.2; 1917, 
100.8; 1918, 107.5; 1919, 111.4; 1920, 125.6: 
1921, 144.4; 1922, 141.4; 1923, 136.2; 1924, 
135.1; 1925, 182.0. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 


1914, 102.3; 1915, 105.0; 1916, 105.0; 1917, 
498.2; 1918, 104.8; 1919, 114.0; 1920, 126.2; 
1921. 135.1; 1922, 158.9; 1923, 158.6; 1924, 


156.8; 1925, 175.3. For the years 1900 to 1913 
two index numbers of gas costs, calculated for 
* the Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, 
have been averaged and ‘converted to the base 
of 1913 as 100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 
—--- 125.8; 1902, 125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 


-- 4905, 120.1; 1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 

106.9; 1909, 105.7; 1910,-103.8; 1911, 99.45 

1912, 100.6; 1913, 100.0. 

Bie) MEPs Retail Prices 

/ -—- Beef prices showed a slightly higher tend- 
_ eney, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of -28.9 cents per pound in February to 29 


eer cents in March; round steak from 23.5 cents 
ts Bee pound in February to 28.8 cents in 
March; rib roast from 21.6 cents per pound 
in February to 22 cents in March; and shoul- 
der roast from 15.8 cents per pound in Feb- 
- ruary to 16.1 cents in March. Veal and 
mutton also were slightly higher, the former 
being up from an average of 20 cents per 
pound to 20.2 cents, and the latter from 28 
cents per pound to 29.2 cents. Increases oc- 
- eurred in most localities. Salt pork advanced 
from an average of 26 cents per pound in 
February to 26.9 cents in March, while bacon 
was down from 40.7 cents per pound to 39.8 
cents, In fresh fish cod steak and halibut 
_ were somewhat lower, while whitefish ad- 
~ vanced slightly. Lower prices for lard were 
reported from many localities and the price 
again averaged lower, being down from 22.8 
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at 12.2 cents per quart. 


. as compared with $2.01 in February. Lower 
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cents per pound in February to 22.3 cents in 
March. ~ 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline 
in practically all localities, the price of fresh 
averaging 50.9 cents per dozen in March, as 
compared with 58.4 cents in February and 
66.5 cents in January, and cooking averaging 
44.7 cents per dozen in March, 50.1 cents in 
February and 52.7 cents in January. The 
price of milk was unchanged in the average — 
Lower prices, how- 
ever, were reported from Hull, Ottawa, Peter- 
borough, Prince Albert and Edmonton. .But- 
ter was slightly lower, dairy averaging 43.4 
cents per pound in March, as compared with 
43.6 cents in February, and creamery averag- 
ing 48.6 cents per pound in March and 49 
cents in February. Declines occurred in many 
localities but these were partly offset by ad-— 
vances in others. Cheese was steady at 30.7 
cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price of 
7.6 cents per pound. Soda biscuits were 
slightly higher, averaging 18.6 cents per 
pound, as compared with 18.4 cents in Feb- 
ruary. Flour and rolled oats were steady, in- 
creases in some localities being offset by de- © 
clines in others. Rice and tapioca showed 
little change. Canned vegetables showed a 
slightly lower tendency, tomatoes averaging 
16.2 cents per 24-pound tin, peas 16.9 cents 
per 2-pound tin, and corn 16.4 cents per 
2-pound tin. Onions showed a seasonal ad- 
vance from 5.1 cents per pound in February 
to 5.5 cents in March. Potatoes were substan- 
tially lower in the average, the price being 
down from $1.84 per ninety pounds in March, 


prices were reported from practically all lo- 
calities in Ontario and Quebec, while in the 
Maritime and Western provinces the changes © 
were slight. Evaporated apples and prunes 
were slightly higher, the former averaging 20 
cents per pound and the latter 15.1 cents. 
The price of sugar was unchanged, granulated 
averaging 8.4 cents per pound and yellow 8 
cents per pound. Coffee and tea were steady. 
The prices of anthracite and bituminous coal 
were practically unchanged, the former at an 
average price of $16.85 per ton, and the latter 
at $10.32 per ton. Coke was steady at an. 
average price of $13.40 per ton. No changes 
were reported in rent. ot pa 


ace 


Wholesale Brices _ 

The following is. a summary of wholesale 
prices changes during the month issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. ge 
Wheat prices fluctuated within narrow lim- 
its during March, the average for No. 1 Mani- 
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toba Northern cash wheat, Fort William and 5th, and the low $1.39} on the 22nd. The 
Port Arthur basis, was $1.42? per bushel, as movement in the prices of coarse grains was 
compared with $1.39% in February. The high mixed, Western barley at Winnipeg being up 
price for the month was $1.46 reached on the Continued on page 460 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA* 


Commodities |Quan-| (+) | (+) | 19101913 | Mar.| Mar.} Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
tity | 1900 | 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1928 | 1924 |1925 |1926 |1927 |1927 
c. C. Cc. e. C. Gs ce. c. CG; Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c C: C. 6. | Cc. 

Beef, sirloin.| 2 lbs. | 27-2} 30-4| 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 44-4) 56-2] 66-6] 71-4] 74-6) 69-2) 56-6) 55-0) 54-4) 55-2) 58-0) 57-8) 58-0 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 32-8] 33-2] 38-2] 47-6) 50-4] 48-8) 43-6] 32-2) 30-2) 29-0) 29-2] 31-6} 31-6] 32-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ |} 10-0| 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-8] 17-9} 21-6] 26-0) 27-4) 26-3] 26-1] 19-7) 18-5] 18-3] 18-4] 19-3] 20-0) 20-2 
Mutton, leg 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 22-1] 26-5] 32-3] 30-9] 33-9) 31-9] 26-6] 27-6] 27-4] 28-9) 29-5) 28-0) 29-2 
Pork, leg 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0] 19-5) 20-2] 20-5) 26-8) 34-4] 35-4] 37-5) 34-9] 29-5) 26-5] 23-1] 25-3) 29-7) 28-8] 28-6 
Pork, salt 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 36-8) 36-8) 46-8] 65-2] 68-0] 71-6) 68-2) 52-4) 51-4] 46-6] 47-8) 54-8) 52-0) 53-8 
Bacon, break- 

fast. 3.2.85. 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-9] 27-2) 33-3] 46-5] 49-3] 52-6] 54-5) 40-5] 40-3] 34-9} 34-4] 41-7] 40-7] 39-8 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6) 38-4) 37-6] 37-2) 52-8] 68-0] 69-2) 79-2) 59-4] 43-0) 45-6] 43-6) 47-0) 49-4) 45-6) 44-6 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7] 37-0| 33-9] 46-9] 58-9] 54-6] 73-9] 55-0) 50-7] 52-3) 47-7) 52-5] 46-4) 58-4) 50-9 
Boggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4] 28-1| 33-3] 29-1) 41-8] 50-5) 49-2 63-3] 50-6} 45-6) 41-9] 40-3] 45-7] 38-7] 50-1) 44-7 
AT ee ae 6 ats.| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6) 53-4) 52-8) 60-6] 72-0} 82-2) 90-6) 90-6] 76-2) 71-4) 74-4) 73-2) 73-2) 73-2) 73-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2 Ibs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0] 61-2) 67-0] 85-4) 97-6)103-4/132-6)106-2) 75-0] 91-6) 87-0) 72-6) 91-2) 87-2) 86-8 
utter, cream 

BEM: tes eos 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-5] 38-7| 48-7] 54-3] 58-0) 72-9] 63-0) 48-5) 53-5) 49-1) 40-6 -0} 48- 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5) 21-2] 24-3] 31-9] 33-1] 35-8) 40-7| 39-0) 31-1/§34-3/§32-2/§30-1 §32- -7|§30-7/§30-7 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7| 17-5] 19-1) 19-2) 23-4] 30-1) 30-4] 34-4) 38-2) 37-7) 28-4/§34-3)§32-2)/§30-1/§32-7/§30-7/§30-7 
read... .. 0. 22. 15 “* | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5] 69-0) 90-5/114-5/118-5/136-5)127-5}105-0/102-0|100-5}120-0/114-0)114-0/114-0 
Flour, family.|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0) 32-0} 38-0 53-0] 67-0] 67-0] 76-0] 66-0) 48-0/§44-0/§42-0/§62-0/§54-0)§53-0/§53-0 
Rolled oats. 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5| 21-0] 22-0] 21-0| 24-0) 27-5| 37-5) 37-5] 41-5) 34-0} 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 32-0} 29-0) 30-0) 30-0 
Rice.... 9 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 12-4] 13-0] 20-6] 24-2] 32-0) 24-0) 19-2/§20-6)§21-0)§21-6/§22-8)§21-8)§21-8 
Beans, _ hand- 


picked....... 


16-4) 15-8] 16-2) 16-4 
j pea e evapor- 


ted.......0. 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7| 11-5] 12-0] 12-5) 13-5] 14-2) 21-3] 22-2] 28-7] 22-9] 22-6) 21-0] 18-9] 20-7| 19-6) 19-8] 20-0 
Prunes, ni6- 1 «| 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-8] 14-0] 17-1] 20-0] 27-0] 21-4) 18-4] 19-2] 16-3] 15-6] 15-7) 15-2] 15-1 
Ee. ew | 4 « | 21-6] 29-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 32-8] 36-4] 42-4] 47-6] 72-8) 50-4) 34-4] 45-6 48 4 35-6| 31-6) 33-6] 33-6. 
Sugar, yeliow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-4] 15-0] 16-8} 20-0| 22-2] 33-8) 24-0) 16-4) 21-6 17-0] 15-0) 16-0| 16-0 

Tea, blac 4 «| g-2] 8-3| 8-7] 8-9| 8-6] 9-9] 10-7| 12-7| 15-7) 16-4] 14-3] 13-6/§15- Bleiy. rice 9|§17-9|§18-0|§17-9 
Tea. green..... « | g-7| g-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-1| 10-1] 10-7] 12-1] 15-3] 16-9] 15-7] 14-7/§15-5|§17-4|§17-9|§17-9|§18-01§17-9 
~ Coffee,...+ j « | 3.6] g-8| 9-9] 9-4] 9-5] 10-0} 10-0] 10-2 12-1] 15-2| 14-4] 13-3] 13-4] 13-6] 15-0) 15-3| 15-4] 15-4 
. Potatoes...... 2 pks.| 24-1| 28-0 30-3] 36-0| 40-5] 61-0| 98-7| 72-2| 56-3|140-3) 57-4| 52-0) 40-8] 53-7| 50-5] 98-0) 67-0) 61-3 
Vinegar....... tpt.| -7| 7] 7 8] 9): 1-0] 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] 1-0 
$ | $s $ $ sees Psi sai. $-( cs 
~ All Foods.....|.....- 5-48 5-96| 6-95] 7-34| 7-68| 8-36(10- 70/12 -66|13 -05|15-98|13-23|10-54|10-79|10-58|10-74|11 -46|11-23 [11-05 
i c. c. Cc Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
- Starch,laundry| }1b.| 2-9} 3-0| 3-1| 3-2] 3-1] 3-3] 3-5] 4-6] 4-7/ 4-6) 4-7] 4-1] 4-0} 4-0) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
! Coal,anthracite|Y{s ton 39-5 48-1| 55-0| 54-6| 53-5| 66-6] 71-7] 80-6] 92-8|118-4|108-7|118-0|110-7|105-6|112-7|105-4|105-3 


Coal, bitumin- 


« « | 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7| 38-6| 37-6| 51-1| 57-9| 61-4 66-8] 86-4) 68-7] 74-6) 69-2| 64-6] 65-7| 64-6) 64-5 
Wood, hard. | ed 32.5 38. 388 42-5] 41-9| 41-6| 49-6] 68-6| 77-9| 77-5| 88-3| 78-7| 79-8] 78-2| 77-7| 76-7| 76-2| 76-1 
Wood soft... |“ | 22-6] 25-8] 29-4] 30-6] 31-9) 30-3) 36-1) 49-4| 55-6| 59-4] 65-9] 58-5] 59-4| 57-5) 56-2) 55-6) 56-2) 56-0 

Cae. '7"'| 1 gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7| 23-7| 23-0] 23-4] 26-3] 28-1] 33-1] 38-8] 31-8/ 31-4] 30-6] 80-6) 30-1] 31-8) 31-8 

$ | $ $ sisisis |i $s] sis i]s i$) sis. 
Fuel and lightt}...... 4-50! 1-63| 1-76] 1-91 1-91| 1-86] 2-27] 2-74] 3-04| 3-30] 3-98] 3-46) 3-63/ 3-46] 3-34] 3-41) 3-34) 3-34 
gfe [esi] Soh St sie Ss [os | S$) Sloss eg 

‘Rent _..[4mo. 2°87 abso| 4°05] 4°15| 4-77] 3°96] 4:16] 4-56| 4-90| 5-69| 6-62| 6-91| 6-96] 6-92| 6-88] 6-86) 6-85] 6-85 
= ere rie | es ie iiset 
**Totals......|...++- 9°37|10-50|12-76|14-02|14-35|14-21|17-16|20-00|20-99]25-01|23 -87|20-96|21 42/21 -00|21-00/21-77/21-46)21 -29 


hg sis|s]/s{s/s)/$)$]s)} 8) $s) $8 1 
_ Neva sex] s°ss] 6°82] 7°29 745] 8:48 10-57)12-61{18-60)16-24118-75}10- a: 11-12/10-58)11-1 a “2310-96 

ee ee a icland 26| 5-81| 6-34) 6-70] 7-45] 8-94/11-07|11-18|14-17/12- 42/10. 
BS Bein Bawa island sa as bor) Pp aal 7.96] 8-44{10-38|12-61|12-94|15-80|13-40|10- 12-08]11-26]11-08 
Oa mver 22] 8-18} 5-64] 5-83) 6-87] 7-23] 8-14]10-56)12-62]12-57/15-26/12-78)10- 11: 2/10-35 
3 Ss Bae: 5-01| 5-60| 6-50| 7-20] 7-60] $-32|10-89|12-72/12-86/16 -03)12-99/10- ii: 3]11-12 
 Ontarign pa ee 5.85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-28] 8-51|10-08]12-07|13-34]15-90/13-18/10- 10- 310-42 
iiadkichowatl...2.... 6.86] 6-92| 7-86| $-25| 8-24| 8-46|10-37|12-63]13-68|15-67|13-32}10- 10- 811-35 
=< ‘021 6-50] 8-00] $-33| 8-35] 8-40|10-90/12-98|13-20]15-78]13-16/10- 10- 3|10-95 
BRP catia. §90! 7.74| 8-32| 9-13| 8-91] 8-72)10-00|12-05|14-13|16-95|14-21]11- 12-03)11-96]11-79 


“eee 


the cost of the items included, ae to show the minimum Se for an average 
ai, budget i reg eS ae or ye 5 som pate eal tFor electric light see text é - 
** An allowance for the cost of Telothing ‘and sundries would increase these figures by abou 50 per cent; see text. 
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white, 


red, etc., per Ib. 
per gal. 

bright, per lb. 
size, per lb. 
choice, per pkt. 


per lb. 
Onions, yellow, 


Fresh, cooking, 


Beans, dry, 
common, 

Per 90 Ib. 

Evaporated, 

Prunes, medium 

Raisins, seeded, 

Currants, per Ib. 
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per 4 lb. tin. 


Jam, raspberry, 


Canned peaches, 
2’s, per can 


Marmalade, orange, 
per 4 Ib. tin A 


per 5 Ib. tin 


Corn syrup, 
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Montreal were down from $1.274 per 80- 
pound bag to $1.10; and Ontario potatoes at 
Toronto. from $1.524 per 90-pound bag tto 
$1.47. The price at St. John fell from $3-$3.25 
to $2.50 per barrel. Turpentine’ fell from 
$1.33 per gallon to $1.27. Western cattle at 
Winnipeg advanced from $6.594 per hundred 
pounds to $7.124, and choice steers at Toronto 
from $7.18 per hundred pounds to $7.59. 
Hogs at Toronto declined from $11.78 per hun- 
dred pounds to $11.21. Sheep were scarce and 
the price advanced from $6.50 per hundred 
pounds to $7.25. The price of beef reflected 
the trend prevailing in cattle, forequarters at 
Toronto advancing from $9 per. hundred 
pounds to $9.75, and hindquarters from $13.59 
per hundred pounds to $14.63. Creamery but- 
ter at Montreal rose from 42 cents per pound 
to 46 cents. At Toronto creamery prints ad- 
- vanced from 46 cents per pound to 47 cents, 
and solids from 44 cents per pound to 45 cents. 
Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
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new laid at Montreal being down from 52-54 
cents per dozen to 38-40 cents, and storage at 
Toronto from 434+ cents per dozen to 37 cents. 
Whitefish was 2 cents per pound lower at 10 
cents. Raw cotton at New York was slightly 
higher at 14.3 cents per pound in March, as 
compared with 14.1 cents in February. Sev- 
eral lines of cotton fabrics declined, denim 
being down from 48 cents per pound to 46 
cents, ticking from 53.2 cents per pound to 
49.4 cents, and saxony from 73.7 cents per 
pound to 58.5 cents. In non-ferrous metals 
copper declined from $14.87 per ewt. to $14.55, 
and silver from 564 cents per ounce to 544 
cents, while lead rose from $7.55 per cwt. to 
$7.70; zinc from $8.23 per cwt. to $8.28; tin 
from 694 cents per pound to 70 cents; and 
solder from 39 cents per pound to 41 cents. 
Coal oil at Toronto was down from 24 cents 
per gallon to 23 cents, and gasoline from 244 
cents per gallon to 234 cents. Anthracite coal 
fell from $13.32 per ton to $13.02. 


Dissolution of the Italian General Confederation of Labour 


The Italian General Confederation of Labour 
has been dissolved by the Management Com- 
mittee, this decision being unanimous save for 
a single vote. In an official communication 
issued by the Management Committee and 
’ published by the International Labour Office 
in its issue of Industrial and Labour Inform- 
ation for February 21st, an account is given 
_ of the events which led up to this decision. 
~ On November 1, 1926, the headquarters of 
~ General Confederation of Labour at Milan 
were occupied and ransacked. On the same 
day the headquarters of the Italian Federa- 
tion of Metal Workers at Turin and those of 
the International Secretariat of Tramway Em- 
ployees at Rome, suffered the same fate. The 
following day the editorial department of the 
trade union journal Battaglie Sindicali was 


~ notified that, by decree of the Prefect of 
Milan, the publication of this paper was sus- 
ss 


Zz 


pended. 
On November 9, 1926, the headquarters of 
‘the General Confederation of Labour and the 
Federation of Metal Workers were restored 
to the Secretariat of the Confederation, but 
as a result of the damage done, the tramway 
workers’ headquarters at Rome could no 
longer be used. 

A week later the Secretariat of the Confed- 


r3 


We 


hake 


nm, A 


eration made a communication to the press 
with a view to contradicting rumours of the 
dissolution of their organization but the same 
was not published in any paper. All non- 
_ Fascist papers have been suppressed, and all 


non-Fascist political parties dissolved. Thus, 
the situation of the Confederation, which no— 
longer had its own organ and could no longer © 
count on the daily press to publish the sim- 
plest communiques to its members, tended to 
become more and more precarious and it was 
practically impossible for it to undertake any 
useful action in the social sphere... 
A request was made to the Prefect to raise 
his embargo on the appearance of the trade 
union journad but this was refused. Mean- 
while the Secretariat of the Confederation was 
informed that two members of the Manage- 
ment Committee, the secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Workers, the secretary of 
the Federation of Wood Workers and the 
Federal Representative Liguria had been con- 
demned to reside in certain specified localities. — 
In view of the existing situation the Man- 
agement Committee adopted a resolution 
declaring ‘its work at an end and instructed 


_ the Executive Committee to proceed to wind — 
up the General Confederation of Labour. ~ 


The city council of Edmonton, Alberta, has 
adopted a group insurance plan for civic em- 
ployees. 
the former percentage being paid by the city — 
and the latter by the individual. The amount 
of insurance is limited to $2,000 for the staff 
with a $4,000 maximum for superintendent's or 
heads of departments. The insurance com- 
pany is responsible for. securing the business 
from the employees direct. ae 


/ 


The insurance is on a 60-40 basis, 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompany- was still noticeable in wholesale prices and 
ing tables give the latest informa- in the cost of living. Rents have not shown 
the same decline as other elements of cost 


tion available as to the movements of 
of living budgets, and manufactured articles 


prices in Great Britain and other coun- 
tries. The index numbers of retail prices have not declined to the same extent as raw 


are from Official sources unless otherwise materials. 
stated. The authorities for the wholesale 


prices index numbers are named in all cases. 
The downward trend of prices, in evidence Wuotesste Prices—The Statist index” 


Great Britain - 


since the middle of 1925 in industrial coun- number (in continuation of Sauerbeck’s 
e9, tries, except those that have not returned to figures) was 124.1 at the end of February, 
the gold standard or stabilized their currency, showing a rise of 0.8 per cent during the 


JNDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 
(Base figure 100 
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month. Foodstuffs, which declined by 1.7 
per cent in January, fell by 0.8 per cent in 
February, while materials remained un- 
changed in January and rose 1.7 per cent in 


February. 

The Board of Trade index number, on the base 
1913=100, was 142.6 in February, as com- 
pared with 143.6 in January. Foods declined 
0.8 per cent, the principal change being a 
decline in meat and fish. Non-food articles 
declined on the whole by 0.7 


a considerable advance in cotton, and de- 


per cent, with 


other metals and 
On 


clines in iron and steel, 


minerals, and the miscellaneous group. 
. 


the base average for 1924—100, the index 
number for®February was 85.8. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 171 at the beginning of March, being 
one point below the level of one month 
earlier. Foods declined 2 points to 162, fuel 
and light declined from 210 to 200-205; rent, 
clothing and sundries were unchanged at 151, 


215 and 180 respectively. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office is at present 


‘ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES 
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Bulgaria | Czecho- Danzig 
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France 
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published in two forms, the one given in a 
column of the accompanying table being on 
the base of prices in kronen, with the first 
half of 1914=1. This index 
1927, was 18,765, foods being 17,922, and in- 
dustrial materials, 20,652. The other form 
in which the index number is published is as 


in February, 


an index of gold prices or schillings, first half 
of 1914100. The schilling was first used in 
March, 1925, and, having a par value of 14.07 
cents, comprised 10,000 paper kronen, of the 
exchange value of that date. The krone had 
a parity of 20.26 cents. The gold index has 
been calculated by months back to January, 
1922, for the two groups, food and industrial 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, 


Country 


Z 
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materials, and for the total. For February, 
1927, the total index was 130, foods being 124 
and materials 143. & 

‘Cost or Livina.—The index number of cost 
of living in kronen which was published to 
begin in January, 1926, on the base July, 
1914=1, is also published, but only as a total 
(not by groups), on the base of prices in 
gold (July, 1914—= 100). For February it was 
105. 


France 


WuoikrsaLe Prices——The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 645 for February, showing a rise of 
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10 points for the month. Imports rose more 
than native products and attained the level 
650 as against 648. Foods rose 11 points to 
616, all groups contributing to the rise; indus- 
trial materials rose 9 points to 671, with a 
decline of one point in the miscellaneous 


group and slight advances in the others. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 545 for the last quarter of 1926, a 
rise of 6 points over that for the third quar- 
ter. Foods and heat and light rose consider- 
ably. Clothing declined, and rent and sun- 


dries showed no change. 


Germany 


Wuo.esaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Official Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 135.6 for February, a decline 
of 0.2 per cent, due to seasonal declines in 
cattle prices and foodstuffs of animal origin. 
These prices declined still more early in 
March.. Foodstuffs of vegetable origin and 
fodder rose in February and were fairly sta- 


tionary in March. The group “provisions” de- 


» Clined one per cent in February. Industrial 


materials and semi-manufactured goods rose 
0.4 per cent, with declines in rubber, metals, © 
hides and leather, iron and coal, and advances 
in textiles; artificial fertilizer, chemicals, 


ETC., IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
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technical oils and fats, paper and paper pro- Poland 

ducts, and building materials advanced. Wuotesate Prices—The indéx number of 
Manufactured goods on the whole showed no the Central Statistical Office given in the ac- 
change. companying tables is now calculated both in 


Cosr or Livixa—The official index number zlotys and in gold. As shown in the table 

of cost of living was 145.4 for February, thus the index down to January, 1924, was of prices 

rs being 0.6 per cent above the figure for Janu- in the greatly inflated currency. From July, 
ary, 144.6. This increase was due to an ad- 1924 (1914 prices being taken as 100), prices 
vance of 1.1 per cent in the foods group, used were on the basis of the zloty, a coin 
which was not compensated by declines in the which was 19.30 cents at par, but which fell 
groups heat and light, clothing and sundries. * by February, 1927, to 58.75 per cent of par 
The index for rents showed no change. or 11.34 cents. The index number of gold 


INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS, GROCERIES, ETC., 
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prices has been calculated back to February, 
1926, when it was 97.2 as against 146.1 for 
In November, 1926, the gold 
in the 


zloty prices. 
index was 102.8 as against 178.6 
aloty prices. 

Cost or Livina—The above remarks also 
apply to the cost of living and foods indexes. 
The index of zloty prices is shown from Janu- 
‘ary, 1924. The Statistical Office has published 
the cost of living index figures for prices in 
gold since August, 1925, when the cost of 
living was 133.1 as against 148.5 in zlotys. 
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In November, 1926, the index number of 


cost of living, gold prices, was 112.3, and in 


zlotys 195.0. The food element was 140.4 in 
gold prices and 248.8 in zlotys for the same 


month. 


New Zealand 


WotesaLte Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office was 1585 in 
January, on the base average annual aggre- 
gate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-13= 


1000, showing a decline of 1.8 per cent from 


IN CANADA AND CERTAIN OTHER COUNTRIES—Concluded. 
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the December level. Foods declined 4.4 per per cent in February to 146.4, on the base 

cent, with marked declines in agricultural 1913=100. a 

produce and milled agricultural products and “Tn all groups of commodities included in 

a slight advance in other foods, There were the comparison, except clothing materials, — 

slight declines in textile manufactures and house-furnishing goods, and miscellaneous 

metals and their products and non-metallic commodities, there were decreases in the 

minerals and their products. Chemicals and price level ranging from less than one-tenth 

manures and wood and wood products ad- of one per cent in the case of chemicals and 

vanced slightly and animal products were al- drugs to 14 per cent in the case of fuels and 

most unchanged. 13 per cent in the case of metals. Clothing 

. materials and miscellaneous commodities 

pS ‘ ts. Mnited Stalies averaged slightly higher than in January. 

; Wauo.nsate Prices—The index number of while practically no change was shown in 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics declined 0.3 house-furnishing goods.” 
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Dun’s index number (showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities) was 
$183.087 on April 1, being thus 0.1 per cent 
below the $183.269 of March 1. Four of the 
seven groups were lower for the month, name- 
ly, breadstuffs, “other food,” metals, and mis- 


cellaneous. Metals declined 1.9 per cent; 


breadstuffs, 0.7, and “other food” 0.5 per 


cent. All foods together rose 0.3 per cent 
due to increases in meats and dairy and gar- 
den products. Clothing advanced 0.1 per 


cent. 
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Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of 106 commodities) was $12.5309 on 
April 1, a decrease of 0.2 per cent from March 
1, after an advance of 0.3 per cent from Feb- 
ruary 1. Nine groups contributed to the 
decline, all fractionally, and these were bread- 
stuffs, live stock, provisions and groceries, 
textiles, metals, coal and coke, oils, naval 


Hides and 


leather and miscellaneous products advanced 


stores, and building materials. 


and fruits and chemicals were unchanged. 


The National Bank of Commerce in New 


Finland France 
Central ah, 
tidende Bureau of Board of Customs Statistique 
Statistics . Générale 
135 Imports Exports 45 
July 1, 1912} Respective Hight mos., 1913 July, 1914 


June 30, 1914) mos., 1913 
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York has commenced to publish an index of 
prices, on the base average 1923-25—100. 
The level for March was 88.8, 
slight decline from the previous month. Non- 
Of the twenty- 


three quotations used in the index, thirteen 


showing a 


ferrous metals were higher. 
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was a drop of one-third in the price of mid- 
continent petroleum. Domestic farm _pro- 
ducts were slightly lower, and rubber ad= 
vanced... i; 
Cosr or Livinc——The index number of the 


National Industrial Conference Board, on the 


were lower and ten showed no change. There base July, 1914=100, was 165.2 in February 
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The 
change during the month was the result of 


as compared with 166.9 in January. 
slight declines in rents, clothing and coal 
prices, and of a decline of 2 per cent in food 
prices. 


The index number of the Special Com- 


CERTAIN_OTHER COUNTRIES—Continued 
except. where noted) 


mission on the Necessaries of Life, of the 
cost of living in Massachusetts, fell slightly in 
February, to 160.3, as 161.2 for 


January. The foods index decreased about 


against 


15 per cent, and there were little or no 


changes in the other elements of the budget. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Question of Lawfulness of Picketing 
Employers’ Premises 


HE last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE con- 
tained the judgment rendered in the 
British Columbia Court of Appeal on January 
4, by Chief Justice Macdonald, together 
with the dissenting judgment of Mr. Justice 
M. A. MacDonald, in the case of Schuberg 
versus Local 118, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees, et al. This case 
involves the question of the lawfulness of 
picketing the premises of an employer under 
such circumstances that injury to the em- 
ployer’s business results. Another dissenting 
judgment was given on the same date by Mr. 
Justice Archer Martin. The text of this judg- 
ment is given below:— 
Dissenting Judgment of Mr. Justice Martin 


In this case the learned Judge has found 
that “there is practically no dispute about 
the facts” and that there was “no evidence 
of personal malice against the plaintiff,” but 
that the defendants had “watched and beset” 
the plaintiff's place of business (which he 
took over on 15th July, 1925) so to force 
him to continue to employ a “crew,” so-called, 
of seven stage hands who were formerly em- 
ployed “for a long period” of years, 18 in 
fact, the reduction of which crew to five 
(made by him about five months later, on 
28th December, 1925, to take effect on 11th 
January thereafter) caused a trade dispute 
petween thé parties hereto with the result 


‘that the Defendants, after all the stage hands 


had left the plaintiff’s employ and he had 


engaged five outsiders to take their places on 
said 11th January, took certain steps be- 


ginning on the 18th of January, and lasting 


until 24th February, which the learned judge 
below describes thus:— 


“The defendants thereupon placed men at 


the entrance to the theatre who distributed 


ae addressed to ‘The Theatre-Going 


‘. 


‘Public of Greater Vancouver’ stating inter alia 
jn large type, that ‘the Empress Theatre is 
unfair to organized labour.’ Defendant also 


caused motor cars and sandwich men, display- 


ment, to parade before the entrance to the 
as they watched and beset the Plain- 


ing signs and banners bearing the same state- 


tiff’s place of business,” 

These are all the allegedly wrongful acts 
¢ are found against them, and they are no 

ore than are admitted in the defence which 

justifies them as being done for the sole pur- 
sse of lawfully furthering defendants’ interest 


ein trade dispute, but they undoubtedly had 


ne “ 


the result of diminishing the profits of plain- 
tiff’s business and so the learned judge award- 
ed him $1,750 as damages therefor, though 
he claimed that his receipts had fallen off 
$700 per week for the five weeks of the said 
disturbance. 

Since much stress was laid upon the hand- 
bill its full text should be given, viz.:— 

It is illegal to boycott but this is to 
Inform the 
THEATRE-GOING PUBLIC 
OF 
GREATER VANCOUVER 
THAT 
THE EMPRESS THEATRE 
IS UNFAIR 


TO 
ORGANIZED LABOR 

Conditions enjoyed by the Stage Employ- 

ees for eighteen years are now denied 

them by the present management. Local 

No. 118, I.A.T.S.E. 

It is to be noted that the learned judge 
has not found, nor is there evidence to support 
a finding, that the plaintiff was boycotted or 
that there was violence or intimidation or 
that any disturbance involving a breach of 
the peace was created by defendants’ actions, 
nor was there any breach of contract. The 
extent of the number of defendants’ men at 
the entrance to the plaintiff’s theatre is thus 
limited by the plaintiff himself: 

“There was always during the boycott period 
one to three of our former stage employees or 
other stage employees, standing out on the curb 
during the whole time after the doors were 
open to the public.” 

In addition he relies on one particular inci- 
dent, but that was explained satisfactorily 
and the learned judge below properly attached 
no importance to it, and on p. 32, plaintiff 
admits that (except that one incident) he 
had no complaints from patrons, “most of it 
was joking and making fun.” In my opinion 
all that happened could not properly be said 
to constitute a nuisance at common law and 
at most it was a case of peaceful picketing. 

The defendants largely rely upon the rights 
acquired under our “Act relating to Trades 
Unions,” cap. 268, R.S.B.C., secs. 2 and 3, 
which it is submitted are essentially the same 
(but with additions) as those acquired by 
the effect of the provisions of the English 
‘Trades Disputes Act, 1906, cap. 47, amend- 
ing the Conspiracy and Protection of Pro- 
perty Act, 1875, cap. 86. Section 2 of our 
‘Act extends not only to trades unions and 
their officers, members, agents or servants, 
but also to “any other person” and frees them 
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from liability “for communicating to any 
workman, artisan, labourer, employee, or per- 
son (i.., to all the world) facts respecting 
employment or hiring by or with any em- 
ployer or producer, etc. of the products of 
labour, or for persuading or endeavouring to 
persuade by fair or reasonable argument, with- 
out unlawful threats, intimidation or other 
unlawful acts, such workman, employee or 
person” not to renew expired contracts, or to 
refuse to become the employee or customer 
of any such employer or producer. This goes 
very far, but the next sec. 3 goes still further 
and relieves the same person from liability 
“for publishing information with regard to a 
strike or a lockout or other labour 
grievance or trouble, or for warning workmen, 
artisans, labourers or employees or other per- 
sons against seeking employment in the locality 
affected” or “from purchasing, buying or con- 
suming products produced or distributed by 
an employer being a party to the 3 
labour grievance or trouble during its con- 
tinuance.” The producing and the staging 
of plays and the sale or purchase of tickets 


- of admission thereto are unquestionably 


within this section; and what was done by 
the defendants herein is equally, to my mind, 
within its three expressions viz., (a) “ pub- 
lishing information with regard to . . . .a 
labour grievance or trouble;” (b) “warning 
workmen employees or other persons 
not to seek employment in the locality af- 
fected;” and (c) warning the same “from 
purchasing, buying, or consuming products 
produced or distributed by said employer.” 
The much relied on hand-bill is, in effect, a 
direct and unmistakable “warning” to the 
“theatre-going public” against “buying” the 
“product” that the plaintiff was offering to the 
public and it is the falling off in the sale 
of his tickets that he complains of. It must 
also in practice be the case that the publi- 
cation of the “information” and “warning” 
will be primarily given “in the locality af- 
fected.” Otherwise it would be largely inef- 
fective and the specific rights conferred by the 
statute would be considerably frustrated if it 
were unwarrantably, as I think, construed to 
authorize only acts done outside of that local- 
ity; these authorized appeals to the members, 
friends and supporters of organized labour, or 
the uninformed public in general, must in rea- 
son be intended to be addressed to them where 
they will be most effective, i.e. on the very 
scene of the “labour grievance or trouble” it- 
self—its locus or locality and its surrounding 
neighbourhood. Furthermore, there is no 
limitation set upon the means used to “pub- 
lish” the “information” or “warning” (which 
may be set by hand-bills, signs, bill-boards, 


~ 
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banners or other forms of advertisement) or 
the number of persons who may act in concert 
to that authorized end and in such case I am, 
with all respect, unable to see how the ele- 
ment of criminal conspiracy enters into the 
matter, and, as already noted, no intimidation, — 
threats or other unlawful acts have been found. — 
The general intention of the section might 
almost be summarized as one to authorize the 
resort to means which will, induce the public 
at large to interest itself in the trade dispute 
and so bring pressure to bear upon one 0 
both of the disputants; that it is intended 
to be remedial to and confer important rights 
upon “labour” is evident from the fact that the 
rights of “publishing” and “warning” and free- 
dom from liability for their consequences, are 
bestowed upon “labour” alone and not upon 
the employer, and so the section must be cor 
strued in that significant light. 


Such being my view of sec. 3, there is no 
necessity of giving here the full results of the 
elaborate study of sec. 2, that I have made, 
and therefore I shall content myself with ob- 
serving, with all due respect to other opinions, 
first: that the expression “communicating 
facts” is a loose one and does not require the 
full statement of all relevant facts pro and 
con, nor with that exactness which is required 
in legal proceedings; such a requirement would 
be obviously beyond reasonable contemplation 
in the course of a trade dispute with its un- 
avoidable creation of heated minds and acti. 
monious feelings; second: that a statement 
that an employer is “unfair to organized 
labour” is not necessarily “an opinion merely,” 
as was found below, but if it is established by 
evidence it becomes a fact ab initio and one 
of paramount consequence; third, that this 
view is supported by ‘the permission given to 
resort to persuasion by fair or reasonable argu- 
ment, and once the door is opened to persue 
sion and argument it is an extremely difficult 
if not manifestly impossible thing to say what 
constitutes a fair and reasonable limitation to 
set thereto; I do not think any two minds 
could be got to agree upon the application of 
an exact boundary to argument and persuasion 
upon the rights or wrongs of a labour dispute 
and fourth, that I regard the statement that 
“conditions enjoyed by the stage employe 
fer eighteen -years are now denied them 
the present management” as one of fact 
substance, though indefinite in detail, whick 
was established by evidence at the trial. 

_I have not overlooked the submission of de- 
fendants’ counsel that it was proved at the 
trial that the theatre was “unfair to organiz 
labour,” and on this there is no finding by 
the learned judge below, he not passing upon 
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it as being “one of opinion merely,” as already 
noted. I have, however, felt it to be my duty 
to consider carefully this allegation, with the 
result, after a close perusal and re-perusal of 
all the evidence in the case that I think it has 
been established; the reason given by the 
plaintiff for reducing his stage “crew” from 7 
to 5 is not satisfactory to me in view of the 
evidence adduced by the defendants in sup- 
port of their feeling of “unfairness,” which is 
something more than the assertion of or re- 
liance by either side upon strict legal rights. 
The testimony of several witnesses shows that 
the reduction of the staff threw additional 
burdens upon the reduced members of it, and 
that the retention of the full crew was a neces- 
sity for the proper production of the plays 
that were then being produced in a stock 
theatre of that description, and the fact that 
these conditions had been recognized for eight- 
een years as fair and just between master and 
‘servant and adopted by other theatres in Van- 
eouver of a like class strengthens this view. 
Simply for an employer to reduce a very long 
existing staff so as to make more money by 
cutting down expenses in a business which he 
says was paying before the dispute, is not a 
sufficient reason to prevent the defendants 
from reasonably maintaining that such an act 
was “unfair” to them in its oppressive re- 
sults, in the wide and true sense of the term 
as applied to the relations that ought to exist 
between employer and employed, even though 
strictly within the letter of the law. It isthe 
- recognition indeed of higher rights than mere 
strictly legal powers under labour contracts 
that caused the legislature of this Province to 
~ pass in 1918 the Minimum Wage for Women 
Act, cap. 56, cap. 173, of RS.B.C., to prevent 
_ the oppression of working women by “sweating” 
and otherwise, sec. 5, thereof providing in part: 
- “Tt shall be the duty of the Board to ascer- 
- tain the wages paid and the hours and condi- 
tions of labour and employment in the variou3 
~ occupations, trades, and industries in which 
' females are employed in this Province, and 
to fix the minimum wage, the maximum hours, 
and such conditions of labour and employment 
as in the opinion of the Board seem necessary 
- or expedient for the welfare of employees...” 


_. And since then, the Male Minimum Wage 
_ Act of 1925, cap. 32, has been passed, and both 
- of these statutes are aimed at remedying con- 
_ ditions in labour which while legal as a matter 
of contract between master and servant were 
_ yet felt to be so “unfair” in the wider interest 
~ of the public that they called for the interven- 
tion of Parliament; and that there are other 
conditions which would become unfair in a 
Bes cuter and yet true sense by the unjustifiable 
assertion of legal rights is beyond question. 
uch words, indeed, as “intimidate,” “wrong- 
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ful,” “legitimate” and also, obviously I think, 
“unfair,” are not words of art but “of common 
speech and every day use, and must receive 
therefore a reasonable and sensible construc- 
tion according to the circumstances of the case . 
as they arise from time to time,” and “looking 
at the course of legislation and keeping in mind 
the changing temper of the times on this sub- 
ject,” as the Court of Crown Cases Reserved 
put it in Connor vs.- Reston, 1891, 7, T.D.R. 
651, and considering also the observations of 
Lord Dunedin in Sorrell vs. Smith (1925) A.C. 
700, at 717, pointing out that a judge is not 
always “able to give a strict legal definition” 
of words to a jury, yet they may decide be- 
tween two alternatives by “that inner standard 
of right and wrong which is not exactly con- 
science but which I think is best expressed by 
the French term for ‘ intérieur.’” 

The conclusion I have reached after a 
lengthy consideration of the matter is that the 
defendants are justified in what they did by 
said sec. 3, apart from their additional invo- 
cation of sec. 2, and I prefer to base my opin- 
jon upon our statute, which is not the same in 
important respects as the English statutes and 
is more favourable to the defendants than they 
are; but even if they were identical the general 
and main effect of the many English cases 
which have been.cited, and which I shall not 
attempt to review (because as Lord Dunedin 
says in Sorrell vs. Smith (1925) A.C. 700, at 717 
“it would be an impossible task to reconcile 
either the decisions or the dicta”) would be to 
sustain, in my opinion, the clear and able sub- 
mission of the appellants’ counsel. Out of 
respect to the learned judge, however, I shall 
refer to a recent decision of the House of 
Lords in said Sorrell vs. Smith and Rex vs. 
Blachsawl] (1925) 21, Alb. 580; 3 W.W.R. 344; 
which are specially relied upon by him, and 
to Rex vs. Reners (1926) S.C. 499, which 
was pressed upon us by respondent’s counsel. 
As to the Sorrell case wherein all relevant 
authorities are considered, Lord Cave, at p. 
712 (Lord Atkinson concurring) after refer- 
ring to “the famous trilogy of cases” there 
cited Mogul S.S. Co. vs. McGregor; Allen vs. 
Flood and Quinn vs. Leathem, deduces these 
two propositions: 


1. A combination of two or more persons 
wilfully to injure a man in his trade is un- 
lawful and, if it results in damage to him, is 
actionable. 

2. If the real purpose of the combination 
is, not to injure another, but to forward or 
defend the trade of those who enter into it, 
then no wrong is committed and no action is 
committed and no action will lie, although 
damage to another ensues. 
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The distinction between the two classes 


of cases is sometimes expressed by saying that 


in eases of the former class there 1s not, while 
in cases of the latter class there is, just cause 
or excuse for the action taken. 

Lord Buckmaster, at p, 748, says that “the 
onus is not on the defendant to justify but on 
the plaintiff to prove that the act was spite- 
ful and malicious.” 


Since the case at bar comes within the 
second proposition on the facts before us, the 
decision of the House’ of Lords assists the 
defendants and not the plaintiff. 


Then as to the Blachsawl and Reners 
cases, the first being a decision of the Ap- 
pellate Court of Alberta and the latter of 
the Supreme Court of Canada* on sec. 501 
of the Criminal Code, I am unable to appre- 
hend what assistance is to be derived in this 
civil case from decisions on criminal offences 
in which very different considerations arise, 
and in which the accused did not have the 


benefit of any statute similar to our said 


Trade Unions Act (cap. 258) which is con- 
ceded to be intra vires of the powers of this 
province under the B.N.A. Act. At p. 356 of 
the Blachsawl case, Mr. Justice Beck points 
out the distinction between that case and 
Sorrell vs. Smith, noting thereon (1) “That 
it was a civil case” and (3) the existence of 
a “special statutory enactment” therein, 
which is exactly what we have here, and it 
supplies here, on the facts, that defence of 
“lawful authority,” which the same learned 
judge contemplated on p. 355, and which the 
said section of the Code in its opening pro- 
visions is careful to preserve by only striking 
at acts done “wrongfully and without lawful 
authority,” thereby recognizing the effect of 
provincial statutes dealing with the property 
and civil rights of master and servant. 


The Reners case is based upon the exist- 
ence of a common nuisance or an unlawful 
assembly both of which elements are absent 
from the case at bar, and one has only to read 
the facts set out in the judgment to see how 
greatly they differ from those herein, quite 
apart from the existence of our said special 
Act; the omission from our Criminal Code 
of anything corresponding to the English 
statute is noted on p. 505, but in this civil 
action we have a statute which goes further 
than the English one to justify the defend- 
ants; and at the same page the Supreme 
Court noted the concurrence of certain great 
judges—in England—“that it was necessary 
to establish, in one way or another, that the 


* Labour Gazertr, June, 1926, page 618, ete. 
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watching and besetting was done wrongfully 
and without legal authority.” - ; 


And at p. 508 it is said:— 
« | |, The present question... depends 
upon its own facts. except insofar as they affirm, 
what is evident by the statute itself, that if 
picketing be carried on in a manner to create 
a nuisanee, or otherwise unlawfully, it consti- 
tutes an offence within the meaning of the 
statute. ae 
The facts upon which these defendants 
were convicted are thus recapitulated at the 
close of the judgment, p. 508:— 
“The numbers of men assembled, their dis- 
tribution about the premises, including the 
company’s property, their attendance there by 
day and by night, the fires, the shouting, their 
reception of the police, their threats and con- 
duct when the police approached, afford cogent 
evidence, not only of a nuisance, but also of an. 
unlawful assembly.” . 


How such a case, so far removed in its facts 
from the restrained conduct of the defendants 
herein can assist the present plaintiff, I con- 
fess I am unable to apprehend. 

The result is that in my opinion this appeal 
should be allowed, because the defendants 
have lawfully made use of the rights con-— 
ferred upon them by our said statute in fur- 
therance of their business interests, ie., the 
sale of their commodity, so-called labour, as 
to which it is well observed by Sir James 
Stephen in his History of Criminal Law of 
England (1883) Vol. iii. p. 212, after consider- 
ing, pro and con, some objections that had 
been raised in certain quarters against the 
rise and operation of trade unions:— 

“ However this may have been, two acts were 
passed in 1824 and 1825, which set the whole 
of the law on the subject on an entirely new 
basis.” : 

They represented and were based upon the 
view that labour, like other commodities, was 
to be bought and sold, according to the ordin- 
ary rules of trade, every one was to be free, 
not only to buy and sell as he chose, but to 
consult with others as to the terms on which 
he would do so. This was the essence of the 
act 5, sec. 4, c. 95. <a 

If the subject of labour trouble be ap- 
proached in this historic light, it will be freed 
from much difficulty, especially if the wise 
injunction of the Court of Crown Cases Re- 
served hereinbefore cited be not overlooked. 


Guarantee Company not Discharged from 
Liability by Informal Procedure . 
of Municipality 


An insurance company agreed to cms . 
to the City of Halifax, to the extent of $10, 
000, any losses it might sustain through th 
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theft of its money by a certain collector of 
taxes. Subsequently, losses from this cause 
were alleged by the city in excess of the 
amount for which the company had become 
surety. The company having denied liability 
under the circumstances attending the theft, 
the city took action for recovery in the Su- 

preme Court of Nova Scotia, which gave judg- 
ment against the company for $10,000. The 
company appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, which confirmed the judgment of the 
lower court, Chief Justice Anglin however 
dissenting. Judgment was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Newcombe. Justices Duff, Mignault 
and Rinfret concurred with Mr. Justice New- 
combe. 

It appeared that the collector had received 
cheques to the value of $11,701.54 from two 
large taxpayers. Only a part- of this sum was 

credited to the two taxpayers or used by the 
collector for the purpose for which it was paid 
in. The balance he applied in payment of 
other taxes which had already been paid, and 
for which he had already issued receipted bills. 
In other words, the collector deposited most 
of the money paid in by the two taxpayers 

_ referred to above in such a way that 1t was 
made to appear that other taxes than those of 
the two taxpayers had been paid by these 
cheques, the collector suppressing the evidence 
that their taxes had been paid. The appellant 
company admitted that these facts constituted 
proof of embezzlement and contended that no 
evidence existed as to the time when the cf- 
-fense took place; and further that, inasmuch 


as the cheques of the two taxpayers were- 


actually delivered to the city treasurer, who 
deposited them to the credit of the city 
in the bank account, these cheques having 
reached their intended and proper destination, 
were not misappropriated. It was contended 
further that the city authorities had not per- 
- formed their statutory duties by requiring the 
collector to make monthly returns and that 
the surety was thereby discharged. The major- 
- ity judgment of the court however, was to the 
effect that an insurer who has guaranteed the 
honesty of an employee of a municipality, is 
~ not discharged from liability ‘by acts or omis- 
sions of statutory duty by the municipality 
- not conducing to the defale-+ions of the em- 
| ployee guaranteed. 
_ (Supreme Court of Canada—London Guaran- 
tee and Accident Company versus Halifax) 


- Question of Legality of Private Employ- 
ioe ment Offices 
£ The question of the constitutionality of the 
_ Employment Bureau Act of Manitoba (Statu- 
- tes of 1918, chapter 25) was considered in the 
magistrate’s court at Winnipeg in March in a 
teers 
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case in which the defendant was charged with 
operating an employment bureau in contra- 
vention of the provisions of the act. Section 
9 prohibits the operation of any employment 
dgency for gain. The defendant through his 
counsel contended that the act was ultra vires 
of the provincial legislature, and that it was 
in restraint of trade. Magistrate Sir Hugh 
J. Macdonald held however that the subject 
of this legislation was within the powers of 
the province as defined by section 92 of the 
British North America Act, being one of the 
“matters of a merely local or private nature in 
the province” which are assigned to provin- 
cial jurisdiction. The defendant was fined $10 
and costs. It was stated that an appeal would 
be entered against this decision. 


Compensation for Loss of Eye in Quebec 


The Superior Court at Montreal recently 
awarded $2,054.94 to a stone-cutter employed 
by the Quinlan Cut Stone Company for the 
loss of one of his eyes while at. work. The 
employee was working at a stonecutting ma- 
chine when suddenly one of the knives 
broke at the point and a flying splinter of steel — 
lodged in his right eye causing total loss of 
sight. 

In another industrial accident involving the 
loss of an eye an indemnity of $5,582.80 was 
granted by the Superior Court. The amount 
of the indemnity however was reduced on 
appeal by the employer to $3,000. The work- 
man in this case was employed by the Mont- 
real Light, Heat and Power Consolidated, 
and was at work on an excavation. In the 
previous shift dynamite had been used to blow 
out. rocks, and. the accident resulted from an 
explosion caused by a blow of the workman’s 
pick. The company offered $2,315 in com- 
pensation, but the court of appeals held that 
that amount was not sufficient indemnity. 


Hernia Compensable in Quebec 


An employee of an electric plating company 
in Quebec sustained a rupture while lifting 
machinery in the course of his employment. 
He claimed compensation, including $3,000 for 
permanent reduction of his earning capacity, 
with $700, being half the amount of his wages 
covering the period of total permanent .dis- 
ability. The court found that the plaintiff had 
sustained a total temporary disability for a 
period of at least six months and was entitled 
to compensation on that count to the extent 
of $346. The evidence also proved that the 
permanent disability of the plaintiff would 
vary in degree from 30 or 40 per cent if he 
did not undergo an operation, to 20 per cent if. 
an operation were performed. In these cir- 
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cumstances, the court, having regard to the 
indecision of the plaintiff with respect to an 
operation, decided that it could not deciare 
the defendant liable for the whole of the per- 
manent disability and accordingly fixed the 
amount of such incapacity at 25 per cent, en- 
titling the plaintiff to compensation amount- 
ing to $3,000. Judgment was accordingly given 
for the sum of $3,346 with interest and costs. 


Workmen’s Remedies under Compensation 
Unaffected by Employer’s Default 


A number of points in connection with the 
New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Act 
were raised-in a recent case of a workman who 


was injured while employed as a general 


“help”; his employer carried on building oper- 
ations on a small scale, but had not paid any 
assessment to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board. The employer in this case was him- 
self employed with a telegraph company, but 
in addition to this occupation he was a builder 
of houses, having built about fifteen houses in 
as many years. From 1921 to 1925 inclusive 
he paid assessments to the Board, his industry 
being classified as “building construction,” 
“building repairs” and “house repairs” in 
different, payroll estimates during these years. 
In connection with the Board estimate for 
1925 he made the following statement to the 
Board :— ; 

“JT am at present having a house built by 
contract. It is not at all certain that any ma- 
terial part of the work will be done me day 
work. The only man in my employ is a handy 
man doing odd jobs about and caring for the 
furnaces.’ 

The “handy man” referred to in the state- 
ment, while doing work by the hour, fell from 
a staging, sustaining serious injuries, his fall, 
as he afterwards contended, being caused by 
the unsafe condition of the flooring of the 
staging. He applied first to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for compensation, but 
was informed that the builder in this case was 
not an employer under Part 1 of the Act. He 
then brought an action claiming to recover 
at common law, and in the alternative under 
Part 2 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
(which permits of actions being taken against 
an employer for personal injuries caused by 
defective plant, machinery, etc., in industries 
not coming under Part 1). The trial judge 
ruled that the case ‘was one within the scope 
of Part 2 (not Part 1), and on that assumption 
framed certain questions addressed to the jury, 
all of which were answered by the jury in a 
sense favourable to the injured workman. 
Judgment was accordingly given in favour of 
the plaintiff for $1,046 with costs. — 

On appeal by the employer, the New 
Brunswick Supreme Court set aside the deci- 


- question of the workman’s occupation should — 


_the board the full amount of capitalized value 
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sion of the lower court and ordered a new 
trial. The appellant submitted that the work- 
man’s rights, if any, were against the Board 
under Part 1 of the Act and that these rights — 
were in lieu of all claims and rights of action — 
otherwise. The Board however had decided 
that the workman had no claim under Part 
1, and the action had been taken therefore 
under the provisions of Part 2. Part 2, how- 
ever, excludes “domestic servants” from its — 
scope. In this case the workman lived in one 
of his employer’s houses and did different odd 
jobs such as shovelling snow, attending fur- 
naces, and as he himself said, he was “just a 
general servant doing small menial jobs.” On 
this point the appeal court held that the 


have been determined by the trial judge and 
not left to the jury as a mixed question of law 
and fact. a 

As to the finality of the Board’s decision, © 
namely, that the employer’s occupation was 
not within Part 1, the court pointed out that 
under certain conditions section 35 of the Act 
allowed appeals from decisions of the Board 
on points of law. The judgment concluded:— 

“In this case the employer filed his state- 
ment for the year 1925. His occupation was” 
that of a builder and constructor. He failed 
to file one when he decided to carry on the 
work by day’s labour.” If he failed to file I 
do not see why the employee under the act 
should suffer. A penalty is provided for neglect 
or refusal to file, and there is an. additional 
penalty, the employer being compelled to pay 


as determined by the Board of Compensation 
payable with respect to any accident to a ] 
workman in his employ which happens during 
the period of such default.* tn al 
“I do not think it is material whether the 
employer is assessed or not, and his failure to — 
file a statement, should not deprive a work- 
man of his right to compensation.” 


A new trial was ordered in this case. My 
—(New 9 eS maga. versus McIn~ 
tosh). od! i 


¢ a) 

*Section 61 of the N.B. Workmen’s Com pen- 
sation Act, as re-enacted in 1924, as as fol- 
lows:—“ Any employer who refuses or neglects’ 
to furnish any estimate or information as re-_ 
quired. by section 48, or refuses or neglects to 
pay any assessment or the provisional amount 
of any assessment or any instalment or part 
thereof, shall in addition to any penalty or 
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same manner as th : 
may be enforced.” i iT - ove 


